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Knowledge Mints 
The author steps forward, clears his throat, and pulls a shiny tin from his pocket, opening it to 


reveal little white pastilles, glowing like pearls. 


> 


“Hello. Before we get started can I offer you a -...’ 
“Oh my god is that...crack?” 


“No, not crack! Knowledge mints. They’re very refreshing. While you eat the knowledge mint, 
you think about everything and everyone who helped you get wherever you are, and it brings 
about a feeling of gratitude and well-being. Here, I'll have one and show you how it works. 


There are a few people mentioned in the following text pseudonymously who are very directly 
responsible for making it possible — ‘Elliott,’ who first invited me on a weekend trip to southern 
Oregon in 2017 and ‘Lara and Laird’ who hosted me on their farm later that summer. At that 
time, I was staying in Davis, California and (pretending to be) working at the California Energy 
Commission, thanks to Sonya Ziaja. Sonya and her colleagues at the CEC, especially Guido and 
Susan, were very kind and welcoming, as were the folks at the N-Street co-op in Davis, where I 
stayed in a house with Jen, Alea, and Antonia. For whatever reason, though, I preferred to run off 
into the woods and hang out with pot farmers. 


The following summer, I had an opportunity that took me away from this research but was worth 
it, nonetheless. Along with Ben Wilder, I took a small group of students — Chris, Alex, Zach, 
Michael, and Sara — to Sonora, Mexico, where we had an amazing and enlightening adventure. 


In 2019, I returned to Oregon and collected the bulk of the data, such as it is, that comprises this 
dissertation. Soren Godbersen’s pre-wedding rafting trip on the Klickitat River provided the kick 
in the pants that got me out the door in Tucson. In Portland, I was hosted by Blair Gardner while 
I prepared my IRB submission. In Ashland, I was very lucky to have a place to stay at the 
Layser/Borgias home with Gaia, Darren, Gavan, and Merlin — thanks to Sophia Layser Borgias. 
In addition to being gracious hosts, Gaia and Darren suggested several research contacts which 
turned out to be very fruitful. Later that year Gaia put me in touch with Yanneka and her mother 
and sister, who let me stay in their Ashland apartment in return for taking care of Polunin (the 
cat, not the dancer). 


Poorly funded as this research was — though I must acknowledge UA’s Social and Behavioral 
Science Research Institute for awarding me a dissertation research grant - I relied on teaching 
assistantships at SGDE to get through. The possibility of continuing fieldwork into the Fall of 
2019 was made possible by Diana Liverman, who taught the first half of Intro to Environmental 
Studies while I worked the hemp harvest before returning for the second half of the semester. 
Therefore, chapter 5 owes a great debt to her. 


Chapter 3 only exists because of the invitation of Dominic Corva to write it. He and his co- 
editor, Josh Meisel, provided comments on at least five drafts of the chapter prior to the version 
reproduced here, which is astounding. The first draft was written at the home of Rob and Susan 
Ahlschwede in Olympia, Washington. 


At Southern Oregon University, a few faculty were helpful along the way: Vince Smith, Chelsea 
Rose, and Echo Fields. I am very grateful to the dissertation committee — Jeff Banister, Brian 
Silverstein, and Mark Kear - for their support. Some other professors here at UArizona deserve 
special mention. In addition to Diana Liverman, Carl Bauer, Tracey Osborne, Gék¢e Giinel, 
Celeste Gonzalez de Bustamante, Liz Oglesby, and Erin Galyen were each influential. 


So many fellow (now mostly former) graduate students deserve a special mention, including: 
Richard “RJ” Johnson, Shelby Smith, Casey Lynch, Emma Lawlor, Meg Mills-Novoa, Arica 
Crootof, Geoff Boyce, Sarah Launius, Lily House-Peters, Kate Sammler, Carly Nichols, Jacob 
Miller, Amanda Hilton, Joy Liu, Antonio Cabrera, Julian Hartman, Surabhi Karambelkar, Eden 
Kinkaid, Lauren Fritzsche, Diego Martinez-Lugo, Jed Kinnison, Nupur Joshi... 


Most of all, I must acknowledge Willa Ahlschwede and Bradley Pooper, and my parents. 


There is always more to acknowledge, but the Knowledge Mint dissolves in a few minutes, and 
we move on with fresh breath and a full heart.” 
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Abstract 
Legalization of cannabis has accelerated over the past decade, with more than a dozen 


U.S. states legalizing adult-use or “recreational” cannabis, dozens more permitting medical use, 
and varieties low in THC (“hemp”) legal nation-wide. However, legalization does not mean the 
end of prohibition but the refashioning and renegotiatin of boundaries between legal and illegal 
versions of the plant, which circulates in a variety of markets with different rules and dynamics. 

For the “Emerald Triangle” region of northern California and southern Oregon that has been 
the epicenter of U.S. cannabis production for several decades, each successive moment of 
legalization — medical, recreational, and hemp — has been accompanied by new waves of “green 
rush,” cycles of boom and bust that have transformed the landscape. 

This dissertation focuses on southern Oregon’s Rogue River Valley, a long-standing cannabis 
producing region that has seen several successive shifts in the scale and geography of production 
with each phase of the roll-out of legalization. In this context, this dissertation asks, how is 
cannabis being re-defined, by whom, and to what ends? How do these new layers of meaning 
reshape the forms and practices of cannabis production? 

Based on interviews and site visits with growers across the spectrum of legal regimes, 
participant observation in cannabis industry events, and autoethnographic fieldwork as a worker 
in the harvest, this dissertation presents a portrait of the region’s cannabis landscapes in five 
movements. 

First, it considers the emergence of the recreational marijuana market and its booms and bust. 
Using the concepts of moral economy/economic morality, I examine how the ideal of the “free 
market” has influenced the development of Oregon’s legalized cannabis policy, and how ideas of 
what is fair and unfair shape the way growers perceive this market and their place in it. 

The next chapter looks at the emergence of legalized hemp, pointing out that “medicinal 
hemp” re-defines the meaning of hemp and situating this crop’s emergence as partially a 
response to the failure of the recreational marijuana market. Following this, the next chapter 
continues by examining the re-framing of cannabis consumption as wellness practice alongside 
the emergence of medicinal hemp and CBD as a wellness fad. Drawing on the discourse of hemp 
advocates, I show how individual wellness through consumption and global and regional well- 
being through production are said to be linked. In contrast with this discourse, I consider 


unsustainable practices that have accompanied the hemp boom in the Rogue Valley. 


Next, I use an agrarian studies lens to explore the “industrialization” of cannabis, using data 
collected as a worker in the medicinal hemp harvest. Drawing on work both harvesting in the 
field and processing harvested cannabis in a warehouse setting, I show how the transformation of 
this plant into a commodity is a contradictory process that is never fully resolved. 

The final chapter uses the concept of “food from nowhere/food from somewhere,” applying 
this notion to weed to ask if and how place matters. With processes of substitution through 
chemical and biochemical means becoming increasingly prevalent, replacing the plant altogether 
is increasingly possible. At the same time, newly forming legalized international cannabis 
commodity chains may undermine the position of producers in places like Oregon and 
California. In response, they are organizing efforts to link product quality to place names and 
establish price premiums for this terroir. In conversation with a critical history of the plant’s 
appropriation from the global South, this chapter critiques these efforts while also observing that 


they constitute a novel effort to assert the value of place in the governance of U.S. agriculture. 
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1. How Did We(ed) Get Here? Starting From 
Somewhere 


Hey, you! 
Yes, you there. 


Pardon the interpellation. No, not interruption, although, pardon that as well. Interpellation. 
What does it mean? So glad you asked. If you search for this word in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, you will find that it has several meanings, all labeled obsolete: “the action of 
appealing or entreating...a summons, citation...the action of breaking in upon with speech...the 
action of interrupting the order of the day...” 

None of these are what I have in mind. The word has another meaning, as re-introduced into 
the English language by way of French Marxist philosopher Louis Althusser. Interpellation is a 
concept he develops to explain the way ideologies - the rituals and institutions of a society! - are 
internalized, transforming “individuals into subjects.”” 

He explains by way of a scene of “theoretical theater”: a policeman in the street calls out, 


1»? 


“Hey, you there!” Someone turns around - maybe you - and in that moment you become a 
subject of the law, you exist. What compels you to turn around? Perhaps you feel some sense of 
guilt that urges you to align yourself with the demands of the law. Maybe you are willing to 
guiltily embrace the law, to be subjected to it, in order know that you exist as part of a society.° 
Or, maybe you refuse to turn around, or you just did not hear the policeman, or pretend not to - 
you assert your agency. But you do so in relation to the force which seeks your subjection and 
compliance. 

But what a peculiar word, interpellation. So much so that in translation an alternate word is 


inserted to aide your interpretation: “interpellation, or hailing.” So it is that the policeman is 


said to “hail” the subject when he calls out “hey, you there!” And since the policeman stands for 


' Davis (2012: 888) 

? Althusser (1971: 174) 

3 Here I am drawing on Davis’ (2012) reading of Judith Butler’s reading of Althusser 
4 Montag (2017) 
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the operation of ideology, a whole range of rituals and institutions may be said to hail subjects. 
Every product, every act of cultural production is hailing me, constituting me as a subject: Hey 
you! Don’t you hate paying too much for car insurance? Hey you! Don’t you like supporting 
small, local farmers? Hey you! Do you want to relieve your pain, anxiety, and stress? 

This might not be what Althusser had in mind. The English “hail” carries connotations of 
being called or praised, while the French interpeller implies a brusque, demanding, insulting 
manner - closer to what you might expect from a cop.° 

Embedded in interpeller is appeller - to call. This word, too, is more stern in French. Just as 
when the policeman calls out to “you” on the street, if called by God, or summoned by a court 
(appeller in both cases), you will suffer the consequences if you choose to ignore the call.° 

So, I have called you out, interpellated you. Perhaps you think I am a cop! If I were I cop, I 
would have to tell you, right?’ No, I am not a cop.* Nor am I attempting to pull of some sort of 
“sod trick” of “seeing everything from nowhere.”? Just the opposite. 

Another variation of appeller is appellation. In English, appellation in a generic sense means 
a name or a title - what do I call you? It also carries a sense of geographic specificity, as in 
“appellation of origin,” where you are from and what unique qualities this origin has imparted to 
your character (“‘you,” in this case, are not a person but a bottle of wine, a wheel of cheese, or 
even a cannabis flower - see Ch. 6). Asking, “Where you from?” can be every bit as brusque and 
demanding as “Hey, you there!” but perhaps it also offers a starting point for something other 
than coercive subjection. It is a question, not simply an interpellation. The subject of this 
question might respond by asking, “and where are you from?” This is no longer interpellation but 
inter-appellation. 

This is why I have called out to you, constituted you as a subject - so that we can begin from 
somewhere. That way it will be much easier to explain what this dissertation is all about. Where 
will we begin? Instead of telling you, why don’t I show you. Let’s take a walk. After all, aren’t 
you tired of staring at your screen? Don’t you want to stretch your legs, breathe some fresh air? 


Come on, if we leave now we can make it in time for sunset. 


5 Still using Montag (2017) 

6 Tbid: 66 

7No, I would not. 

8 Exactly what a cop would say. 
° Haraway (1988) 
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Starting From...(Rhymes with Paumanok) 


Have you ever visited a vortex before? Oh no, you must be thinking. Vortexes...next we ‘ll be 
talking about the healing power of crystals and magic herbs. Well, we just might, but relax, I am 
not some sort of “plastic shaman.” !° Here is what Paul Beatty, or the narrator of his novel, The 


Sellout, has to say about vortexes: 


...1t dawned on me that if places like Sedona, Arizona, have energy vortexes, mystical holy 
lands where visitors experience rejuvenation and spiritual awakenings, Los Angeles must 
have racism vortexes. Spots where visitors experience deep feelings of melancholy and 


ethnic worthlessness. !! 


If The Sellout ever left Los Angeles to see the bronze statues of Indians outside the Sedona 
shops hawking aura photos and reiki treatments, it might dawn on him that the energy vortex and 
the racial vortex can be one and the same, and that they are not only in L.A. On our walk today, 
we are going to visit such a vortex. You might experience rejuvenation and awakening, or 
melancholy and worthlessness, or both. The name of our vortex is Indian Rock. 

To get to our vortex, we are going to have to climb a steep hill. We begin at another vortex, a 
school in California where a little girl was bused in every day from her red-lined neighborhood 
down the hill. And do you know who that little girl was, Joe? “That little girl was me.” No, not 
me. We know who said that, right? 

But what does it have to do with me? This vortex-school, now part of our collective 
consciousness, is just down the street from the house where I grew up, my starting point. No bus 
necessary. 

If we huff it to the end of the block, we can cross The Alameda and step into a secret 
pathway between two houses on the other side. Careful crossing the street, cars come whipping 


around the curve here. The vehicle of choice here was once the Volvo station wagon, then the 


'0 This term, coined by Aldred (2000:342) refers to New Age entrepreneurs who “ransack... Native American 
traditions in search of ways to market them to consumers...fusing bastardized versions of these traditions with self- 
help pop psychology, as well as exotic blends appropriated from other cultural traditions.” 

'! Beatty (2015) 
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Prius, or for those heading up the hill, Beamers and Benzes. Now the status symbol is the Tesla. 
Do the drivers feel good, knowing that their purchase will help fund “our” - or maybe just their - 
escape from planet Earth on Musk’s Starships?!? 

At the top of our first path, we will have to jog to the right just a bit to find the next section. 
The concrete steps are cracking under pressure from the fault line underneath us, tilting the path 
back at an absurd angle. When we get to the top of this leg, we can take a moment to catch our 
breath. Turn around, and you can see the first glimmer of the Bay. 

There is a bushy little plant here. I like to pinch of a few leaves, rub them in my hand and 
smell the aroma. Do you speak Terpenese? No, not “lemon tangie sour banangie guava dawg 
terp wave.” ? That’s nonsense. I was thinking more like, “a-pinene, myrcene, 1,8-cineole, 
camphor, camphene, a-terpineol, and borneol.” '* Equally inscrutable? Allow me to decode: these 
are the aromatic components of rosemary, chemicals called terpenes and terpenoids (see Ch. 4). 

There is one more Tesla-crossing here - careful, if you want to stay on Earth - then one more 
leg of the foot-path to climb before we reach the Rock. As we approach this monolith of 
Northbrae rhyolite from the back side, we will have to hop and scramble a bit to reach the steps 
carved into the rock face by the Works Progress Administration in the 1930s. As we approach 
the western face of the Rock, there is another olfactory sensation which we can express in 
Terpenese: the dominant ones are a-pinene and 1,8-cineole, along with a few dozen others 
possibly in the mix, creating the distinct aroma of the exotic trees that line the South side of the 
Rock and whose leaves litter its surface. A hint: 1,8-cineole is also known as eucalyptol. 

What is so special about this place? Depending on who you ask, the most important thing to 
ever happen here was when a handful of nature-loving white guys devised a new way of 
climbing rocks.'> Or, you could find one of the little pits in the rock’s surface, scoop out the 
eucalyptus litter and cigarette butts, and reflect on how many centuries it would take to make 
such an impression by mashing acorns with stone against stone. Who ground these seeds? 


Indians, of course - that’s why it’s called Indian Rock. Ohlone people, who “[spoke] only of the 


'2 McFall-Johnsen and Mosher (2020) 
'3 See All Gas No Brakes (2020) 

'4 Chavez-Gonzalez et al. 2016. 

'S Joseph 2020 
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year as from ‘acorn to acorn,’ from ‘seed to seed’...”!° I acknowledge, therefore, that the 
opening scene of this dissertation takes place on dispossessed Ohlone territory. 

What happened in between those timeless seasons of acorn-grinding and our walk today? For 
one, a man named Duncan McDuffie, one of those fathers of modern rock-climbing and eventual 
Sierra Club president, came to own the Rock and the surrounding land. McDuffie built the 
homes of the surrounding neighborhood, “which seem to sprout from the boulders, in keeping 
with...Charles Keeler’s ideal of the ‘simple home’ that blends with nature.”'’ How lovely! 
McDuffie also used deed restrictions, private covenants, districting ordinances and zoning laws 
to ensure the residents of these developments would be of “pure Caucasian blood.’”!® Then, in 
1917, he donated the Rock to the City to become a public park, white being implied in public. 

Of course, it is not like that today. It’s not as though one of the white neighbors would 
approach a group of Black youth trying their hands at the great sport of rock-climbing at one of 
its hallowed sites and say, “Get out of the park you f-ing n- girls.”!? No, it’s more like - well, 


here’s how the New York Times described it: 


Smoochers and Stoners 
With its swooning views, Indian Rock is a favorite make-out spot for couples, many 
from Berkeley High School. Family picnics, marijuana smoking, meditating and 


sunset-gazing are also popular pastimes.*° 


This is not a bad approximation of the scene we will likely encounter as we reach the face of 
the Rock. There is no need to swoon at the view, just take it in - the Bay, the Golden Gate, the 
Marin Headlands and Mount Tam, the refineries in Richmond, the “simple homes” of Berkeley, 
the skyline of The City. Bridges! Islands! All the wonders of California at once: Land of the 
ocean shores! Land of sierras and peaks! 

Why have I brought you here? Is starting from Indian Rock something like Starting from 


Paumanok? In that poem, Whitman writes: 


'6 Geiger 1950 

'7 Joseph 2020 

'8 Lorey (2013) 

'? This happened in June 2020 (Yelimeli 2020) 
20 Pellissier 2010 
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Starting from fish-shape Paumanok where I was born 
Well-begotten and raised by a perfect mother... 
Solitary, singing in the West, I strike up for a New World...” 


Starting from his home, Whitman’s gaze soon encompasses the whole continent and the whole 


“revolving globe”: 


See, vast trackless spaces 
As in a dream they change, they swiftly fill, 


J 


Countless masses debouch upon them...’ 
His frothy exuberance builds to a celebration of Manifest Destiny: 


Yet upon the plains west of the spinal river, yet in my house 
of adobie... 

Yet sailing to other shores to annex the same... 

Expanding and swift, henceforth... 

A new race dominating previous ones and grander far, with 
new contests, 

New politics, new literatures and religions, new inventions 


and arts. 


No, this sort of grandiose megalomania - a god trick if there ever was one - is not what I had 
in mind. While we will not be conquering any continents, I am planning to use this starting point 
to launch us to another location, a place just beyond the edge of California where the rest of this 
dissertation takes place. 

Why start here to go there? It was here on the Rock - it might have been 2012 - that I had 
occasion to catch up with Lara,”! a friend from high school. Lara had gone to college at 


Humboldt State, where she met her partner Laird, who I met for the first time that evening on the 


>! With the exception of some individuals who are quoted speaking in public, names are changed. 
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Rock. After college, they had taken to growing weed, living in remote places with names like 
Mad River. Had she gone mad? It didn’t seem so. At that time, she and Laird had recently moved 
to a new location, somewhere in Oregon I had never heard of. “Applegate,” she said. 

Over the following years, I would track the progress of Lara’s Oregon homestead, as 
represented on Instagram, with wistful envy. A rainbow over rows of towering cannabis plants, 


dogs running through fields of same. Must be nice, I thought, and scrolled on. 


Fig. 1. Lara and Laird’s farm, August 2017 (photo by author) 


In the summer of 2017, I happened to be in California again, when Elliot called and invited 
me to join on a weekend trip to somewhere else in Oregon I had never heard of: Williams. A 
friend of Elliot’s lives there, in a house in the woods with five or six others, where they - what 
else? - grow weed. I went along for the ride. 

As the New York Times profile attests, there is often weed in the air around the Rock. This is 
where I first learned to recognize the smell of “marijuana smoking,” around age ten. But I never 
thought of growing it as a viable career or life path, as some of my peers apparently did. Living 
“in the woods,” isolated, afraid of getting robbed or busted, it just didn’t appeal. But on my first 
visit with Elliot to Williams and returning a few weeks later to find Lara and Laird, this is not 
what I experienced. At both “homesteads,” the resident farmers worked tirelessly, but what 
farmer doesn’t? The paranoia, however, was minimal. Hadn’t I heard? It’s legal now. Everyone 


else seemed to have figured it out, as the valleys of southern Oregon - Williams, Applegate, 
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Illinois, Rogue - were then being debouched upon by countless masses, eager for a piece of the 


“Green Rush.” 


What is Dissertation? 


This question was posed to me by a young woman staffing a shop selling hemp extracts just 
outside of Williams, Oregon when I returned in 2019. I stopped in and introduced myself with a 
speech that must have included words like, “hello...graduate student...research...dissertation 
...cannabis industry...ask you a few questions?” She would be happy to oblige, but first she had 
one question for me: “What is dissertation?” 

Allow me to answer this question with an anecdote from the life of Isaac Deutscher, a 
Twentieth Century historian-biographer-journalist-critic who completed his first “dissertation” - 
this is the word used by his widow Tamara in her biographical note - at age thirteen. The subject 


of his discourse, delivered to an audience of a hundred rabbis was Kikiyon. What is Kikiyon? 


Once in seventy years a bird appears over the world. The bird is big and beautiful and 
unlike all other birds. Its name is Kikiyon...when the bird makes its flight - once in 
seventy years - it spits on the earth, and it spits only once. This saliva is extremely 
precious; it has miraculous qualities, for it can cure any illness or deformity. What 
Isaac had to debate and give his most considered opinion on was this: Is the bird’s 
saliva kosher or treyfe? In other words, does it fulfill the requirements of the Jewish 
ritual with regard to food or not? Isaac quoted at length all that had been written on 
the subject before - all the commentaries, all the learned discussions that had been 
going on for millennia among the wisest of the wise. He showed command of his 


sources and a capacity to deal with the most abstruse details.” 


When it was over, as his family and the rabbis celebrated the consecration of this prodigy, 
Isaac began to feel embarrassed and uneasy. What had it all been for? “All this pseudo- 
knowledge cluttered and strained my memory, took me away from real life, from real learning, 


from real knowledge of the world around me,” Tamara recalls Isaac saying. 


>? Deutscher (2017, 6) 
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So, what is dissertation? From this tale, we can infer a few things. First, dissertation must 
have a subject (Kikiyon). Next, dissertation must have a central question (is Kikiyon kosher or 
no-sher?). Dissertation must make an argument but note that we do not learn in this story which 
argument Isaac presented: it does not matter, so long as you can master abstruse details and 
learned texts. Finally, dissertation need not have any connection to the real world, and if it does, 
you probably will not complete it by the time you turn thirteen. 

The subject of this dissertation, cannabis, bears some similarity to the saliva of Kikiyon, in 
that it is said by some to be imbued with miraculous healing qualities. Unlike the giant mythical 
bird, however, it is a part of the real world. Upon closer inspection of young Isaac’s thesis, 
“Kikiyon” may have more in common with cannabis than he thought. This business about a giant 
bird seems to have been a misunderstanding - the reference to “kikayon” or “ciceion” comes 


from the book of Jonah, where it refers to a plant,” 


sometimes translated as “gourd,” because its 
true identity is unknown. In a letter from 404 C.E., Jerome (later Saint Jerome) writes that it is 
not a gourd but, “...a kind of shrub having large leaves like a vine, and when planted it quickly 
springs up to the size of a small tree, standing upright by its own stem...”*4 A related word, at 
least phonically, is the Greek Aykeon, a drink thought to have entheogenic properties consumed 
by initiates into the Eleusinian Mysteries, an agrarian cult popular in Ancient Greece.” Mystery 
plant, or mystery potion - one or both of these seem to have been conflated with the giant bird in 
Deutscher’s dissertation.° 

Although more tangible than miraculous bird spit, biblical flora, or Ancient Greek drinks, the 
Twenty-First Century cannabis that is the subject of this dissertation can be equally wily in 


concealing its identity. The “tricksterlike” quality of the plant is captured eloquently by Mike 


Lee in Smoke Signals?’: 


It is all about doubles, twins, dualities: fiber and flower, medicine and menace, 
sacrament and recreant, gift and commodity...[the plant] can be male or female, 
single-sex or hermaphroditic, psychoactive or nonpsychoactive...Cannabis has 
biphasic properties, triggering opposite effects depending on dosage. As a healing 


3 Caute (2013:236); In modern Hebrew, Kikiyon is the castor bean plant. 

4 “From Jerome to Augustine, AD 404.” (https://www.newadvent.org/fathers/1102075.htm) 
25 See Webster (2000) for liveliy discussion on the contents of kykeon. 

26 For a theory on how this leap of association could be made, see comments on 
https://judaism.stackexchange.com/questions/65088/whats-this-about-a-magical-spitting-bird 
7 Lee (2012: 7) 
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herb, it is ancient as well as cutting-edge...it is both prescribed and 
proscribed...Extolled and vilified, the weed is an inveterate boundary-crosser. 
Officially it is a controlled substance, but its use proliferates worldwide in an 
uncontrolled manner. It is simultaneously legal and illegal in more than a dozen U.S. 
states that have adopted medical marijuana provisions. 


This last bit, written less than a decade ago, is already well behind the times. As of this 
writing - which will be out of date by this reading — seventeen U.S. states, two territories, and the 
District of Columbia have some form of regulated “recreational” or adult-use cannabis, while 
thirty-six states, three territories and D.C. maintain a medical marijuana program.”® Since Lee’s 
writing, two nation-states - Uruguay and Canada - have legalized adult-use marijuana 
nationwide. Around forty other countries have some sort of legalized medical marijuana. 

The appraisal of cannabis in many societies, then, has been shifting on many of Lee’s bi- 
polar spectra - towards medicine, recreant, and commodity, whatever paradoxes may be 
contained in such a triple-meaning. At the same time, the plant itself - if we can speak of the 
entire cannabis species-being as though it were a coherent whole - has undergone significant 
changes. The final decades of the twentieth century saw major transformations in both the ways 
cannabis is cultivated and the genetic and chemical makeup of the plant. By the turn of the 
millennium, the reefer that motivated Harry Anslinger’s prohibitionist crusade in the 1930s could 
scarcely be found if you were looking for it. In its stead were “supercharged””’ hybrids, 
exponentially more potent in THC than the marijuana in circulation a generation earlier. The 
next reinvention began around 2009, when laboratories serving the legal medical marijuana 
industry in California started analyzing samples brought by growers to see what they contained 
besides THC. One of the key players in that development was Steep Hill Labs in Berkeley, down 
at the bottom of the steep hill we climbed to get to the Rock. These labs identified plants with the 
gene for synthesizing CBD - a trait that had been re-introduced to the West Coast cannabis gene 
pool through cross-breeding with the “indica” or broad-leaf-drug-type plants from Afghanistan 
that had been used to create the new potent varieties.*° From this innovation, new kinds of 
cannabis emerged, and many more are under development - varieties low in A9-THC, but high in 


CBD, or other cannabinoids like CBG, CBN, CBC, or THCV. 


°8 National Conference of State Legislatures (2021) 
° Rendon (2012) 
3° See Clarke and Merlin (2013) 
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This bio-technical development was followed by an act of legislative/taxonomic trickery. 
Since December 2018, any cannabis with less than 0.3% A9-THC can be called hemp, and any 
American farmer is supposed to be able to plant hemp without too much trouble. Now the legal- 
illegal binary has been flipped - the federal government says that cannabis meeting this condition 
is legal, while states that have towed the prohibitionist line drag their feet and stall for time.*! 
The poles of the trickster weed have been scrambled once again - what is legal and illegal? What 
is medicinal, recreational, or industrial? What is psychoactive or non-psychoactive? What sort of 
commodity is this? All these meanings are in flux. 

In this context, the central question of this dissertation can be articulated as such: how is 
cannabis being re-defined, by whom, and to what ends? How do these new layers of meaning 
reshape the forms and practices of cannabis production? 

To approach these questions, I returned to southern Oregon where I had a few contacts 
among the thousands of cannabis growers inhabiting the hills and valleys surrounding the Rogue 
River and its tributaries. This is a rich site to ground the investigation for several reasons. First, it 
has a range of cannabis economies spanning every segment of the legal-illegal spectrum, from 
blatantly illegal grows on public lands, to medical growers operating in a murky middle, to 
regulated recreational producers, and by the time I returned in 2019, a booming “hemp” sector. 
Along with adjacent counties in northern California, Jackson and Josephine counties in Oregon 
have been major cannabis producers for several decades, making the latest forms of legalization, 
and the booms and busts that followed, new layers in an ongoing dynamic. With the opening of 
new spheres of legal cultivation and commerce, cannabis has become an increasingly public 
issue - and not just for those who want to eradicate it. A constant slate of meetings and 
gatherings, formal and informal, of various cannabis-centric groups with different agendas, 
ideas, and constituencies made it an attractive location to pursue this research. 

But, of course, there were reasons beyond logic that drew me to this place. It was the 
landscape - the forests (what’s left of them), the towering volcanoes, deep whitewater canyons, 
rolling golden hills dotted with vineyards and farmhouses. It is idyllic, an idyll that has been pre- 
figured for me by generations of romantics and real estate boosters. An idyll that has, I must 
admit, as much sway on me as it does on my homesteading camerados - probably more, since 


the toil of farm work is not my daily existence. Throughout the chapters that follow, I will delve 


3! Tdaho will be one of the last states to implement a hemp program, beginning in 2022. See Ellis (2020). 
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occasionally into the history of this place and its representation, bringing into focus features in 
the landscape and their transformation. To set the scene for those later glimpses, let us now 
consider what layers of meaning are illuminated by pursuing these questions in this place, and 


not in some other. 


Going Rogue 


How do you get to the Rogue River Valley? Many of the first white settlers, like me on my 
first visit, approached from the south, from Yerba Buena. This is what Juan Bautista de Anza, or 
a member of his expedition to Alta California in 1775-6 named the site now called San 
Francisco.** De Anza, of Basque origin but born a member of the aristocratic class on the 
frontier of New Spain, was “an officer of unblemished character and unusual abilities...self- 
contained in manner and speech, generous of spirit, dignified in bearing...”*? Stationed at the 
presidio of Tubac, he dreams of leaving the desert for the cool breeze of the Pacific. There may 
be gold there, sure, but he is after something else - the “good herb” or yerba buena which legend 
has it grows in the native gardens, the stuff that puts the a/ta (high) in Alta California. He finally 
made his first trip the year before, made it as far as Monterey, but then had to turn back. 

This time, he hopes to make it farther north where the herb is reputed to grow. He may be a 
gentleman and an officer, but what he really wants is to wear flowers in his hair, dance the night 
away around a bonfire on the beach, and live in harmony with the locals. At long last, in March 
of ‘76, he and his party reach the shores of the Bay, where they find the miraculous yerba 
growing in prolific fields along the shore. There, they observe a ritual wherein the natives place 


the herb, “upon burning stones, and immediately a more agreeable vapor is emitted than from 


3? Yerba Buena, referring to wild mint growing along the shore, was the name given to a cove of San Francisco Bay, 
filled by 1860 and now the site of downtown San Francisco. The first use of the Yerba Buena toponym is somewhat 
obscure - Padre Font mentions the abundant yerba buena in his diaries (Bolton 1930, 333), and contemporary 
sources give this as the name of the pueblo established along with the mission and presidio which were called San 
Francisco (White 2007). However, the first recorded use of the name, according to Kyle et al (2002) is not until 
George Vancouver’s visit in 1792. It was the name given to an Anglo settlement on the shores of the cove founded 
by William A. Richardson in 1835, when it was said “Richardson’s only neighbors were bears, coyotes, and wolves. 
The nearest people lived either at the Presidio or at Mission Dolores.” (ibid, 354). Had there ever really been a 
pueblo of Yerba Buena? In 1847, recognizing that no one outside of the local area had ever heard of Yerba Buena, 
the new city adopted San Francisco as its official name, which is what everyone called it anyway (see: 
http://www.sfmuseum.org/hist/name.html). 

33 Chapman 1921, quoted in Ivancovich (1960:22) 
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any incense...the [Indians], extremely transported with the scent, howl aloud.” Eureka, thinks 


Juan Bautista - I have found it! 


Not! 


No, it was not like that at all. De Anza, as we have said, was a gentleman. To be such a 


caballero in his time and place meant being “a great Indian fighter,”*4 


and he had spent the early 
part of his career waging campaigns of extermination against the Seri, Apache, and “Papago” 
(O’odham) in present day Sonora and Arizona. Today, a historic trail commemorates the journey 
of the “intrepid, multi-ethnic expedition’”** that he led from Tubac to San Francisco, as though its 
purpose had been anything other than to eradicate the native population and cement Spanish 
control over its northwestern frontier against the encroaching Russian and British empires 
through a program of colonial settlement. And the yerba buena, after all, was only a kind of mint 
- there was no cannabis here when De Anza arrived (the ritual described above is from Herdotus’ 
account of Scythians in 450 B.C.),*° though by the 1790s colonial officials would be 
encouraging the settlers in Alta California to plant hemp needed to make ship-rigging ropes.*” 

California, of course, is both a real place and a mythical land. If the modern myth has a 
rainbow coalition of pioneers holding hands to cross the Colorado into the land of plenty, this is 
not so far from the fantasy laid out in Las Sergas de Esplandian, a Spanish novel published no 
later than 1510 which provides the most convincing etymology for the name of California. 


According to the book, a land by this name was imagined to be: 


...on the right hand of the Indies...very close to the side of the Terrestrial Paradise, 
and it was peopled by black women...they were of strong and hardy bodies, of ardent 
courage and great force... Their arms were all of gold...For, in the whole island, there 


was no metal but gold.*° 


34 Tvancovich 1960, 22 

35 Bureau of Land Management, n.d. 

3¢ A scan of the relevant pages of a 1737 translation of Herodotus’ History can be found at 
http://antiquecannabisbook.com/chap2B/Greco_Roman/Herodotus.htm 

37 Mosk (1939) 

38 Quoted in Hale (1864) 
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Ruling over this land is said to be a Queen called Calafia. “Why,” asks Edward Everett Hale 
in the Atlantic Monthly of March 1864, “did not Powers carve his statue of California out of the 
blackest of Egyptian marbles?” referencing an 1858 sculpture by Hiram Powers in which a 
female figure of white marble holds in one hand a divining rod, clutching behind her back a 
thorny branch - promise and peril. “Try once more, Mr. Powers! We have found her now.”*? 

So, California is the name of a land ruled by a Queen called Calafia. Calafia-ornia - but what 
is an ornia? Let me now suggest a novel, and likely spurious, etymology. In Old Spanish - and 
surviving in contemporary Galician - the word bigornia, from the Latin bicornia (two-horned), 
refers to an anvil. It is pure coincidence, no doubt, that at the center of Alta California lies a great 
valley - early Spanish maps depicted it as a great lake - whose two branches (horns?) come 
together to form the Bay-Delta, the foot of the anvil. 

No one, to my knowledge, has ever used this metaphor to describe California, but why not? 
A flat surface, pointing in two directions from the center, bigornia. All around the edges of the 
anvil’s surface, or the valley, are mountains - Coast Range to the West, Sierra Nevada to the 
East, Siskiyou and Cascade to the North. Anvil also has an anatomical meaning, a part of the 
inner ear. Ascending from the bigornia, the anvil, then, is perhaps a journey to the Orejon - the 


”40 and one (unlikely) theory points to this 


big ear. Oregon is “the most disputed of U.S. names, 
Spanish word as its origin. Truth be damned, I have already said this is a spurious exercise! 
Following the Sacramento valley to its northern end, over the mountains, and finally down 
into another great valley - the Willamette - on the other side, a path connecting the far reaches of 
Alta California to the disputed territories to the north began to be traversed by white travelers as 
early as the 1820s. Between the two immense valleys, “almost lost between dense forests and 


941 


rugged mountains,” is the valley of the Rogue River. Trappers from the Hudson Bay Company, 


who made incursions into these rugged mountains but did not establish permanent settlements, 
were the first to establish this route connecting the Sacramento and Willamette valleys,*” by way 
of the Rogue. French trappers, finding the native people in this liminal landscape “a peculiarly 


troublesome lot” applied the name Les Coquins.** In translation: rascal, scoundrel, or Rogue. In 


>? Hale (1864) 

40 Goddard and Love (2004). These authors suggest an origin in the Algonquin language (native people of New 
England), referring to a mythical great river of the West. 

41 Walker and Hurley (2011, 210) 

” LaLande (2021) 

43 McArthur 1992, 720. 
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the 1840s, as Alta California was seized by the United States in the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
(to become simply California), and Britain ceded its claim to what would be called at first 
“Oregon Country’, this route carried increasing traffic between the two new American 
territories. 

Spanish settlements in Alta California had been brutal on the native population, but the direct 
impacts of settlement had been largely confined to the area surrounding the string of missions 
along the coast, the northernmost of which was San Francisco de Solano, in Sonoma. Following 
the discovery of gold in the Sierra Nevada in 1849, and the flood of immigrants into California 
that followed, the political leaders of the new state sought a solution to the “Indian problem” in 
areas being encroached on by white settlers for the first time. Many of the settlers searching for 
their fortune in gold soon found that treasure was not so easy to come by, and their ranks were 
full of restless and agitated young men. The legislature devised a solution - issue state bonds to 
pay wages to privately organized gangs of “volunteer” militias who were eager to attack the 


Indians anyway. 


Fig. 2. Map of the Rogue River Valley in southern Oregon 
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In 1851 or 1852, someone discovered gold north of the 42nd parallel - in the Oregon 
Territory - near the trail connecting the two great valleys. This brought an influx of white settlers 
intent on permanent occupation into the Rogue River area for the first time. As miners arrived in 
the boomtown of Jacksonville, conflict between the settlers and the native people - comprising 
multiple groups speaking several languages but called generically “Rogue River Indians” by the 
colonists - began to escalate. Many of the incidents over the next few years involved companies 
of volunteers from California pursuing native people into the Rogue Valley in retribution for 
crimes they were alleged to have committed. Amid these early skirmishes, representatives of the 
Takelma, Shasta, and Dakubetede tribes including Apserkahar, Toquahear, and Anachaharah - 
the whites called them Jo, Sam and Jim - negotiated a treaty with U.S. representatives, granting 
them the land around a feature called the Table Rocks as a reservation. 

In the summer of 1855, with drought in the Rogue Valley shutting down most mining 
operations for lack of water, the idea of Indian war as economic stimulus - the “pork barrel” 
model of California - began to gain favor among the southern Oregon settlers. Over the next two 
years, companies of Oregon volunteers would terrorize the remaining native population with an 
“avowed determination. ..to exterminate the Indian race,” beginning with an attack in October 
1855 known as the Lupton Massacre when volunteers from Jacksonville ambushed those camped 
at the Table Rocks reservation. Rejecting criticism of the volunteers, the Statesman of Salem 
declared that, “Savage atrocity will be punished and prevented, and a grateful Congress will 
appropriate to repay the patriotic citizens of Oregon the expenses incurred in defence of their 
homes and family.”*° Although much of the money was never appropriated as public opinion in 
the rest of the nation turned against the “army of Indian-murderers and government robbers,”*° 
the Rogue River War was devastating to the native population. Survivors remaining on the Table 


Rocks land, and any others who could be rounded up by the special agent appointed by the 


#4 Joel Palmer, quoted in Schwartz 1997, 117 
4 Salem Statesman, March 11, 1856, quoted in Schwartz (1997, 118). 
46 Frances Fuller Victor, quoted in Schwartz (1997, 148) 
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Indian service, were “removed” - taken by ship or forced to march - to the newly established 
Coast Reservation, more than two hundred miles to the north. 
And so, from these origins, the settler culture of southern Oregon can be said to harbor an 


“ornery tradition’”*” 


- a Strain of conservative populism with a side of genocidal mania. Whether 
they arrived from California following the Oregon trail, or from the Willamette Valley following 
the California trail, many of this first wave of white*® colonists had come from Missouri, 
Kentucky, and other parts of the South or contested border territories.*° In the first of several 
secessionist movements emanating from the region, William Green T’ Vault, who had come from 
Tennessee, used his Table Rock Sentinel newspaper to advocate for a Territory of Jackson, 
allowing slavery, to be carved out of southern Oregon and northern California.°° This proposed 
territory, along with Jacksonville and Jackson County, were named for former president Andrew 
Jackson - slave-owning southern planter and architect of “Indian removal” policy and the Trail of 
Tears in the southeast - a fitting hero for this crowd. 

T’Vault did not get his wish - Oregon was admitted to the Union in 1859 as a “free” state. As 
early as 1843, the provisional legislature of the Oregon Territory had passed a law banning 
slavery. The following year, it added a provision that free Blacks were to leave the Territory 
under threat of flogging. The ban on slavery and the exclusion of non-white immigrants 
continued to be linked in the debate over Oregon’s statehood in the 1850s. Democrats like 
Matthew P. Deady, president of Oregon’s constitutional convention, favored slavery to maintain 
a Jeffersonian agrarian society, “with its virtues of independence and self-reliance’”>! (irony 
apparently unintended!). Republicans opposed slavery, “out of love for the teeming millions of 
poor white laborers.”*” In drafting the future state’s Constitution, Oregon’s delegates prepared 
two versions of the key articles to be put to a vote: one prohibiting slavery, and one allowing it; 


one allowing free Blacks, and one prohibiting their admission. By vote of the white male 
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citizenry, Oregon’s constitution would ban slavery and provide that, “No free negro or 
mulatto...shall come, reside or be within this state...”>* 

Alongside prosecution of the Rogue War, settlers in the southern part of the territory were 
busy snapping up land through the Oregon Donation Land Act. Fields which had supplied native 
villages with foods like camas bulbs were burned and cleared to run cattle and plant wheat. 
Others claimed timber lands and began clearing the forests. Mining further intensified in the 
1880s, as the hydraulic technique allowed prospectors to extract gold from poorer deposits. ™4 

Yet by the 1890s, this smoldering frontier was being recast as untouched earthly paradise. A 
railroad following the old Oregon-California Trail connected the Rogue Valley to Portland, 
Sacramento, and beyond. A new boom began - fresh fruit from southwest Oregon was hauled 
across the continent in refrigerated train cars. Boosters in Medford, the center of the orchard 
boom, extolled fruit-growing as “a pleasant occupation, in a sense carrying one back to Eden,”>° 
in a place “where Nature shows her finest handiwork.”*° 

This vision of Eden - which was constructed in apple-growing districts around the Pacific 
Northwest at this time - also emphasized racial exclusion. “There are no colonies of Japanese, 
Chinese, Hindoos or negroes to lower the standard of labor and of American civilization,” the 
Medford Commercial Club boasted.°’ Fruit growing was said to be “gentleman’s work” that 
“cannot be done by ignorant foreigners nor by cultus Americans,” only by “a person of refined, 
cultivated taste.”°® These gentleman orchardists, embracing a feminized Nature imagined as both 
mother and seductress,°’ were said to be creating a “new type of civilization” with all of the 
amenities but none of the stresses of city life.°’ Wealthy investors from cities nearer and farther - 
Portland, San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago - came to the Rogue Valley in search of a summer 


home where they could also “play at being a gentleman farmer.”°! 
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This recasting of the Rogue as a natural refuge for white men seeking to escape the ills of 
modern life can likewise be found in the writing of Zane Grey, novelist of the Western genre 
whose work has been instrumental in perpetuating the tropes of frontier mythology. In Rogue 
River Feud,® protagonist Keven returns home to Grant’s Pass after being wounded in World 


War I: 


The River called to Keven. At night he lay awake listening to its low roar...He longed 
to drift into the wilderness, into the mountain fastness which the Rogue penetrated. 
And that was the first longing he had felt for years - except to die. Pictures wavered 
before his wide eyes in the dark - Chair Riffle, with its glancing slide along the ledges 
under which the steelhead lurked; Whisky Creek, where the otter and the wild boars 


fought; Solitude, so sweet and wonderful in all that had given it name. 


In this imaginary, the Rogue is the domain of unspoiled and wild nature with restorative 
powers, a place to go back to the land. Unfortunately for Keven, being the protagonist in a 
Western novel, his healing retreat is interrupted as he gets pulled into a conflict between rough- 
and-tumble salmon fishermen and the fish-packing monopoly. Going back to the land is never so 
simple! 

28 2 ok 

Back to the land. The gentleman orchardists of the 1890s-1910s had been seeking an earthly 
paradise, but one that was tame and genteel. The orchard lands were scattered along the valley 
bottoms - some in locations with ruinously poor, rocky soils, that would never yield fruit,“* and 
others on dry lands that would require the construction of dams and canals if they were to 
prosper. Half a century later, a new wave of nature-seeking migrants would arrive in the Rogue 
basin, staking their claims with a different geography. Their version of Eden was to be found in 
the hills, isolated from the established communities of the valley, on or near public lands, on 


tracts that had been worked over by mining and logging claims.® Unlike the orchardists, these 
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“pioneer utopians”” 


were unlikely to be drawn in by promises of racial purity and exclusivity - 
their ideology was one of universal love and harmony - yet they too were mostly white. They 
were also the first to introduce cannabis into this landscape. 

Following the trajectory of the plant in this context is the task of the following chapters. 
Another half-century on, and orchards are being torn out to plant weed, the skunky aroma of 
which fills the atmosphere of the Rogue Valley as fall harvest approaches. Is this anyone’s Eden? 
Is it a hippie utopia, united in communal ideas by a magical plant? A Jeffersonian collective of 
virtuous yeoman farmers, independent-minded yet democratic, bringing order to nature? Or 
perhaps a Jacksonian paradise like that of the self-styled “argonauts” of the Gold Rush® - every 
man for himself, grabbing for the Golden Fleece, woe unto whoever stands in his way? 

It is none of the above, and all of the above. If there is a lesson to be learned in the history of 
the “settlement” of southern Oregon, it is that the peculiar mix of “hard-working, hard-fighting, 


blue-collar’® 


communities, hippie back-to-the-landers, next-generation homesteaders, city 
slicker speculators and hobby farmers, creates a constellation of ideologies which are all bound 
up in the region’s cannabis booms. There is nothing about cannabis that necessarily “wakes up 
this thing that says we’re all connected” - as one grower put it (see Ch. 4) - any more than it 
leads to Reefer Madness, or any more than tending apple orchards leads to the formation of a 
new civilization. If there are two ideological poles at play here - one which says we are all one, 


and another whose motto is don’t tread on me - they are both wrapped up in production of 


cannabis in contemporary southern Oregon. 


Back to Whose Land? 


If the ideals and values of the settlers who went Rogue in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries were steeped in ideologies of domination of nature, white supremacy, and patriarchy, 
the vision of those who made their livelihood in cannabis was supposed to offer something 
different. In this worldview of new age homesteaders, instead of reinforcing hierarchy and 
difference - as, say, tending an apple orchard was said to do - working with cannabis is supposed 


to inspire a communitarian orientation that emphasizes equality and love. One of my concerns in 
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this dissertation is to critique this philosophy which says that “weed can save the world” 
(especially Ch. 4). Perhaps this is too easy a target - the purview of hippies and stoners can 
hardly be the foundation for rigorous debate, can it? However, in piecing together the origins and 
influence of this way of thinking, I hope to show that it is central to the re-formulation of 
cannabis as an object of commerce, desired by the wellness-conscious consumer. At the same 
time, the embrace of cannabis as a universal, trans-historical “magical plant” erases the role of 
difference and inequality in making this emergent industry possible. 

Deeply rooted in the white Euro-American imagination of cannabis is the notion that 
consuming the plant opens the possibility of transforming the subject into an exotic other. Here 
again we encounter Lee’s notion of the trickster, the double, the twin. In this case, it is not the 
plant being doubled but the person under the influence of the plant whose double may appear. 
Consider this passage from Jonathan Franzen’s The Corrections, in which the narrator reflects on 
the protagonists’ relationship with drugs: 

What made drugs perpetually so sexy was the opportunity to be other. Years after he’d 

figured out that pot only made him paranoid and sleepless, he still got hard-ons at the thought 

of smoking it. Still lusted for that jailbreak. 

What sort of “other” is it that cannabis promises to manifest in you? When European 
intellectuals and artists began to discover intoxicating cannabis and extracts thereof (hashish) in 
the mid-19th century, their accounts of this transformation were cast through a lens of Orientalist 
exoticism. At Le Club de Hachichins in Paris in the 1840s, guests could be transported with the 
aid of doctors dressed in “Oriental garb” who served Algerian dawamesk — a paste of hashish, 
sugar, nuts and spices - on plates of Japanese porcelain. ’° Participants would recount experiences 
like this: “The spirit (demon shall I not rather say?) of hashish had entire possession of me. I was 
cast upon the flood of illusions, and...I suddenly found myself at the foot of the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops...” Or this excerpt from American writer Fitz Hugh Ludlow in the 1850s: “Oriental 
gardens waited to receive me. From fountain to fountain I danced in graceful mazes bound with 
fillets of jasmine. I pelted with figs the rare exotic birds...or wheedled them to me with Arabic 
phrases of endearment. Through avenues of palm I walked arm-in-arm with [14th C. Persian 


poet] Hafiz...” As historian Bradley Borougerdi observes, this theme of “essentially becoming 
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Oriental for a time” through the psychoactive effects of cannabis is found consistently 
throughout narratives of the period.” 

These narratives of the magical transformative powers of hashish were also tinged with 
“terror, confusion, dread, and fear,” of being overtaken by “devils” and “demons. ’”” This is the 
other side of the doubling that was imagined to take place when one became the Oriental other - 
that it could “[raise] you to heaven” or induce “a fit of madness.””? This latter association came 
to hold greater sway in the U.S. and British imagination in the latter half of the 19th Century, 
pre-figuring prohibitionist discourse about the “devil weed.” Populations of the “Asiatic nations” 
were said to use cannabis “to stimulate the imagination to frenzy,” leading to insanity, delirium, 
and death. As the “Caucasian races” came into contact with these “Oriental habits,” they would 
be at risk of being overcome by these delirious frenzies. 4 

This latter discourse and its offshoots have been rightly and roundly critiqued by scholars 
since the 1970s for their racist under- and over-tones.’° Less notice has been taken of the 
persistence and reformulation of the former notion - that consuming cannabis can be imagined as 
a way of temporarily becoming a romanticized, rather than villainized, exotic other. 

Traces of this imaginary can be excavated from no less an estimable source than Michael 
Pollan’s non-fiction bestseller Botany of Desire.”° In the chapter on “Marijuana,” his relationship 
with the cannabis plant is filtered through what is said to be a universal human desire for 
intoxication through consumption of “magical,” “forbidden plant[s].”’’ From Pollan, we learn 
that “with the solitary exception of the Eskimos,’* there isn’t a people on Earth who doesn’t use 
psychoactive plants to effect a change in consciousness...this suggests...that the desire to alter 
one’s experience of consciousness may be universal.” This leads him to a search for the 
experience of pleasure derived from, “whatever exactly it is that the chemicals produced in 
[cannabis] flowers can do to a person’s conscious experience.” 

In the nineteenth century romantics and Orientalists writing under the influence of hashish 


and opium, Pollan finds not an imperialist imagination bound up in the colonial project, but the 
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origins of a modern notion of creativity and artistic expression. “Not just romantic poetry, but 
modernism, surrealism, cubism, and jazz have all been nourished by [the]...idea of the 
transforming imagination - and that idea in turn was nourished by a psychoactive plant.” 

In these artistic movements a fascination with a non-Western other, and the idea that this can 
be cultivated through consumption of cannabis has also been a through-line. The beat poets, 
influenced by the likes of Ludlow, “would experiment with the weed and then write elegiac 
verses.””? Allen Ginsberg, recalling his first experiences with “grass” in the 1940s, shortly after 
reading Rimbaud’s Season in Hell, finds a new conception of space and time revealed through 
the plant. Studying the paintings of Paul Cezanne, he becomes aware of a sensory illusion 
created by alternating between perceiving a space as two- or three-dimensional. “Maya, maya 
sensory space,” as Ginsberg describes it. “Cezanne was very conscious of that optical space, and 
the marijuana had sensitized me to that precise awareness or mindfulness...”” What does he mean 
here by “maya’’? It is probably a reference to the concept in Indian religions and philosophies 
which refers to the illusion of reality. Ginsberg goes on to explain the connection he saw 


between smoking grass and Buddhism: 


In Buddhist meditations you sit, actually observing how the senses operate, and 
explore the wall of the senses: sight, smell, sound, taste, touch and mind. Marijuana 
catalyzed the same kind of observation without the Buddhist terminology or 


discipline. I began to realize ‘the eye altering alters all’ [—] that’s Blake...*° 


Ginsberg, unlike the European poets of a century prior, does not imagine himself transported 
to Oriental gardens, nor speaking in unknown tongues with ancient poets and birds (New York 
instead becomes “some kind of vast robot city”®!) - he does not “become Oriental.” But he does 
find in his experience with cannabis a revelation of the true nature of things that aligns with 


insights gained from studying Asian religion and philosophy alongside the canon of Western 


poetry. 
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And so, Pollan, in search of an understanding of this transformation of consciousness and 
how the cannabis plant engenders it, turns first to science. He speaks with pioneers of the study 
of the endocannabinoid system (see Ch. 3), including Allyn Howlett who describes the effects of 
cannabinoids - pain relief, short-term memory loss, sedation - as “...exactly what Adam and Eve 
would have wanted after being thrown out of Eden.”*” Soon, however, the scientists are at a loss 
to explain how cannabis effects consciousness, so Pollan proceeds by “literary and 
phenomenological” means - reading books and smoking pot (nice work if you can get it).°? He 
then comes to a new understanding of “what cannabis does to human consciousness and what. ..it 
has to teach us about it,” focusing on the effect of short-term memory loss and temporal 
disorientation. “For it is only by forgetting that we ever really drop the thread of time and 
approach the experience of living in the present moment...” This absorption in the present 
moment, for Pollan, approximates an experience of eternity idealized by “both Eastern and 
Western religious traditions.” 

Picking up the Biblical metaphor of the forbidden fruit, he then shows how in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition the notion that spiritual knowledge could come from a plant is derided as 
pagan folly (no mention is made, by either Pollan or Ginsburg, of the Buddhist ethical precept in 
the pancasila that proscribes the use of intoxicants). In defiance of Christian doctrine, “The 
magic plants were, and remain, a gravitational force pulling us back to Earth, to matter, away 
from the there and then of Christian salvation and back to the here and now.” For both 
Christianity and capitalism, according to Pollan, cannabis is “dangerous.” Because cannabis, “by 
immersing us in the present and offering something like fulfillment here and now, short-circuits 
the metaphysics of desire on which Christianity and capitalism (and so much else in our 
civilization) depend.” 

In sum, he finds in this magic plant an escape from “the tyranny of time.” This escape seems 
to transport the cannabis-using subject not only outside the strictures of time, but to a state of 
nature imagined as preceding “our civilization” - a pre-Christian (pagan), pre-capitalist mindset 
in which the differences of East and West are erased, and we are all bathed in the light of 
universal spiritual knowledge. Here we can detect echoes of a romantic Orientalism, an escape to 


something like what Michel LeBris describes as, “That Elsewhere, that yearned-for realm where 
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it was supposed that a man might get rid of the burden of self, that land outside space and 
time...” 

Though I have implied a link between Pollan’s writing and the Orientalist romantic writers 
he admires, this point requires further refining. There is a strain of Orientalism at work in 
Pollan’s universalizing discourse, though it might be more fully contextualized within the history 
of Indo-European discourse. It is only fitting that ideas about cannabis and its relationship to 
human nature be entwined with the history of early peoples of the Eurasian Steppe and how they 
have been imagined, as this time-space also figures prominently in archaeological investigations 
into the history of the plant’s use. 

There are at least three varieties of Orientalism, of the East in the imagination of the West. 
First, there is the romantic enchantment variety, the fascination with the exotic other. Next, there 
is the Orient imagined as irrational, static, backward, undeveloped - the narratives in service of 
colonial conquest critiqued by Edward Said.®° A third image, which has been intertwined with 
the history of Orientalism, is that of the Indo-European. The history of ideas and ideologies 
which have been mapped onto this construction is itself quite complex, as Stefan Arvidsson 
shows in Aryan Idols.*° The thread I wish to pull on here is a discourse that posits that white 
Europeans, as descendants of an original Indo-European people are, in a sense, “real Indians.” 
This intersects with a cannabis enthusiasm which, finding traces of the plant in Indo-European 
mythology and material culture, imagines that its consumption is an essential and timeless part of 
human nature. This makes cannabis consumption not so much a matter of becoming an exotic 
other, but of recovering the other inside, getting back to “our” true nature. 

As Arvidsson explains, the discovery in the late 18th century of an Indo-European language 
family, “in a sense transformed India, Persia, and the surrounding areas in Central Asia into a 
European Orient,” recast as a region whose cultures could “capture the essence of [Europe’s] 
own identity without mediation. ’’*’ In the early nineteenth century, the search for an original 
homeland of the “Aryan” or “Indo-German” people became a legitimating discourse for colonial 
conquest. The idea that a master race of culture-creating world-conquerors had come from Asia 


justified European expansion, “since the spread of civilization follows the sun; therefore, 
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Europe’s conquest of America is only a natural, legal continuation of the Asiatic Aryan’s 
conquest of Europe.”°® 

It should not be any surprise that this ideology of an Aryan master race was favored by Nazi 
Germany and is still in vogue with white supremacist and white nationalist groups - including 
militias who advocate the creation of a white Aryan ethnostate in the Pacific Northwest.* But 
this is not the only ideology caught up in this term. In the later nineteenth century, religious 
scholar Friedrich Max Miiller framed the connections of the newly recognized language family 
as a unifying force behind a humanist worldview. He spoke of an “Aryan brotherhood” to 
audiences at Oxford not to declare the superiority of a master race, but to critique British 
colonialism in India, “to create feelings of connectedness, rather than to exclude different 
people.””° The idea of an Indo-European Aryan race, in Muller’s treatment, “stood as a sign of 
kinship and the political rhetoric of love.”*! 

It would be anachronistic and incorrect to describe Miiller as a hippie, but perhaps not 
inaccurate to point to his philosophy of a universal brotherhood of humanity as a predecessor of 
this style of thought. He wrote of the experience of looking at the horizon, when “a feeling soon 
arises about something beyond it, and something beyond that...From this recognition of the 
infinite springs the pious feeling of man’s inconsequence and dependence on the all- 
encompassing, the absolute, the infinite - God.”?” 

Perhaps he might have enjoyed taking in a sunset at Indian Rock! He also described his work 
as a philologist as being, “like an Indian trapper, spying for every footprint, every layer, every 
broken blade...°°.” Studying the religion of the “Aryans,” he finds “at the earliest dawn of 
history, the fathers of the Aryan race, the fathers of our own race, gathered in the great temple of 
nature...” 

The study of Indo-European mythology in the late nineteenth century, led by Miiller and his 
colleagues, saw myth as a poetic explanation of nature. The work of these “nature mythologists” 


was received enthusiastically by a bourgeoisie ambivalent about the progress of industrial 
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capitalism and turning to the “worship of nature’s beauty” as an antidote.** In Germany, this 
desire for unspoiled, primitive nature collided with the construction of a national origin myth 
casting the German people as “tribal” heirs of their Aryan ancestors. These discourses coalesced 
into what Hartmut Lutz calls “Indianthusiasm” - in this case, a fascination directed not to the 
Indo-European east, but to the “Indians” of North America, with whom German writers in this 
still-popular genre have imagined for over a century “a special affinity, even brotherhood.””° 

What does any of this have to do with cannabis? One of the myths that fascinated the nature 
mythologists was that of the “immortality drink,” a variation of which is found in cultures from 
India (amrita, soma), to Greece (ambrosia, nectar), to Scandinavia (mead). In variations of this 
myth, the source of the drink is at first held by evil natural powers but is stolen by the chief god 
who assumes the shape of a bird. Coming to earth, the bird is transformed into a plant which is 
the source of the drink.” It is perhaps mistaken to search for the “true” identity of the plant 
referenced in such a widespread myth, yet considering the evidence from the Rigveda - the oldest 
text of the Hindu canon - Clarke and Merlin (2013, 275) suggest that while soma was “probably 
not” made from cannabis, it just might have been after all. 

Archaeological studies of early Indo-European cultures continue to provide new evidence of 
a link between the migrations of these groups and the diffusion of cannabis. A 1959 excavation 
of a grave site associated with the Yamnaya culture - a bronze age proto-Indo-European society - 
in present-day Romania, identified carbonized cannabis seeds from 5,000 years ago, the earliest 
evidence of the practice of burning cannabis.’ Debates about the origin, domestication, and first 
use of cannabis for psychoactive purposes are ongoing, characterized by “cultural chauvinism” 
and seeking of “’we-were-first status.”’® A study of the Catacomb culture from a site in Russia, 
successor to the Yamnaya, suggested this as the earliest documented use of psychotropic 
cannabis,”’ about 4,000 years ago. A 2019 study from a site in western China inhabited by the 
Sogdian culture (another product of Indo-European migration in central Asia) finding more 


definitive evidence of THC content in cannabis, dated to about 2,500 years ago!” was publicized 
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as the “oldest evidence of marijuana use.” However, an earlier study from a Jushi culture site 
(also possibly of Indo-European origin), also in western China, had already documented cannabis 
containing THC found in the grave of a shaman which the authors dated to 2,700 years before 
present. !°! 

Whenever and wherever the use of psychoactive cannabis in ritual settings first began, 
diffusion of the plant seems to have picked up with increasing migration of equestrian pastoralist 
Indo-European peoples beginning in the Bronze Age (c. 5,000 years ago).'°* The nomadic people 
known to the Greeks as Scythians, whom Herodotus described burning cannabis seeds in funeral 
rites, may have been key in spreading the plant along trade routes connecting East Asia and 
Europe as they invaded, traded, and settled in new regions. !° 

More than the actual history of cannabis diffusion and ritual use throughout Eurasia, though, 
I want to point out here the appropriation of this history as evidence of psychoactive cannabis 
use as a matter of European and Euro-American cultural heritage, invoking something along the 
lines of Miiller’s “earliest dawn of history” and the “fathers of our own race, gathered in the 
great temple of nature.” For an instance of this discourse, take the work of Chris Bennett, author 
of a book expounding the “soma is cannabis” theory. In concluding an article on the “Indo- 
European cannabis cult,” Bennett declares that “Cannabis was the sacrament of our ancestors and 
we have a collective indigenous natural right to access this gift of nature.” !% In an 
accompanying work of digital art titled “Caveman Cannabis,” a map shows the plant diffusing 


outward from a PIE [Proto-Indo-European] Homeland south the Caucasus Mountains. !°° 
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Fig. 3, “Caveman Cannabis,” from Bennett (2021) 


Of course, an obsession with cannabis is not necessary for this sort of appropriation of 
indigenous identity, nor is it inevitable that users of cannabis imagine themselves in this way. 
Indianthusiasm is not only a German pastime, but has also has deep roots in the U.S. and has 
become increasingly popular among white Americans - a wave of “racial shifters,” in Circe 
Sturm’s term, have taken to identifying as Native American, especially Cherokee.!°° As evidence 
of this phenomenon being decoupled from cannabis, take the case of former president Bill 
Clinton (who famously did not inhale) claiming to be “part Cherokee.” !°” Then again, consider 
Willie Nelson - famous for his canna-enthusiasm, who also self-identifies as Cherokee. In an 
autobiography, he writes, “From the wild Injun kid to the ponytailed, peace-pipe smoking chief 
of the Nelson clan, I’ve never doubted that my Indian blood is a big part of who I am.” In his 
exploration of Cherokee culture, he finds a religion of “belief in gods above and below the earth, 
in the waters and across the land...[that] seemed to share much with the way of the Tao, which 
also sees God in all creation.”!°8 The peace-pipe sparks a sort of Miillerian insight into the 
interconnectedness of all things and people. In the tradition of Orientalist hashishins like Ludlow 
and Ginsberg, he appropriates the wisdom of the East. Layered onto that, he finds this insight 
reinforced by his own “Indian blood” - he is not becoming the other but appropriating what he 
claims to be his own true identity. 

What I am describing here is akin to what have been labeled “settler imaginaries,” 


mythologies that reinforce “the perceived white right to property.”!” But while imaginaries such 
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as those that underpin Sagebrush Rebellion actions like the occupation of the Malheur National 
Wildlife Refuge are built on notions of “bootstraps individualism” and the taming of a wild 
frontier, the ideology I am flagging here performs its flattening of racial difference and erasure of 
violent histories by imagining a universal kinship of all people, revealed through the healing 
powers of the cannabis plant. 

Certainly, the adoption of Indo-European iconography and the self-identification as 
indigenous, as in Bennett’s Caveman Cannabis, slides all too easily into overt and aggressive 
white supremacy. This is evidenced by the popularity of Norse mythology among white 
supremacist groups, some of which invoke the history of Viking settlement in North America to 
“tap into the idea of indigenous belonging while conveniently glossing over their status as 
settlers on stolen land.”!'® This movement is represented tragi-comically in the figure of Jake 
Angeli, the “QAnon Shaman” who participated in the storming of the U.S. capitol on January 6, 
2021 wearing his horned helmet, coyote skin, beads, feathers, and displaying his bare torso with 
runic tattoos suggesting neo-nazi affiliation.''! Asked why he became a “shaman,” Angeli says, 
“T always wanted to know what the Native Americans understood. They didn’t wear feathers 
and...drink plant medicines and...know all the stars...for no reason...I knew there was a reason 
for their ancient traditions.”!” 

In this bizarre cocktail, a more familiar variety of settler colonial possessive individualism 
and its contradictions was symbolized in the death by trampling of a capitol rioter carrying a flag 
bearing the slogan “Don’t Tread on Me,” the Gadsden Flag. This flag, with its yellow 
background, slogan, and image of a rattlesnake, is named for Christopher Gadsden. His name is 
also memorialized at Gadsden’s Wharf in Charleston, South Carolina, where an estimated 
150,000 African captives were held before being sold at auction.'!? Before the debates about 
slavery in the Pacific states, it was the opening of another western frontier with the Louisiana 


Purchase - the lower Mississippi Valley - that prompted South Carolina to re-open the wharf in 
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1803, followed by the biggest surge in the history of the global slave trade over the next five 
years.''4 Don’t tread on me, indeed. Egads! 

The sort of virulent settler imaginary embodied by Angeli and his fellow capitol rioters is an 
extreme version of the mix of new age romanticism and reactionary libertarianism that also 
manifests in canna-enthusiasm generally, and in the world of southern Oregon cannabis 
production explored in the following chapters. Without a doubt, Willie Nelson would bristle at 
any comparison to Angeli, and Willie’s brand of universalist philosophy that flattens cultural 
difference into a trans-cultural religion mediated by the magical plant - while problematic - is not 
equivalent to the toxic brew offered by the QAnon Shaman. At the same time, these narratives 
about an ancient healing plant, the sacrament of “our” ancestors, take part in constructing a sense 
of belonging that pervades the culture of the mostly white cannabis farmers who inhabit the 
Rogue Valley. 

Let’s go back to the land one more time, to that land of argonauts, pioneers, gentleman 
farmers, and plant medicine healers - the Rogue Valley - to see if we can locate a figure who 
embodies this mix and its contradictory appropriation of frontier mythology, nature worship, and 
Indianthusiasm, filtered through the lens of canna-enthusiasm. Such a figure is to be found in the 
unlikely persona of Jim Belushi. 

Belushi is “the ultimate Illinois alpha male,” according to his Blues Brothers co-star Dan 
Akyroyd in the 2020 Discovery Channel reality television mini-series Growing Belushi, about 
Belushi’s misadventures as a cannabis farmer in the Rogue Valley. A gentleman farmer from 
Chicago, by way of Hollywood, seeking refuge in the quiet genteel landscape of the southern 
Oregon - this could be a tale from the turn of the 20th century as easily as the 21st, a romantic 
nostalgia reinforced by the style of the rustic mansion Belushi builds on his riverfront property. 
An early scene in the show finds the star playing Zane Grey, stepping into the Rogue for a spot 
of fly-fishing. “This is a spiritual place,” he says in voice-over, before performing a pratfall into 
the river. He elaborates in an essay, recalling the moment when he first entered the waters of the 
Rogue: “When I emerged, I felt as though I had been baptized. I saw the light! The river spirits 


had cleansed me and I immediately began the journey to discover what this river had to offer.” !'° 
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Following legalization of recreational marijuana, he finds that it offers a new business 
opportunity - but one that might not be such a great investment. In the show, his family and 
friends stage an intervention at his L.A. home to try to stop him from throwing away his fortune 
on the venture, but he is undeterred. “I just think the medicine in this plant, I just think it’s a 
miracle,” he tells his daughter in a touching reality-sitcom moment. Back on the land, Jim eases 
tensions among his farm crew by smudging them with sage smoke and performing a ceremony in 
a sweat lodge, which he says was built for him, along with a totem pole,'!® by Takelma people. 
“I am, like, a little shaman, you know?” he tells a CBS reporter. '!’ Belushi’s sweat lodge 
ceremonies, so he says, “whip Mother Earth, Father Sun, Water Spirit, and Fire Spirit around our 
bodies to detoxify us from impurities torturous to carry in one’s heart.'!*” All of the healing 
derived from, “This land, this river and its cannabis,” have opened his heart and made him a 
more empathetic person. “This place is a guardian for the wellness of the plant...and I am 
overwhelmed with gratitude to have been led to the Rogue River and be a part of this agricultural 


and healing circle of life,” he writes. 


Fig. 4. Jim Belushi at his Rogue River cannabis farm. 


And so the land, the river, the plant, and the spirits that inhabit them become part of the 
Belushi brand, available for purchase at a dispensary near you (if you are in Oregon, Colorado, 


or Illinois) - even if, as in Illinois, the cannabis is actually grown under artificial lights at an 
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indoor facility operated by a subsidiary of Curaleaf, a multi-state conglomerate.!!? It may be a 
shameless display of white privilege, an erasure of the settler colonial present with echoes of 
Orientalism and Indianthusiasm, to so boldly appropriate native culture into a slurry of new age 
spiritualism used in gaining a marketing edge for a product competing against scores of others in 
the dispensary display case - I certainly think so. But if we can, for a moment, set aside the 
romanticism, escapism, and primitivism that have shaped Euro-American discourse about 
cannabis for the past two centuries and allow that - while it may not be a matter of universal 
human nature - there is something magical or miraculous about this plant, what becomes of this 
magic when it is re-presented in commodified form like this? Does the commodification of 
cannabis in the context of legalization necessarily entail an evacuation of any magical, mystical, 
or spiritual qualities, or their reduction to mere marketing devices? What might it mean to speak 


of a magical commodity? 


The Magical Commodity 


So we have, on the one hand, a notion of cannabis as miraculous medicine, revealing the true 
oneness of all being and posing a danger to capitalist ideology. On the other hand, discussions of 
legalization often frame cannabis as “a crop like any other.” A promotional brochure from the 
Inland Cannabis Farmer’s Association (a group from the northern Sacramento Valley and Sierra 
Nevada Foothills in northern California) provides an example of this discourse. The 
organization’s director is quoted here as stating, “We are in agreement that cannabis farming 
should be legitimate. We want to be treated like any other crop... What we look for, in a policy 
sense, is like any other commodity.” !”° 

The question of whether cannabis is like any other commodity crop also informs a debate 
between the editor of the Lost Coast Outpost (an independent newspaper from Humboldt 
County, California) and Hezekiah Allen, director of a group called the California Growers 
Association. In the context of an upcoming vote on Proposition 64, California’s recreational 
marijuana legalization initiative which ultimately passed in 2016, Allen decides to oppose the 


measure, highlighting what he sees as the negative aspects of treating cannabis like any other 
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crop. “Prop 64 opens the door for consolidated ownership and market capture. ..[it] opens the 
floodgates for the industrialization of agriculture...treating farms as factories has failed our 
planet and our society.” The paper’s editor responds, asking, “So you think this is a politically 
viable position: That cannabis, though an agricultural crop like any other, must be regulated 
differently and more restrictively not because it is a drug but because it is a new crop and 
therefore we can mandate that it be grown in a sustainable fashion [?]”!! 

The idea that legalization might entail the transformation of cannabis into a commodity crop 
like any other - whether hailed or opposed - pervades debates on the topic. There is a teleology to 
both positions which supposes an integration of cannabis as one more commodity in an 
industrialized agri-food system as the likely outcome of legalization - a desirable outcome for the 
Outpost; one to be avoided for Allen. Embedded in this debate is a notion of the commodity as 
commonplace and unremarkable - so many widgets churned out by a taken-for-granted 
production process. A commodity, in this popular usage, is a generic object not imbued with 
magical qualities. At the same time, the notion of legalization as a catalyst for commodification 
supposes that cannabis in a prohibition context has been something other than a commodity, 
perhaps a magical gift of nature? 

Neither of these positions seems adequate to me. Instead, I want to suggest that legalization 
entails a reworking of cannabis’ commodity status, and even as it collides with conventional 
agricultural systems and policies this need not be thought of as antithetical to its “magic.” With a 
bit of reconsideration of the meaning of both magic and commodity, these categories can be seen 
as compatible, and cannabis as an embodiment of both - a magical commodity. 

First, let us consider the proposition that cannabis in the context of prohibition is not a 
commodity, or a crop like any other. On its face, there is some obvious truth to this - farmers in 
Nebraska have not had the choice to select between corn, soybeans, or weed in their rotation (as 
they perhaps might do absent prohibition). Drug crops - that is, those plants legally defined as 
dangerous and subject to prohibition - do not play by the same rules as other crops for which 
policies are designed to promote their production and trade. !** Instead, resources are devoted to 
their eradication and the promotion of alternatives. Rather than subsidizing inputs and providing 


price supports to stimulate production, prohibition inadvertently creates its own stimulus, 
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boosting prices because of the elevated risk and scarcity created by drug war interdiction 
efforts.'*? That prohibition has in some measure shielded cannabis growers from the dynamics of 
other agricultural commodities is a point of agreement between Allen and the Outpost. The paper 
asks, “Didn’t [prohibition] provide a middle-class lifestyle for small Humboldt farmers? Didn’t it 
prevent the corporatization of the crop?” “Yes,” responds Allen, “it kept the crop insulated from 
the industrialization and it created the unique opportunity we have today.” 

But it would be difficult to sustain the argument that cannabis production has been “insulated 
from [a] ‘profit first’ culture because of prohibition,” as Allen states. While there may be such a 
class of environmentally conscious, independent, middle-income farmers who have benefited 
from the “stimulus of prohibition,” the period since the 1980s has also seen an intensification of 
production and attendant environmental impacts - energy use for indoor and greenhouse 
production, drying up streams, and poisoning wildlife. !** 

If prohibition had somehow prevented the commodification of cannabis, how would we 
understand the multi-billion-dollar international trade in this crop? What has driven the 
exponential increase in potency and yields over the past several decades? What induces a 
Raramuri farmer in Chihuahua to plant a field of marijuana, or a migrant crossing the U.S.- 
Mexico border to heft a pack full of weed on their journey, or a member of a drug-trafficking 
organization to coerce them into doing so?!*° Drug crops may be subject to a different set of 
incentives, their prices influenced by drivers that do not affect other crops, but this makes them 
no less a commodity than apples or oranges. 

The shift to legalized production, then, cannot be thought of as the onset of commodification 
(nor of industrialization, an equally troubled term). Neither should this be conceived of as the 
end of prohibition. Legalization does not mean the end of efforts to control production of the 
crop, but the construction of new boundaries between legal and illegal. This is why some 
scholars refer to “post-prohibition,” a term akin to “post-colonial”!”° - it is not the end, but a 
redefinition of the ends (as in, purposes). Eradication and interdiction are no longer aimed at 


total prohibition, but at least in part at protecting participants in the legal market. And there is no 
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single legal market, but a proliferation of markets with different rules and dynamics. Following 
the interplay of markets for legalized medical, recreational, and hemp cannabis will be one of the 
principal tasks of the following chapters. 
38 2K 

What of the magic, then? Is the magical quality of cannabis inherent in the plant itself and its 
power to affect consciousness? Or is it in some measure a product of its being caught up in 
secretive, informal, illicit trade networks? To proceed here, we must re-examine the meaning of 
“magic.” For Pollan, the magic plants are those that grant access to an extraordinary reality, 


while for Fernando Coronil in The Magical State!’ 


magic is both an extraordinary reality and 
the illusion which makes this reality convincing - the tricks, distractions, and diversions which 
bring a fantasy to life. In the sense of magic trick, the circulation of any commodity in particular, 
and all commodities in general in a capitalist context, provide excellent examples. We will not 
have to read deeply into Capital to support this position - Marx begins Volume I by stating that, 
“The wealth of societies in which the capitalist mode of production prevails appears as an 
‘immense collection of commodities’; the individual commodity appears as its elementary 
form.” !?8 

Here is a description of a superb magic trick! As David Harvey says, “’appears’ is not the 
same as ‘is’...something else is going on beneath the surface appearance. !?”” Commodities are 
bearers of exchange value (Harvey, again: “bearing something is not the same as being 


130 Of this social substance” called human labor 


something”), which Marx describes as “crystals 
which imbues them with a “phantom-like objectivity.” These things then speak to each other in 
“that language with which [they] alone are familiar, the language of commodities” which allows 
disparate objects to become commensurable. The magic of the commodity culminates in a sort of 
fetishism, wherein the relations between people that are embodied in things are perceived as 
simply relations between the things themselves. The definite, concrete processes which produced 
those things (their “supra-sensible or social” qualities) are now obscured, and their physical 


“sensuous” existence appears as objective reality. Per Harvey, “our social relation to the laboring 


activities of others is disguised in the relationships between things...the lettuces are mute, as it 
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were, as to how they were produced and who produced them.!*!” The commodity fetish is then a 
grand illusion which underpins the exchange of commodities in capitalism, irrespective of any 
magical qualities they may be said to possess as use values - a magic trick which applies equally 
to lettuce as to “electric lettuce.” !°? 

Then there is the magic involved in making things which are part of the messy and vibrant 
natural world into objects which can be alienated and individuated'** to perform this illusion and 
speak to each other in this secret language. What sorts of tricks are involved in turning a plant 
into a “crop”? For Karl Polanyi, there is a layer of fiction underpinning the production of 
commodities, since they are all premised on the mobilization of the basic factors of production - 
land, labor, and capital - which for Polanyi are “fictitious commodities.” This means that they are 
not produced for the purpose of being sold on the market - labor is the activity of living human 
beings, land is an inextricable part of the natural world, and capital as money is a successor to 
practices of gift exchange which in non-capitalist contexts are often wrapped up in networks of 
kinship and reciprocity.'*+ What can be built on a foundation of fiction but more fiction, more 
illusion? 

One of the difficulties with turning a plant, or a population of plants, into a crop, is that they 
tend to express variation. There may be genetic differences within and between populations, or 
environmental conditions which result in obvious or subtle differences in the qualities of the 
resulting harvest. In Seeing Like a State, James C. Scott recounts how in early modern Europe, 
feudal rents - the grain owed to lords by peasants - was measured according an endless variety of 
local standards: “Virtually everywhere...were endless micropolitics about how baskets might be 
adjusted through wear, bulging, tricks of weaving, moisture, the thickness of the rim... how the 
grain was to be poured...how damp it could be, whether the container could be shaken down, 
and, finally, if and how it was to be leveled off when full were subjects of long and bitter 
controversy.” !*> This patchwork of constantly changing local measurement practices foiled state 
efforts to levy taxes and regulate food supplies. As grain trade became increasingly complex in 


the eighteenth century, this myriad of systems was replaced by a uniform system of measures - 
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the metric system. “‘...[T]he mass-produced commodity is made by no one in particular and is 
intended for any purchaser at all...the virtue of the mass commodity is its reliable uniformity.” !*° 

A uniform system of measures is one important pre-condition for turning plant into crop - a 
ton is a ton, right? But what of the variations in the harvest that are not smoothed out by 
comparing weight? This is the problem which William Cronon describes in Chicago’s grain 
market of the mid-19th century. In the 1840s, grain was shipped in sacks which kept separate the 
product of each farm in their journey to market, without altering the “weight, bulk, cleanliness, 
purity and flavor that marked it as the product of a particular tract of land and a particular 
farmer’s labor.” !*” As the prairies west of the metropolis were plowed under and connected to 
the city by railroads, the production of grain soared. Storing grain in individual sacks was no 
longer practical - it had to be aggregated in bins in the newly invented steam-powered grain 
elevators. “Only then could corn or wheat cease to act like solid objects and begin to behave 
more like liquids: golden streams that flowed like water. '**” Another magic trick! Now the 
grains which had been tied to a particular tract of land and farmer’s labor could flow together 
with others determined to be of the same grade. These changes, in turn, “suddenly made it 
possible for people to buy and sell grain not as the physical product of human labor on a 
particular tract of prairie earth but as an abstract claim on the golden stream flowing through the 
city’s elevators. °°” Now we can play all kinds of games and tricks with these futures - three card 
monte, anyone? Step right up! 

And so far we have only touched on the innovations of the 18th and 19th centuries which 
made possible the exchange of widely varied products of nature as commodities in a complex, 
anonymous marketplace. Onto this list of magic tricks, it would be necessary to add the 
programs of genetic modification - by conventional breeding and DNA recombination - which 
have not only boosted agricultural productivity but also increased the uniformity of biological 
entities in ways that facilitates their circulation. !*° 

All of these are aspects of being a “commodity crop” which cannot be taken for granted in 


the case of cannabis. Legalized retailers still often purchase from individual farmers, with price 
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determined by the idiosyncratic qualities of the goods - there is no weed elevator, yet. There are, 
as yet no commodity futures for cannabis (a shielding from this aspect of commodification which 
is shared with onions, of all things). And while cannabis genetics have been transformed by 
amateur breeders, and efforts to create and assert property rights over unique varieties are 
underway, there is not (yet) the degree of corporate ownership of genetic resources seen in other 
crops. Some of the magic tricks implied in becoming “a crop like any other” are still pending. 

There is another sort of magic that commodities can perform, particularly those in which 
nature is directly involved in their production, whether by extraction or cultivation. This is what 
Coronil refers to in the case of oil in Venezuela - by claiming a monopoly on sub-surface 
resources, the state can become a “magnanimous sorcerer,” able to replace reality with “fabulous 
fictions propped up by oil wealth.” This wealth becomes a wellspring of power, used to create 
dazzling illusions of progress that distract from real pressing problems (or at least, they did when 
Coronil was writing over a decade ago). Oil, as the “lifeblood” '*! of the global economy, is 
perhaps a special case of this form of commodity magic, but it may find an analogue in drug 
crops. Oil is said to be an addiction, like a drug, and just as there are petro-states whose powers 
of sorcery are maintained by oil wealth, so too are certain regimes said to be “narco-states,” their 
power springing forth from the revenue stream generated by magic plants. 

But where Coronil’s Magical State “astonishes through the marvels of power rather than 
convinces through the power of reason,” debates about legalization of cannabis and the wealth 
that it generates in the U.S. have turned very much on the power of reason. The reasoning of 
legalization advocates is expressed succinctly by an advocate from the Marijuana Policy Project: 
“Before legalization, money from cannabis sales flowed through an underground market that 
endangered public safety and disrupted communities. But now, we see all across the country that 
revenue from the legal cannabis industry is supporting school, health care, and a range of other 
beneficial programs.” !* 

Legalized cannabis is seen as a way to undercut trans-national drug organizations, with 
declining seizures of marijuana at the U.S.-Mexico border - a 56% drop between 2013 and 


2017'*3 - held up as a key piece of evidence for this claim. Taxes on legal marijuana in states 
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with recreational sales have amounted to nearly $8 billion since Colorado and Washington 


7 a 


opened their markets in 201 with some states seeing revenue exceed pre-legalization 


forecasts, !*° 


even as revenue from other sources dropped during the COVID-19 pandemic. 
Rather than the “dazzling development projects” enacted by the sorcerers of Coronil’s Magical 
State, these revenues are destined to mundane social services - funding public schools, health 
insurance for the poor, mental health programs, law enforcement, substance abuse prevention. In 
short (except for law enforcement), areas of public life that have seen funding contract and 
disappear during the past several decades of neoliberal reforms. These taxes may be regressive, 
like other “sin taxes,” paid in greater proportion by lower income groups and the small segment 
of the population that are heavy cannabis users. '4° And, especially in states with limited licenses 
for legal business the underlying industry may amount to a sweetheart deal with a corporate 
oligopoly - after all, there must be some distraction and diversion on which any illusion rests. 
The magic plant seems to pull money out of a hat, offering the fantasy of saving failing public 
schools and providing for basic healthcare needs of citizens, though scrutiny of where it comes 


from and where the rest of the profits go might ruin the trick. 


The Rest of the Way (A Useless Gift) 


I’m afraid I have rambled on all through the sunset, and it is starting to get cold here on top 
of the Rock. Before we part, it is only fair that I give you a map to guide the rest of the way - a 
parting gift. Do you know what Dylan Thomas said about useful and useless presents? Among 
the useful presents of his childhood Christmases in Wales were mittens and scarves, “‘and books 
that told me everything about the wasp, except why.” Among the useless gifts is a coloring book, 
in which objects can be made to appear however the child wishes: “And still the dazzling sky- 
blue sheep are grazing in the red field under the rainbow-billed and pea-green birds.” 

The upcoming chapters, I am sorry to say, tend towards the useful - they tell you everything 
except why. In this roadmap through the rest of the text, I hope to make it all a bit more useless, 
to conjure a few sky-blue sheep and attempt to explain why. While I will offer summaries of 


each chapter, if that is all this section contained you could just as well skip it and read the 
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chapters directly. So, I will add another layer of reflection, explaining the context in which each 
piece was written, how I think it all fits together, and expanding on some of the philosophical 
and theoretical considerations which have not made the final cut in the texts themselves. 

Chapter Two concerns Oregon’s “recreational” or adult-use marijuana market and the cycle 
of boom and bust that has followed its roll-out. When I first visited the Rogue and Applegate 
Valleys in 2017, this cycle of “Green Rush” was just taking off and the signs were all around - 
notably, every rural road seemed to be lined with the solid eight-foot-tall wooden fences that 
state rules mandated to keep marijuana plants out of public sight (a purpose which they did not 
always achieve, with plants peeking over the top). Staying with Lara and Laird on their 
homestead during this visit, I observed as they prepared for what they thought at that time was an 
inevitable transition from their status as medical marijuana growers into the new recreational 
market. That fall, the crop I had helped harvest in the summer found a market flooded with 
supply, with prices a fraction of what they had been in previous years. Growers who had entered 
the recreational system faced an even steeper drop in prices in the state’s limited legal market. 
By the time I returned two seasons later, Lara and Laird were still maintaining their status as 
medical growers - a somewhat precarious position that has allowed them to bypass the tumult of 
the recreational market while continuing to rely on risky illegal outlets for their product. Many 
other growers who had made their way into the recreational system - both new arrivals and 
transitioning medical growers - found themselves in ruin after two seasons of this dynamic. 

During the summer of 2019, I interviewed and spent time with growers who had navigated 
this transition in a variety of ways. Some, like Lara and Laird, remained on the periphery of the 
recreational market, wondering if and when it might ever be advantageous to transition. Others 
had entered the recreational market early and had either seen their business fail or had managed 
to hang on. Others were new arrivals, beginning the next wave of Green Rush. 

In the middle of all of this is the state agency charged with regulating the system, the Oregon 
Liquor Control Commission. The chapter begins with a scene from a “listening session” event 
hosted by the OLCC that I attended, in which a grower in the audience voices a concern about 
the market being unfair to small farmers. In response, one of the Commissioners says the 
audience member is calling for “discrimination” against successful businesses. This heated 
exchange seems to me to encapsulate the core of the politics of the recreational marijuana market 


- ideas about what is fair or unfair, or alternatively, who is entitled or privileged saturate these 
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debates. For this reason, I turn first to the concept of moral economy and then to the related 
notion of economic morality to unpack the way different actors are thinking about what is 
(un)fair in this market. The latter concept, as I explain in the chapter, is more adequate for 
instances in which an ideal of the “free market” is championed as a moral force, as is often the 
case in this context. 

It is for this reason that Oregon’s recreational marijuana market is a compelling case. In the 
chapter, I situate Oregon marijuana policy within various models for creating a legal system, 
highlighting the degree to which the idea of creating an open and free market has shaped 
discussion in the state. While any notion of a free market might be shown to be paradoxical, the 
contradiction in this case is all too obvious in the need to contain production and consumption 
within the territory of a single state, as dictated by ongoing federal prohibition. In the final 
section of the chapter, I highlight arguments which call for breaking down this barrier to trade as 
a means of achieving social justice and equity - again, a freer market is held up as the path to 
fairness. In between, I sketch profiles of growers who are in different positions relative to this 
legal market and their notions of economic morality - what is fair and unfair about who gets 
what. 

Chapter Three follows one of the reactions to the collapse of the recreational marijuana 
market - the rise of “hemp.” While chapter two is called “No Fair,” this chapter could be said to 
have its genesis at the Fair - the Oregon Country Fair. On my way from Portland to the Rogue 
Valley in 2019, I stopped at this unique hybrid of music festival, renaissance fair, and general 
hippie happening outside of Eugene. One of the musical acts I caught, featuring electric guitar, 
cello, and an emcee, performed songs that seemed obviously to be about growing weed. Then, at 
the end of the set, the lead singer said, “Thank you! We are organic hemp farmers...” 

I did not get the impression that this was like California Love, where Dr. Dre sings about 
“the sunshine state where that bomb-ass hemp be,” and you know that “hemp” does not mean 
hemp. This group at the Fair said hemp, and I think they meant hemp. But what did they mean by 
hemp? 

A few days later I arrived in the Rogue Valley and started to get a sense of what hemp 
means. This is the new hemp, not the same as the old hemp - high in CBD, not a fiber or food 


crop, and as of that growing season, legal according to the federal government. 
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Shortly after arriving, I was walking up a hill in Ashland when my phone began to buzz. A 
call from Dr. Dominic Corva - the weed geographer - how fortuitous! Except, he had not called 
me, I had “butt dialed” him (my phone was in my front pocket, so no butts were involved). I 
apologized and said hello anyway and looking out at the rows of white plastic sheet-mulch 
planted with hemp across the valley, commented on this strange new phenomenon. He wrote the 
next day saying that he was co-editing a volume on cannabis, and they had no one to write about 
hemp, so would I like to do it? The first draft was due in just a few weeks. I agreed to do it, and 
this chapter is the result. 

The first task of this chapter is to address the maddeningly simple question, what is hemp? 
This opens up the taxonomy of the genus Cannabis, which is a fascinating but convoluted 
debate. Ultimately, I rely on Robert Clarke and Mark Merlin’s Cannabis: Evolution and 
Ethnobotany, which divides cannabis into “drug type” and “hemp type.” Here we encounter 
another layer of confusion, as hemp has long referred to European cannabis cultivars grown for 
fiber and food, but the hemp being grown in the Rogue Valley is not of this kind. Rather, it has 
been bred from drug type varieties - “marijuana” - selected for their synthesis of cannabidiol 
(CBD) rather than tetrahydracannabidiol (THC). And CBD, though it appears to affect mind and 
body in a myriad of ways, is said to be non-psychoactive and non-intoxicating - not a drug. 
These definitional acrobatics lead me to suggest the term “non-drug-drug-type cannabis,” which 
I doubt anyone will adopt, and anyway Clarke himself has suggested “medicinal hemp” as a 
shortcut. 

Cannabis confusion is not new, as the chapter goes on to explain with a brief history of hemp 
prohibition. It was the difficulty in distinguishing drug and non-drug that led to hemp being 
lumped in with marijuana as a prohibited substance in the U.S. beginning in the 1930s. A 
movement to re-legalize hemp - in the traditional sense of the fiber crop - has been afoot for 
decades, finally culminating in the new definition adopted in the Farm Bill of 2018: Any 
Cannabis with less than 0.3% THC is considered “hemp.” Alongside these developments, 
advances in understanding of the function of chemicals called cannabinoids - like CBD and THC 
- in the body’s endocanabinoid system, and breeding of new CBD-dominant cultivars 


contributed to the re-invention of legal hemp. 
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A very basic difference in the regulation of recreational marijuana and the new hemp meant 
that growers in the former system could grow up to one acre, '*” while those who chose to grow 
hemp had no limit at all - this is one of the “no fair” moments called out by one of the growers 
profiled in the previous chapter. After discussing the geography of hemp production in the U.S 
post-legalization, I then return to the hemp boom in the Rogue Valley - the irony being that in 
retreating to write the chapter on a deadline I was missing it in real time - situating the rise of 
hemp within the bust of recreational marijuana discussed above. The bust of the marijuana 
market along with the CBD craze had, at least for a moment, resulted in prices for hemp that 
exceeded those of marijuana, a situation that seemed to baffle everyone involved. 

The chapter concludes with an attempt to set an agenda for the study of this new crop and its 
socio-natural entanglements. Drawing on agrarian political ecology and commodity chain 
studies, I suggest scholars keep an eye on efforts to capture value upstream - production and 
marketing of seeds and claiming of genetic resources as intellectual property - and downstream, 
on retail shelves. Next, I discuss ongoing questions of defining and verifying “what is hemp” in 
practice, issues which have material consequences for growers. Finally, I suggest looking at who 
consumes medicinal hemp and why, and what kinds of subjects are hailed (or interpellated) in 
marketing hemp commodities. 

With the emergence of medicinal hemp, the trickster qualities of cannabis have taken yet 
another turn. Along the edges of hemp fields in the Rogue Valley - which unlike recreational 
marijuana farms hiding behind a fence are highly visible - farmers post signs declaring that the 
crop is “Industrial Hemp,” or “No THC, No Marijuana.” In one variation, a sign fronting a multi- 
acre field of cannabis declares “No Cannabis.” There is a surreal effect here, akin to René 
Magritte’s “The Treachery of Images,” the famous 1929 painting of a pipe with the caption “ceci 
n’est pas un pipe, ” this is not a pipe. Incidentally, one possible etymology of cannabis relates it 
to the Latin canna, ancient Greek kanna, and Sanskrit sana, all meaning cane or reed, or if you 
like, a pipe.'*8 So, “No Cannabis” and “ceci n’est pas un pipe” are variations on a theme. In the 


case of Magritte’s image, at least, the treachery is revealed easily enough - the painting is not the 


'47 By obtaining multiple licenses and growing on separate tax lots, it is possible for one farm to cultivate additonal 
acreage. 
148 Small (2011, 277) 
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thing itself, the map is not the territory. But what to make of a thing which declares itself not to 


be what it plainly is? These are cannabis plants, after all. 


. ee 


are . 
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Fig. 5 “No Cannabis” 

The semantic confusion expressed in this sign is related to the politically and culturally laden 
significance of the word marijuana. Since marijuana (or marihuana) was the word of choice for 
prohibitionist campaigns of the early 20th century, critics since the 1960s have called out the 
racist implications of using a word of apparently Mexican origin’? to link the drug to an 
underclass of immigrant workers. !*° Cannabis, by contrast, does not carry the baggage of “the 
M-word,” and is promoted by advocates as a more neutral term.'>! Taken to the extreme, this 
position is summed up by a representative of an Oregon cannabis company quoted in a 
Huffington Post article as saying, “Any term applied to cannabis other than cannabis is negligent 
and abusive behavior that we abhor.” !*” This leads to the strange dichotomy that explains the 
“No Cannabis” sign - legally, the important distinction is between “marijuana” and “hemp,” 
while advocates eschewing the M-word prefer to distinguish between “cannabis” and “hemp.” 

In this text, I use all three terms. Since state-regulated markets refer to medical or 


recreational marijuana, it would be counter-productive to dump the word. Since hemp also has a 


'49 Duvall (2016) suggests that the word could have come to Mexico by way of Africa. 

150 Many of these critics have accepted the so-called “Mexican hypothesis,” the idea that marijuana was widely used 
among Mexican immigrants, even though this is false (Campos 2018). 

15! Mikos and Kam (2019) find that using “marijuana” or “cannabis” has no effect on public opinion of policies. 

152 Moye (2021); Stephen Colbert, lambasting this stance, remarks, “If only it was legal for them to take something 
that could help them chill the fuck out!” 
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specific legal meaning, encompassing the new thing called medicinal hemp, I use this term as 
well when it fits. I use “cannabis” as the blanket term for the plant and its derivatives, when the 
hemp/marijuana distinction is indeterminate or unimportant, and Cannabis to refer to the 
botanical genus. I also make use of the term “weed” to break the repetition of “cannabis” and its 
formality. I do not think calling cannabis weed is negligent and abusive, though there is a bit of 
irony in using the word. If what makes a plant a weed is its undesirable presence, there is a 
something humorous about calling a plant so loaded with desire a weed. At the same time, 
“weed” reminds us that one of the desires the plant has long sparked is the desire for its 
eradication, and that like other weeds these efforts have rarely been successful. 

As much fun as wordplay can be, there is more at stake here. In the chapter, I point to the 
challenge of having two crops - one the legally protected hemp, and the other legally proscribed 
marijuana, which can only truly be differentiated by chemical analysis. The logical end-point of 
this - marijuana masquerading as hemp - was much discussed among those I interviewed in 
Oregon in 2019, though I was never able to verify an instance of this and, as many pointed out, 
with the price of hemp high and marijuana low, why bother? 

However, this potentiality was realized in a series of stories reported in an investigative 
series in Searchlight New Mexico,' published in the fall of 2020. A controversial politician and 
businessman on the Navajo Nation, Dineh Binally, with partners from L.A., had converted a 
swath of historic farmland in the San Juan River valley into greenhouses for growing “hemp.” 
The investigation found that much of the hemp was, in fact, marijuana, and that the owners of the 
operation had recruited as many as 1,000 Chinese immigrant workers and investors with the 
promise of a good-paying legal jobs or a can’t-lose investment opportunity. Instead, they found 
themselves trapped in exploitative conditions, losing their life savings, and ultimately being 
arrested and charged with crimes when law enforcement raided the operation. A DEA agent 
interviewed for one of the articles refers to “literally thousands of Chinese-operated [illegal 
marijuana] grow sites” across the West, many of which masquerade as hemp farms. !** Which is 
the more salient fact here, that these sites are operated by foreigners or that the legalization of 
hemp has given them cover and complicated efforts to determine what is legal and illegal? 


Rather than the question of whether the owners are Chinese, the Yellow Peril narrative that 


153 E, Williams (2020); E. Williams and Yu (2020a); E. Williams and Yu (2020b); E. Williams and Usner (2020) 
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follows from the DEA’s discourse might be worth keeping a critical eye on. More to the point, 
might it be possible to explore the question of how the legal ambiguity around hemp/marijuana is 
being exploited for profit without playing into this narrative? 

Chapter Four turns around a keyword that has become ubiquitous in U.S. popular culture at 
the turn of the 2020s and has also become closely linked to cannabis: wel/ness. Wellness is a 
keyword in Raymond Williams’ sense, a word involving ideas and values which cannot be 
defined by recourse to a standard dictionary. Instead, ““We find a history and complexity of 
meanings; conscious changes, or consciously different uses...so that words which seem to have 
been there for centuries, with continuous general meanings, have come in fact to express 
radically different or radically variable, yet sometimes hardly noticed, meanings and implications 
of meaning.” !°> Legal scholar and sociologist Anna Kirkland asked, in 2014, “What is wellness 
now?” This is a question that can be asked again and again - how about...now? Now, for 
instance, wellness includes the AmaZen, a coffin-like booth that employees at Amazon 
warehouses can step inside to “watch a video of a baby deer leaping through a field or whatever 
as you try to stave off intrusive thoughts about, say, your upcoming eviction.” !*° 

The framing of cannabis use as wellness practice, though it has roots in 1960s counter- 
culture, has become part of the “now” of wellness in the past decade, coinciding with the 
emergence of medicinal hemp. The first task of the chapter, then, is to construct a genealogy of 
wellness - with its roots in late 19th century health movements, post-war concepts of holistic 
wellbeing, and turn of the 21st century get rich/healthy quick schemes. The next task is to 
understand how cannabis has come to be understood as part of wellness. Among the many 
valences of meaning attached to wellness, the consumption of certain substances said to confer a 
state of well-being strikes me as an area deserving of greater attention than it has received in the 
wellness studies literature (which is itself rather limited so far). 

To frame this area of inquiry, I coin the term “wellness substance,” and draw on the literature 
which treats commodities as lively things deserving of “biographical” treatment. Here I am 
playing with the concept of the “wellness space,” a common usage of “space” to indicate what 
might otherwise be described in economic terms as a “sector” or an “industry.” Biographies of 


wellness substances can take this notion of space and, well, spatialize it, following the thing into 
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the spaces of production and consumption. The chapter explores several such wellness spaces, 
including the landscape of the Rogue Valley where hemp has become the premier crop, and 
events - including one at a site called Jackson Wellsprings, itself a wellness space - at which the 
meaning of cannabis as wellness substance is constructed. 

Tracing the idea of cannabis as wellness substance, I point to a discourse positing that “hemp 
can save the world” as a link between personal wellbeing through consumption and 
environmental wellbeing through production, framing weed as an “eco-chic” commodity. 
Linking to critical discussions of wellness, I show how this re-framing of weed as eco-chic 
wellness substance hails (no, interpellates!) a white, middle-class subject. I am aided in this task 
by cultural figures like Rick Steves and Martha Stewart. 

Drawing out the notion of cannabis as a wellspring of not only individual but collective well- 
being, I visit the wellness space of “Hemp University,” an event promoting the crop and its 
commerce. Here I find a space saturated with the discourse of new agrarianism, viewing 
agriculture in general and specifically the production of medicinal hemp as a source of collective 
well-being through its proclaimed potential to realize a new-age Jeffersonian vision. 

For a counterpoint to this narrative, I follow the wellness substance into the fields where it is 
growing. Having suddenly emerged as a major cash crop, medicinal hemp is inspiring more than 
harmony and well-being in the rural landscape of the Rogue Valley’s irrigated farmland. After a 
bit of historical context on the development of the valley’s irrigation works in concert with the 
region’s fruit orchard economy, I visit with an older generation of hay farmers and ranchers 
engaged in a dispute with newly arrived hemp growers. This is literally a hot conflict, as I learn 
when arriving for an interview to find the neighbors gathered around the smoldering embers of a 
historic barn. The chapter then broadens out from this site to consider debates about the 
sustainability (or, might we say, environmental wellness?) of the medicinal hemp crop. First, I 
look at conflicts around water use for hemp, attempting to approach a polemic issue with some 
nuance - hemp irrigation is relatively efficient, but has also been disruptive to local water use 
institutions and added strain to already drought-stressed watersheds. Then, I consider questions 
of pesticide use, again arguing for nuance. While pesticide use on the hemp crop appears to be 
relatively innocuous (emphasis on relatively), trans-location of residue from legacy pesticides 
used in orchard lands poses a potential health risk to consumers, and thus a complication to the 


wellness narrative. 
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The emergence of cannabis as wellness substance, particularly in the non-intoxicating guise 
of medicinal hemp, as charted in chapters three and four, raises a question which I have not 
directly addressed therein. Namely, why? What explains the desire for a plant possessing this 
variety of magic? If, as Michael Pollan suggests, the desire for cannabis is rooted in a universal 
craving for intoxication, the multi-billion-dollar trade in its non-intoxicating twin must surely 
complicate this notion. Pollan ties himself in knots trying to understand what it means to be 
“high,” but what does it mean to consume a plant that makes you “non-high,” or like Martha 
Stewart, “calm, cool and collected”? On the one hand, this evokes a subject engaged in a specific 
kind of self-care - the good worker striving for optimal performance, to paraphrase Kirkland. 
This is akin to self-care of the New York Times version, “invest[ing] in things that are good for 
me,”!°? to Achieve Maximal Performance in Business and Life, as the subtitle of one of their 
experts’ books urges. This is quite different from, say, Michel Foucault’s notion of self-care 
which suggests transgressive sex, use of “drugs which can produce very intense pleasures,” and 
suicidal ideation - “‘a fathomless pleasure whose patient and relentless preparation will enlighten 
your whole life” - as a means of practicing freedom. !** 

What non-intoxicating cannabis offers - with its promises of relieving pain, stress, and 
anxiety - is a path to well-being that sidesteps the intense experiences that Foucault pursued (we 
are bypassing a detailed discussion of his ideas but see Shusterman 2000). I suggested earlier that 
Pollan’s universalist approach to cannabis and the desire for intoxication is problematic, and it is, 
but I might dare here to introduce an alternative universal desire which goes some way in 
explaining the magic of the non-intoxicating twin. 

While I am predisposed to skepticism of any claims of trans-cultural and trans-historical 
human nature (especially when they start invoking “the Eskimos’), an alternate form of 
universalism - taking a cue from Pollan’s privileging of desire - may point towards an 
explanation. I refer to the teachings of Buddhism. Let’s review the Four Noble Truths: first, the 
Buddha says that life is suffering; second, that the root of suffering is desire (or thirst, or 
craving). This is a universalist perspective, to be sure, and it even transcends the human realm - 
this is the suffering of all beings. Next, the Buddha says that the cessation of desire, “the 


withdrawal from it, the renouncing of it, the rejection of it, liberation from it, non-attachment to 
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it,” is the path to enlightenment. In the enlightened state of mind, “mental states and emotions 
such as doubt, worry, anxiety, and fear are absent.” !*? The fourth Truth is about the path you are 
supposed to follow to reach this state. But who wouldn’t, like Ginsberg, prefer a shortcut without 
the discipline and terminology? 

We can reach a similar universal perspective on human existence from certain Western (i.e. 
European) philosophers as well. Anxiety, for existentialists or phenomenologists, is an essential 
aspect of “the” human experience. As Sarah Bakewell explains Jean-Paul Sartre’s thinking on 


the topic, 


My consciousness is specifically mine, yet it has no real being: it is nothing but its tendency 
to reach out or point to things...Sartre argues, in effect, ‘I am nothing, therefore I am free.’ 
Not surprisingly, this radical freedom makes people nervous...To realise the extent of my 
freedom is to be plunged into what both Heidegger and Kierkegaard called ‘anxiety’...This is 
not a fear of anything in particular, but a pervasive unease about oneself and one’s 

existence. '©° 


Now | am on the verge of a Pollanian!*! (pseudo?) insight about a Truth that transcends East 
and West. In this case, it is about the fundamental state of being that confronts all beings. In a 


”162 in Sartre’s words, consciousness is craving the next 


constant state of “having-to-be, 
sensation, thirsting for existence, or alternatively for an end to existence. The obvious difference 
between these views is that from a Buddhist perspective you are not free but trapped by your 
cravings. But in the existentialist perspective the realization of one’s apparent freedom manifests 
in this feeling of unease called anxiety - not a cessation of desire, but a heightening of the third 
form of craving identified by the Buddha, the desire for non-existence. Or, in the example 
favored by existentialists, the feeling of approaching a cliff and sensing that “I might, 
compulsively and inexplicably, throw myself off the edge.” !©* What is the existentialist solution 


to this state of being? It is to throw oneself not off a cliff but into projects - In Sartre’s case, this 


meant manic writing sessions fueled by amphetamines and booze. Towards the end of his life he 
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writes, “For years, I haven’t finished anything. I don’t know why. Yes I do: the Corydrane 
[amphetamines].”!®* Has he transcended anxiety through his projects, or been overcome by it? 
Anxiety may be a transcendent reality of the human experience, part of the suffering 
occasioned by constant craving that is at the root of our existence. It may also be a product of 
specific social conditions. In the case of Sartre and his colleagues living through the second 
World War and its aftermath, the world must have seemed to be on the brink of self-destruction. 
As Jung writes, “the human race is like a person carried away by unconscious powers...now 
threatened by self-created and deadly dangers that are growing beyond our control...It is this 
state of affairs that explains the peculiar feeling of helplessness of so many people in Western 
societies.” !© Even if “life is a battleground...always has been, and always will be,” there seems 


to be something about a world “populated with monstrous machines”! 


provoking this peculiar 
feeling of helplessness, of angst or anxiety both individual and collective. 

And what has changed in the intervening decades? “East” and “West” may not be as clearly 
bounded as they appeared to be in the 1960s, but the underlying threat of self-destruction has 
hardly ebbed. Now we are faced with a climate crisis that threatens the conditions of habitability 
on Earth, extreme economic inequality and insecurity, a new wave of authoritarian political 
regimes, and a global pandemic that as of this writing has claimed at least 3.5 million lives. 
Anxiety, as contemporary Jungian psychologist Sheryl Paul writes, is “the wound of our times.” 
In a culture inundated with “mindsets and images of fear, negativity, scarcity, and 
catastrophe...how could anyone feel anything other than anxious when these are the messages 
being poured daily and even hourly into our psychological water?!” The common response, 
“guided by a Western mindset that seeks to erase pain in all forms,” is to see anxiety as 
“something to hide, deny, distract from, or eradicate.” 

Herein lies at least part of the explanation, I think, for the current broad appeal of cannabis 
and its sudden widespread public acceptance. But if the intoxication of marijuana offers a 
shortcut to mindfulness and embodied presence for some (like Ginsberg and Pollan), these 
effects are also haunted by their shadow - paranoia, fear, heightened anxiety, an encounter with 


the “demons, shall I not rather say?” Medicinal hemp and CBD hold out the promise of a 
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palliative for “the wound of our times,” the possibility of eradicating or distracting from anxiety 
without the ataxia, tachycardia or short-term memory loss that often accompany marijuana use. It 
promises a way of feeling good without getting high: the possibility to “Find Your Jnner Martha” 
- calm, cool, and collected. A plant with this power would be magical, indeed. 

If chapter four approaches the “wellness space” of the medicinal hemp field from its edges, 
accompanying anxious neighbors and making brief farm visits to interview producers, chapter 
five enters the “hidden abode of production, on whose threshold there hangs the notice “No 
admittance except on business.’”!® In order to gain admission, I offered my labor power for sale 
and with the help of a cannabis temp agency (yes, that’s a real thing!), easily found a willing 
buyer. I have, like Marx’s worker, brought “my own hide to market” and can expect nothing else 
but a tanning from the capitalist who “smirks self-importantly and is intent on business.” 

This chapter returns to the themes of cannabis becoming “a crop like any other,” approaching 
the question through the theoretical lens of agrarian studies. The literature that I use to frame this 
account sees “industrial agriculture” as an inherently unstable and contradictory proposition. At 
its core, agriculture must in some way be rooted in nature - in messy and time-consuming 
biological processes that are antithetical to industrial production. The struggle to re-make nature 
as industrial input, never finally or completely resolved, is at the core of capitalist agriculture. 
Cannabis, having been insulated from some of the market forces that have subsumed other 
biological entities into the category of “commodity crop,” provides a unique view of this process 
in action. This is not to support a romanticized view of cannabis in a prohibition context as being 
a non-commodity, as I have said above and reiterate in this chapter. However, in the settings I 
encounter as a worker, the scale of production made possible by the legalization of medicinal 
hemp poses challenges to industrialization that expose the contradictions of commodification in 
glaring ways. 

Having framed my inquiry through a theoretical lens that has been developed with the tools 
of historical sociology and industrial ecology, but using my own sensory experience as the data, I 
set myself a unique challenge. I am not able to glide “like [an] angel, transporting power and 
connections almost immaterially,” but instead must “trudge like an ant...”!© Can we rely on the 


ant to describe the hive or the field in which they toil? Surely the ant’s perception is limited to 
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what is in front of it, its vision tunneled by the burden of concentrating on its work. The account 
that I offer embraces this limited perspective, using methods of embodied ethnography to ground 
my description. 

At the first of two sites, where I work as part of a crew processing hemp material after 
harvest, I present my ant-like view of a chaotic and confusing industrial ecology. The technical 
challenge of moving and drying huge volumes of cannabis is daunting, and the organization of 
the process is plainly being invented on the fly. I recount the ramifications of this chaos for 
workers, who are exposed to exhausting heat, risk injury in noisy spaces crowded with moving 
machinery, and inhale toxic mold dust with little or no protection - some wellness substance! On 
top of this, we are treated to a lecture from a smirking capitalist who peers out over the crowd 
from her perch beneath a clock perpetually set at 4:20. 

At the second work site, I join a crew harvesting hemp in a forty-acre field. Again, the 
process is being organized on the fly and is full of hitches and hang-ups - no tools to work with, 
confusion about which plants to harvest, snags in the flow of material. After an account of this 
field work, I return to the theoretical concerns of the agrarian question and the commodification 
or subsumption of nature to consider how problems of space, time, and form pose obstacles to 
the industrialization of cannabis. One result of this, in both sites, is that supervision and control 
of workers is hindered by a process that is spread out across space, creating some possibility for 
subverting industrial discipline and experiencing moments of levity which I try to capture in the 
narrative. 

At both sites, my account pays close attention to the dynamics of race between and among 
the assembled work crews. At both locations, there is a division between a multi-racial but 
majority white crew hired by the temp agency (including me), and a “Mexican crew” hired by 
Mexican-American labor contractors. There are echoes and inversions here of the early 20th 
century racialization of farm workers described by George Henderson in California and the 
Fictions of Capital. In a 1921 “field guide” to farm labor, the Mexican laborer is said to be “a 
peaceful, somewhat childish, rather lazy, unambitious, fairly faithful person...worked in 
competition with other races they prove willing and fairly reliable help.”!”° This is not how the 
“Mexican crew” is perceived by farm bosses in my account - they are seen as the hardest 


working, and therefore the most desirable labor pool. The white worker, in the 1921 guide, is 
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said to be the “best...as a rule steady, reliable...” This is not how the majority white crew is 
perceived either - instead we fit in a category closer to what the guide describes as “hobo or 
tramp,” who “’when white,’ typically feels above farm work.” !”! The “fruit tramps,” migrating 


172 not unlike 


from crop to crop are described in a 1931 novel as “almost a race in themselves, 
the contemporary notion of the “trimmigrant” who works the cannabis harvest.'” Any illusion of 
the status of tramp or trimmigant overriding racial categories in the hemp field, however, is 
shattered in a moment recounted in the chapter when everyone present is reminded of one 
worker’s blackness. 

The sixth and final chapter has a speculative character, oriented towards future 
developments in cannabis commodity chains. Up to this point, the text has been rooted in the 
Rogue Valley and its cannabis booms. Whether emanating from Jim Belushi talking about the 
Rogue River as a “guardian for the wellness of the plant,” or any one of the scores of less famous 
boosters, such as the Hemp University panelists declaring southern Oregon the home of the “best 
hemp in the world” quoted in this chapter, there is a pervasive belief in the region that there is 
something unique and special about the cannabis grown here. One purpose of this final chapter is 
to de-naturalize this association between an exotic tropical plant and a temperate valley on the 
western edge of the North American continent. After all, weed has only been here for a few 
decades. Does it really make a difference if it comes from here or somewhere else? If it does 
make a difference where weed is from, how is this difference made to matter? 

Drawing on the food studies concept of “food from somewhere” vs. “food from nowhere,” I 
frame the future of the “where-ness” of weed in terms of these two countervailing trends. “Weed 
from somewhere” asserts the unique and essential link between place and product, while “weed 
from nowhere” works to create generic, substitutable products of anonymous origin. 

By way of historical background, I reconstruct the history of twentieth century cannabis 
commodity chains as a shift from “weed from somewhere exotic,” to “weed from somewhere 
nearby.” As an expression of the latter, I examine the policy taking shape in California which 
will establish “appellations of origin” for cannabis. A coalition of grower associations organized 


as the Origins Council is a principal advocate in this process. Considering how the notion of 
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terroir has been translated from Europe to the U.S. context, and now from wine to cannabis, this 
effort stands out for its stringent requirements of demonstrating a link between place and the 
qualities or characteristics of the product - a stronger notion of terroir than any project of 
geographical indication that has yet been attempted in the U.S. Yet, the underlying irony of 
protecting place of origin names for micro-regions in California where farmers grow weed 
ultimately appropriated from the Global South persists. 

I then consider the trends pulling away from an identifiable link between weed and place. 
“Weed from nowhere,” as I suggest here, comes from either reducing cannabis plant matter to its 
chemical constituents or re-constituting those components using novel bioengineering processes 
that do not involve plants at all. The production of essentially fungible cannabinoid extracts 
which can be re-mixed with flavoring components has become a staple of the cannabis industry, 
challenging any effort to assert that place matters. Truly synthetic cannabinoids are also being 
developed, with recent advances in bioengineered yeast opening the possibility of eliminating 
agriculture from the production process altogether. However, these processes are still costly and 
feasible only at experimental scales. 

The final movement considers another kind of “weed from nowhere,” which I call “weed 
from anywhere.” By this, I refer to new global links in the legal cannabis commodity chain, 
many of which mimic those of the “weed from somewhere exotic” era, prior to the rise of import 
substitution in the Global North. Particularly for medical marijuana markets, these links are 
being established by trans-national corporations searching for favorable growing conditions and 
cheap labor - leading them especially to several countries in sub-Saharan Africa, and Latin 
American and Caribbean nations including Colombia and Jamaica. 

28 2K ok 
When you have made your way through this maze, I invite you to return here to the top of 
The Rock, for one final reflection on what it all means. We will revisit the keyword anxiety, 
along with alienation and authenticity — did I not mention that this dissertation is brought to you 


by the letter A? 
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2. No Fair: Economic Moralities of Oregon’s 
‘Recreational Marijuana’ Market 


On a pleasant July evening in 2019, a crowd of perhaps two hundred fills in the chairs 
arranged in the Rogue River Room, a meeting space in the student union of Southern Oregon 
University, in Ashland. The crowd is made up of drug dealers. That is, businesspeople, owners 
and operators of farms, labs and shops - along with a mix of professionals who provide ancillary 
services to these businesses - which comprise the state of Oregon’s legal “recreational 
marijuana” market. 

In front of the picture windows, with late afternoon light streaming in behind them, sit the 
commissioners of the OLCC - the Oregon Liquor Control Commission (or, as it has been known 
to some, the “Old Ladies Curmudgeon Commission”). As a result of the state’s voter initiative 
legalizing adult use recreational marijuana in 2014, the OLCC has an implied third C in its title - 
Cannabis. The commissioners - appointed by the governor - along with a selection of the 
agency’s staff, have gathered in the Rogue River Room for a “listening session” in the heart of 
the state’s major cannabis producing region. The chair of the Commission, seeking to indicate 
the body’s openness to feedback, begins the meeting by invoking an aphorism: “there’s a saying 
by which I live: treat your mind like a bad neighborhood - don’t go in there alone.” He continues, 
highlighting the dual role of the Commission: “This industry is only going to grow, and we as a 
Commission are favorably inclined towards business. But we also understand that the right to 
have a license is not really a right, it’s a privilege.” 

At the moment of this gathering, questions about the growth of the marijuana industry - the 
form it will take and who will benefit - as well as the question of who merits the privilege of 
holding a license to grow this crop, are pulsing through the Rogue River Room as well as the 
surrounding Rogue River Valley. The period since the launch of the OLCC recreational 
marijuana market - just three harvest seasons prior - has not been one of even growth, but a 
tumultuous cycle of boom and bust. Tension over the lingering impact of this market failure, as 
well as anxieties about the future, are evident as the listening gets underway. 

Along the wall by the front doors, the OLCC staff has placed bulletin boards with headings 
and an invitation to pin index cards with questions beneath the corresponding topic: 
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import-export, 
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“moratorium, technical fixes,” “social consumption,” and “other,” with this 
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final category garnering the most interest. I will have more to say about the first two later, in 
unraveling the failure of the OLCC market and proposed fixes. For now, a question from the 
“other” board serves to illustrate the central tension that is the focus of this chapter. 

One of the staff members, acting as moderator, has gathered the index cards, and presents the 
questions to the Commissioners. For one of the final questions of the evening, she reads as 
follows: 

“Vertically integrated companies are unfair to small farms. What can be done to tax them 
heavily?” 

As she reads the question, it is met with laughter and groans from some in the audience. One 
of the Commissioners, an African American ex-police officer, calls out, “Next!” as soon as the 
question is read. A voice from the audience - confirmed, later, to be the author of the question - 
chimes in, asking, “What’s wrong with the question?” 

The same Commissioner responds, with obvious irritation, “No! You want us to punish 
people for doing well? No, we are not going to discriminate!” And with that he stands and walks 
briskly away from the Commissioners’ table. 

28 2K 

What sort of positions have been staked out in this exchange? On the one hand, the 
questioner claims to speak for the “small farmer,” the little guy facing a death-squeeze from the 
actors who control the retail end of the supply chain. Against his plea for intervention to derail 
this market dynamic, the Commissioner cries “discrimination,” claiming to speak for fairness 
and equality. Broadly, both parties speak a language of economic morality - notions of what is 
fair and just in the marketplace. Yet, the questioner’s discourse is a far cry from the working- 
class protest movements that were first described by E.P. Thompson in terms of a “moral 
economy.” The Commissioner’s response, while seemingly expressing a vision of the market as 
the arbiter of what is fair, belies the peculiar features of marijuana as a commodity which 
complicate any notion of a purely market-based economic morality. 

In this chapter, I use the notion of economic morality to examine the ways in which actors in 
and adjacent to Oregon’s legal marijuana industry think about the relationship between the 
operation of the market and non-market values. Using interviews with producers, I highlight how 
values like efficiency, competition, and private property are dominant, yet also linked in some 


instances to notions of sustainability, equity, and community. This is not a story, in other words, 
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of a “moral economy of the peasant” being asserted in opposition to capitalist development, but 
of a capitalist economic morality - albeit a contested one - taking shape. 

The rest of the chapter unfolds like this: first, I review the concepts of moral 
economy/economic morality, with attention to their relationship to cannabis/marijuana. Next, I 
consider the problem of state-regulated marijuana markets in the context of ongoing federal 
prohibition in the U.S., highlighting the tensions between the imperative of territorial 
containment and the flows of capital in both legal and in actually existing black markets. This 
leads into an examination of the Oregon model, the “green rush,” and the apparent failure of the 
OLCC market in its early iteration. Then I turn to the narratives of five producers who are 
navigating this transitional period, highlighting their notions of economic morality. In the 
conclusion I consider the “export bill” as a proposed “territorial fix” to Oregon’s marijuana 
market, arguing that this policy paradoxically presents a classic model of capitalist political 


economy as a measure to protect small farmers and promote equity. 


Moral Economy or Economic Morality? 


Discussions of the concept of moral economy generally depart from E.P. Thompson’s work 
on the English working class in the 18th Century, where popular consensus around the “fair 
price” of bread motivated protests and backlash against agricultural merchants reaping profits in 
a liberalized market that increasingly disregarded traditional obligations around the provision of 
basic subsistence (Thompson 1971).'”* As a general definition - though Thompson insisted on its 
historic specificity - he described a moral economy as exchange “justified in relation to social or 
moral sanctions, as opposed to the operation of free market forces” (Thompson 1966, 203). The 
“free market” model, advocated by the new school of thought called political economy, 
principally by Adam Smith, presumed that the natural operation of supply and demand would 
satisfy all parties so long as state interference did not prevent the flow of corn (grain) from areas 
of surplus to areas of scarcity (Thompson 1971, 90). So, in his schema, moral economy is 
opposed to political economy, though the former is certainly political and the latter is not amoral. 


Rather, Smith imagined “a natural and self-adjusting economy, working providentially for the 


4 Though often credited to Thompson, the term was in circulation during the period which he studies, arising in the 
mid-18th century, when morality and economy came to be thought of as separate spheres for the first time, and often 
carrying religious connotations (Gotz 2015). 
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best good of all” (ibid, 91) - that is, a morally beneficial outcome would flow from the 
impersonal operation of this “free” market. 

In the decades following Thompson’s seminal work, moral economy became a frame for 
understanding small-scale producers asserting the right to subsistence, insisting on just prices, 
attempting to exert control over the market, and viewing their work as a contribution to society - 
that is, built around the “core idea of propriety, or a general sense that economic behavior should 
conform to what is considered proper, just, correct, or fitting” (Griffith 2009: 433-4). This 
general sense, Griffith argues in his work on North Carolina tobacco farmers, is not limited to 
subjects located in European history or the contemporary Global South. “Advanced capitalist” 
economies are not strictly amoral and guided by market forces. Rather than a dichotomy between 
moral economy and political economy, he calls for a blurring of the distinction, seeing both as 
components of most economic behavior. 

As its use has expanded, there is a corresponding dilution of meaning and analytical clarity to 
the concept. For instance, Moberg (2014) calls attention to the framing of Fair Trade as a moral 
economy, substituting values of solidarity and respect for profit motive. In his work with banana 
producers in the Eastern Caribbean, however, he finds that the demands of Fair Trade imposed 
burdens and costs that were not covered by the price paid, forcing many to abandon farming. 
This violated the producers’ sense of moral economy, which sees the possibility of remaining on 
the land as the key determinant of the morality of an economic arrangement. 

While the case of Fair Trade indicates the potential misuse in re-appropriation of the term 
beyond academic discourse, within academic usage it has also become “thoroughly muddled” 
(Carrier 2018: 19). One source of confusion surrounds the use of the term “moral,” and its 
tendency to carry a connotation of positive evaluation. Arguing for a descriptive, rather than 
evaluative, notion of the moral, Carrier (2018) argues that any act motivated by what a person 
sees as a better world - whether you or I like it or not - can be labeled “moral.” This leads to the 
suggestion that advocates of free-market capitalism often stake out moral positions, regarding, 
for instance, freedom and efficiency. In Carrier’s clarified terminology, this could best be 
understood as an economic morality, while moral economy is reserved for instances in which 
reciprocity and mutual obligation shape economic behavior. This is a useful turn of phrase for 
framing the following discussion of Oregon’s recreational marijuana industry. While there are 


traces of a moral economic discourse to be found in the producer narratives, much of what I 
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highlight can better be understood in terms of economic morality. And while the moralities that 
emerge are in some way “capitalist,” the point is precisely that there is no simple appeal to 
amoral market forces possible. 

The story told in the ensuing sections tracks with Keene’s (2015) research on cannabis and 
the moral economy in the Sierra Nevada foothills of northern California. In her case, “back-to- 
the-land” migrants in the 1960s and 70s grew cannabis as a means of economic support for 
communal experimental living projects. As the market expanded with California’s medical 
legalization initiative in the 1990s, a new wave of profit-seeking migrants arrived to grow 
cannabis - leading to what she sees as the “unmaking” of a moral economy and the rise of a 
capitalist ethos. In a similar context, this chapter considers the cannabis economy and the values 
which underpin it from the perspective of a set of these profit-seeking newly arrived “green 


rushers.” 


Making (Legal) Marijuana Markets 


A fundamental problem for making public policy around legalized marijuana is the 
relationship between the regulated market and the “black” market. Especially where there is a 
thriving sector of ambiguously legal, and often socially licit (Polson 2015), marijuana 
production, this creates a challenge for policy-makers: how shall the black market be curtailed? 
By incorporation into the system of licensed production (Murphy and Carnevale 2016)? Or by 
creating barriers to market access, coupled with a retrenchment of prohibitionist policies - raid, 
seize, and arrest - for those who persist in unlicensed cultivation? Or, in Gettman and Kennedy’s 
(2014) terms, an open market or an interventionist-prohibitionist approach? 

In this section, I review the history of legalized marijuana markets in the U.S., in the context 
of ongoing federal prohibition. As this history shows, the problem of the relationship between 
licensed and the black markets is particularly pronounced in two states: California and Oregon. 
The approach taken by Oregon most closely resembles an “open market,” but, as I will argue, 
this is inherently contradictory - while increasingly open to capital, this market must be 
territorially closed to avoid running afoul of federal law enforcement. 

The first state-level effort to legalize marijuana despite federal prohibition was California’s 


Proposition 215, passed in 1996. In the early years of this legalized medical marijuana economy, 
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cannabis shops established by patient groups were frequently raided by federal agents (Hecht 
2014). In response to public outcry over targeting of chronically and terminally ill marijuana 
patients, the state legislature approved Senate Bill 420 in 2002, which “enabled an explosion of 
marijuana stores” (Hecht 2014: 12). By 2010, California’s tax agency estimated that dispensaries 
were doing $1.3 billion in sales and contributing $100 million to state tax revenue annually (ibid: 
4). In the “Emerald Triangle” of northern California, a new wave of migrants arrived to grow 
cannabis which supplied both the dispensaries and illegal markets. Throughout the state, illegal 
cultivation of cannabis on public lands ballooned during the first decades of the 21st Century 
(Miller et al. 2018). 

While enforcement of prohibition continued under the Bush administration, under Obama the 
federal government adopted a more lenient stance (Mallinson and Hannah 2020). With a series 
of memos - first the 2009 Ogden Memo, and later the 2013 Cole Memo - the Department of 
Justice signaled that it would deprioritize marijuana prosecutions in states with “strong and 
effective regulatory enforcement systems” alongside their legalized marijuana programs (United 
States Department of Justice 2013; Haffajee et al. 2018). Although Trump’s first Attorney 
General, Jeff Sessions, rescinded the Cole Memo in 2018, this rhetorical posturing was not 
backed by renewed prosecution of state-legalized marijuana businesses. 

As the federal government has taken a more relaxed stance, states have continued to adopt 
legalized marijuana (as of this writing 36 states had legalized medical use, 15 of which had also 
legalized adult use). In each case, the state government has played a determinative role in setting 
the market structure and conditions of access. Although some commentators have suggested a 
state-run retail monopoly as the antidote to the growing power of the commercial marijuana 
industry (Kleiman 2014), this approach is neither legally nor politically viable (Caulkins 2012). 
Instead, most states have adopted some version of the “interventionist” model critiqued by 
Gettman and Kennedy - a limited number of licenses for production and/or sale, creating a 
market with low competition and high prices. 

Although Washington State - an early adopter of adult use legalization - limits the number of 
cultivation licenses to several hundred, the “limited license” model is most pronounced in eastern 


states with only medical legalization. In these markets, including New York (previously 5, now 
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10 licenses), New Jersey (previously 6, now 12 licenses), Illinois (19 licenses), '’° 


and Virginia (5 
licenses), being awarded a license amounts to winning a government contract to supply 
marijuana to the state’s patients (and “patients”) and customers. In Florida, the 11 active licenses 
are the subject of an ongoing case before the state Supreme Court, with plaintiffs arguing that the 
system amounts to a monopoly controlled by a privileged group (Marijuana Business Daily 
2020). These markets are increasingly controlled by a handful of “Multi-State Operators,” or 
MSOs, highly capitalized (though not always profitable) operations that are “moving 
aggressively” to expand and acquire operations as new state markets open (Smith, J., 2020). 

One critique of this model is that licensing only a handful of operations will continue to 
create incentives for a black market to persist alongside the licensed one. This is the argument 
advanced by Gettman and Kennedy (2014:5) - both affiliated with High Times magazine - in 
their call for an open market model. This model, as they envision it, “seeks to destroy the illegal 
market through the process of creative destruction.” But, the new market must make a place for 
old producers, “otherwise they may continue production and undermine the regulated market in 
much the same way as they undermine prohibition.” 

This problem has a particular resonance in rural Northern California and Southern Oregon, 
where cultivation of cannabis under conditions of ambiguous legality has been a major source of 
income and livelihood - as well as environmental degradation and conflict - for decades. 
California’s implementation of a licensing regime for cultivators following passage of a 
recreational marijuana initiative in 2017 has been marked by high costs that create a disincentive 
for small growers to transition, while incentives for black market production have become 
stronger (Bodwitch et al. 2019). In other words, while California does not limit licenses, the 
emerging system is producing the effect it was intended to avoid, and of which Gettman and 
Kennedy (2014) warn - illicit markets are undermining the regulated one. In contrast to both the 
California model and the limited license approach, Oregon’s experience under the OLCC stands 


out as uniquely seeking to adopt an open market approach. 


"5 States like New York and Florida require vertical integration (cultivation, processing, retail), while Illinois is 
issuing 19 licenses for cultivation and 60 for retail. 
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Oregon Releases the Green Balloons 


Oregon’s path towards legalization of recreational marijuana in 2014 was decades in the 
making. In 1986, a group of activists organized the first ballot initiative to legalize marijuana, 
launching their campaign by gathering on the steps of the state capitol and releasing green 
balloons that read “Freedom!” (Johnson 2018). Although this effort failed, Oregon was just two 
years behind California in launching its medical marijuana program (OMMP) in 1998. Unlike 
the California law which helped create the web of profitable non-profit dispensaries, the Oregon 
law allowed patients to grow their own or designate a grower who would provide them cannabis. 
Clubs and co-ops serving medical marijuana patients did emerge, '’° and were required to be 
licensed under a 2012 law, but the medical program in Oregon did not become the bonanza that 
it did in California. 

A resident and cannabis grower in the Applegate Valley of southern Oregon since the 1980s 


recalls the beginning of the OMMP: 


...In 1998 they said, “you can grow three plants.’ My wife had a patient card - she has 
glaucoma. The law said you can have three mature plants, but seven total. They wrote 
it for indoor growers! So we said, can we just have seven? We had a meeting with the 
sheriff and asked him that, and he said, ‘look, go ahead and do whatever you want.’ 
We had him on tape saying that, which was lucky. Because later that summer, sure 
enough, here they come busting down doors and saying “you can only have three 
plants.’ We got a lawyer and threatened to take them to court. The poor sheriff said, 
“sorry, my detectives are just out there doing their job.’ So we sued and there was a 
new rule put in place called ‘affirmative defense,’ basically meaning the burden was 
on them to prove if someone was in violation. They didn’t like that, so they offered a 
compromise - you can have six plants per patient. Then at that point they said you can 
collect patient cards and grow for as many as you want. They advised us not to go 
over ninety-nine, because then the feds get on you. So, people were doing whatever 
multiple of six gets you closest [ninety-six]. 


This plant-count based regulation shaped grower practices, as they learned to maximize yield 
per plant. Using elaborate trellises to support heavy branches, planting in nutrient rich soil, and 
fertilizing heavily, each plant could be coaxed to produce perhaps as much as 15-20 pounds of 
dried flower (see Flava 2017). Using light deprivation, growers can trigger one set of plants to 


mature in August, while another set of “full term” plants is ready for harvest in October - in this 


'%6 See Crombie 2012a 
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way making sure not exceed the rule for number of mature plants. By stretching the limits of 
biology in this way, growers could supply patients in the medical program while generating a 
surplus that would circulate on the black market (see for instance Crombie 2012b). 

After a failed attempt at adult use legalization in 2012, activists in Portland decided to try 
again in 2014. One of the arguments that helped turn public opinion, advanced by “a collection 
of local mothers” from suburban Clackamas County, was that regulating marijuana sales would 
shut down the unregulated, illicit market (Johnson 2018: 179). Under the 2012 initiative, a 
Cannabis Commission would have been established - of which a horrified Caulkins (2019) 
observes, the majority would have been elected by the growers, building in regulatory capture. 
Measure 91 - as the successful 2014 campaign was called — in an effort to achieve broader 
political appeal, instead designated the OLCC as the governing body. 

With the success of Measure 91, the OLCC became a focal point in “the battle against the 
illegal market” (Marks 2019: 3). Aligning with the Cole Memo, one of the priorities of this 
mandate was to contain production and consumption of marijuana within the boundaries of the 
state, avoiding “diversion” into other markets. Since existing production far outstripped demand 
in the state (Mapes 2015), this would mean either creating a system with tight controls on 
production - thereby leaving many producers outside of the licensed market - or one that 
encouraged entry into the legal market despite the limited outlet for the glut of cannabis this 
would bring. 

Following the “philosophy of the free market” (OLCC 2019: 1), inscribed in the measure, the 
OLCC followed the latter path. There was no cap on the number of licenses, and fees were 
comparatively low.!”’ The legislature, in its initial bill creating guidelines for the OLCC in 
implementing Measure 91, had required license applicants to have been Oregon residents for at 
least two years (Sliwoski 2015), a response to public sentiment that “the marketplace for 
recreational weed...should be developed and run by Oregonians” (The Oregonian Editorial 
Board 2015). With interests like Seattle-based cannabis private equity firm Privateer Holdings 
lobbying against this restriction (Mapes 2015), legislators on the Joint Committee on 
Implementing Measure 91 wrote to the OLCC in October 2015 expressing that “we now believe 


that residency requirements and significant limits on outside investment could do more harm 


'"7 See all state fees at https://www.cannabisbusinesstimes.com/article/state-state-guide-marijuana-application- 
licensing-fees/ 
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than good” (Sliwoski 2015). A few months later, in March 2016, a new bill (HB 4014) 
eliminated this requirement. The Oregonian - Portland’s leading newspaper - endorsed the move 
saying, “Pioneers will be pioneers. They have no need for measures that amount to 
protectionism” (The Oregonian Editorial Board 2015). 

This meant that despite its stated goals of converting, attracting, or absorbing producers from 
the illegal economy and medical program, the OLCC market would also be open to highly 
capitalized new entrants. After estimating in 2015 that there would be demand for just over 300 
producer licenses, '7® by May 2017 the OLCC had received over 1,000 applications and approved 
500 of them (OLCC 2019: 5). By January 2019, it had just over 1,100 active producer licenses 
with hundreds more in the “queue.” 

Predictably, this led to overproduction and plummeting prices. With an estimated one- 
million-pound harvest in the legal system, against 340,000 pounds consumed in 2017 (Stangel 
and Shepherd 2018), prices were reported to drop as low as $100/pound for flower, and 
$50/pound for material to be processed into extracts (Marijuana Business Daily 2018). With a 
new wave of “green rushers” arriving, “there was so much crappy cannabis flooding the market,” 
recalled the co-owner of a licensed farm in Josephine County. A handful of dispensary chains 
became drivers of this market, many of them vertically integrated with their own production 
capacity, allowing them to offer such low prices to independent growers and lowering retail 
prices enough to drive competitors out of business (Stangle and Shepherd 2018). Even as this 
dynamic squeezed growers and led some to ruin, the 2018 harvest grew by 17% as new 
producers entered the market, suggesting that “far from an abnormally high ‘bumper crop,’ the 
2017 yields may be a new baseline...” (OLCC 2019: 6). 

While the licensed market was meant to absorb established producers, thereby making the 
illegal market obsolete, it led instead to increased production and created disincentives for 
transitioning into the new system. The Oregon-Idaho High Intensity Drug Trafficking Area - a 
federal taskforce that coordinates inter-agency drug law enforcement in the region - estimates 
that Oregon’s total annual production capacity in 2017 was 2 million pounds, or about twice as 


much as produced within the OLCC market (O[HIDTA 2018). Although OLCC licensees must 


8 This estimate was made by comparing the number of licenses issued in Colorodo and Washington, adjusted for 
Oregon’s population. In other words, it took no account of the transition of Oregon’s existing illegal/grey market 
production. 
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maintain security camera footage and track their inventory daily in a system called METRC, the 
pressure of the price collapse led to a rash of “diversion” into black market channels. A former 
dispensary manager commented that “anyone with any critical thinking skills at all can figure out 
how to get around METRC,” and that, “of course there was diversion onto the black market from 
Oregon. Back east they pay $350 for a gram of resin that you can get in a dispensary here for 
$50.” The owner of another licensed farm in Josephine County insisted that it’s not the farmers 
who are responsible for this, but the processors, wholesalers and other middlemen. Pointing the 
finger at one actor in particular, she explained, “Here’s how it works: they get the stuff from a 
farm, and they send it over to the processor. The extractor only processes half of it and then 
dilutes the extract with grape seed oil...and then they send it back over and the flower goes out 
the back door of the extractor.” 

So, champion of the free and self-correcting market, the OLCC found itself by 2018 
overseeing a market in self-evident disequilibrium. In this context, the agency considers in its 
biennial report to the legislature in 2019 the policy options for creating “a sustainable economic 
balance between supply and demand” (Marks 2019). While considering a range of options - 
production limits, increased fees, a license cap or moratorium - the report is circumspect about 
whether significant action is warranted. It suggests that the access to capital created by lifting the 
residency requirement, “has created a business dynamic similar to tech start-ups - many 
businesses are able and willing to weather losses today for the prospect of large profits 
tomorrow” (OLCC 2019: 21). In this case, “tomorrow” refers to “future expansion under a 
(potential) future federal regulatory structure that permits interstate trade” (ibid: 14). 

Responding to pressure from growers who are not able and willing to weather losses backed 
by venture capital, the Governor’s office proposed a moratorium on new licenses in early 2019. 
Legislative hearings on this bill (SB218) drew together a curious set of supporters - interpreting 
the bill as an effort to curb the industry, many of the comments in support came from rural 
residents who have been negatively impacted by a surge in indoor production facilities. On its 
first vote, however, SB218 failed. Among those in opposition, Senate Minority Leader 
(Republican) Herman Baertschiger, Jr. characterized the plan as “socialism” and called it “a stab 
at capitalism in pure form” (Associated Press 2019). Actors from the cannabis industry picked up 
this argument in subsequent hearings. A grower from Josephine County offers, “We believe that 


free market capitalism would be great for the Oregon cannabis industry. The problem is that we 
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haven’t gotten there yet. Federal prohibition distorts our market, and small local companies like 
ours are hurting because of it.” With the addition of an amendment to end the moratorium in 


2022, the bill passed and the OLCC stopped accepting applications for new producer licenses. 


The Green Rush: What Was the Moral of the Story? 


In this section I highlight the stories of cannabis producers in southern Oregon (and one from 
the Portland area) who have navigated the tumultuous transition to legalization in different ways. 
Each one is positioned differently regarding the OLCC “rec” market, and all have been affected 
by the boom-bust cycle preceding the period of these interviews and farm visits in summer 2019. 
In the first case, that of “Marlon”, the operation remains outside of the legal market. In the 
second case, “Kim and Dave” were producers in the OLCC market but were forced out by the 
price collapse. “Melissa” has weathered the downturn, and her farm continues to operate. 
“Jerry,” a more recent arrival, remains in the queue of license applications submitted prior to the 
moratorium deadline. Each of these first four could be called “green rushers,” recent migrants to 
Southern Oregon who came to grow cannabis. “Tom” - whose story is paired with that of Jerry - 
transitioned an established operation from medical to recreational via a deal with venture 
capitalists. 

In each of these cases I am interested in the conceptualizations of economic morality as 
expressed through these subjects’ narratives about this transition. Their ideas about how both a 
farm and the market should operate, who has or should have the right to grow cannabis, and their 


outlook for the future, are all revealing of their outlook on economic morality. 


The Outlaw 


Marlon is a pot farmer from Kentucky who transplanted himself to Oregon in search of a less 
risky environment. After a season near Eugene he made his way to Josephine County, where the 
sun shines more often, and the loss of tax revenue from the collapsed timber industry has led the 
county to slash the Sheriff's department down to four deputies (Wiles 2016). “People don’t know 


how good they have it here to be so open about [growing weed],” Marlon says. “You have no 
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idea how much time I spent hiding under rocks from helicopters in Kentucky.” After about a 
dozen years of this lifestyle - he began in his teen years and is now in his 30s - “a situation” led 
him to leave. “A guy I was working with committed suicide and he owed me a lot of money. I 
didn’t have the money or the weed - it was terrible, I wanted to get out of there. Came out to 
Colorado, California, Oregon. I thought, ‘Oregon is like the Wild West, this is the place for 
me!’” With a $75,000 personal loan he was able to make the move. 

We first met at a monthly gathering of the “Outdoor Growers Guild,” an organization that 
claims to advocate for the rights of outdoor cannabis growers throughout the region, regardless 
of legal status. Marlon invited me to visit his farm, on a rural road just a short drive from 
downtown Grant’s Pass, the county seat. Along the side of the steep driveway leading to a 
modest ranch house lies the main garden. The garden is partially surrounded by an 8-ft wooden 
fence - this was an early rule of the OLCC that has since been modified - which is suggestive of 
its recent past. As Marlon confirms, the previous tenants were “rec” growers who went broke 
before they could finish the fence, which Marlon has now completed with deer wire. To rent this 
space, Marlon pays $40,000 for the year, all up front - where some landlords would previously 
accept half the rent payment at harvest, the crash has made such deals less common. 

Although nothing about his operation is legal, Marlon aspires to buy his own land and 
transition into the licensed market. In 2017, the state passed new restrictions on the Medical 
Marijuana program, setting the maximum number of plants for growers in rural areas like this at 
48 and ostensibly requiring that these plants be tracked in METRC as those on licensed rec farms 
are.'’? Marlon does not track his plants, but he does make a show of complying with the plant 
limit - the main garden is laid out with 48 individual raised beds, each with one cannabis plant. 
This is besides another few dozen in front of the house, a handful growing in pots behind the 
house, and a few dozen more a short walk into the woods behind the house - his “Kentucky-style 
garden.” The property has a couple of wells that produce no more than three gallons per minute 
and are permitted only for domestic use rather than agriculture. Marlon runs the pumps 


continuously - during my visit he received a $400 electric bill - to irrigate the gardens. While this 


'79 Here is what Republican state Senate minority leader Baertschiger had to say about this rule: “SB 1057 provides 
the...OLCC with additional power to enforce state marijuana laws. But the bill provides no funding to do the work. 
Essentially it prohibits law enforcement from taking part in inspecting or monitoring the medical marijuana market” 
(Baertschiger 2017). 
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may be a violation of state water law, the boxes that he packs with jars of cannabis resin and 


sends via USPS back to Kentucky underscore the outlaw aspect of this operation. 


Fig. 6 The deer-eaten “trees” in Marlon’s shady “Kentucky-style garden” 


Marlon speaks of cannabis and the lifestyle that it affords him as “magical,” but sees the 
magic fading with market pressure. “I would read all these things about the terrible things that 
happen to young women when they go to work on trim crews!*? and I thought, hell, I could have 
a crew and treat them well and guarantee their safety...For me that kind of lifestyle is magical, 
but I know it won’t last - you can’t afford to pay trimmers.” After paying $150 per pound the 
previous season, he estimates that he will only pay $100 per pound during the 2019 harvest. In 
other interviews I have heard consistently about a switch from piece-work to hourly wages. A 
worker on crews hired out by a labor contractor commented that, “the rule of thumb was always 
pay the trimmer ten per cent of the final sale, but the pay by the pound thing kind of went away 
as the prices dropped.” I ask Marlon if he has considered paying his workers hourly. He replies, 
“That’s what mainstream farms do because they don’t care about people.” Later, he adds, “this 
isn’t about the money for me - yeah, I want to be financially stable, but I want to put it towards 
something good.” 

If this kind of talk suggests a moral economy lens, Marlon’s relationship to the one worker 
present during my visit both reinforces and complicates this. The worker, from Australia, was the 


brother of one of the members of Marlon’s trim crew the previous two seasons. Out of a sense of 


180 See, for instance, the Netflix program “Murder Mountain” 
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obligation, Marlon offered her brother a summer job. During my visit a neighbor, also an illegal 
cannabis grower, came to chat and while smoking a joint in the garage the two of them went on 
at length about the Australian’s bad attitude and lack of work ethic. This speaks to the economic 
morality which accompanies Marlon’s sense of moral economy - a belief in constant toil and 
hustling to make ends meet. 

Afternoon smoke break notwithstanding, Marlon works in the garden through the night and 
spends much of the day scouring Craigslist for deals on materials, equipment, and land. I 
accompany him to look at a trim machine for sale, where the seller waits for us with a handgun 
strapped to his waist - “He’s just a good old boy, ready to go, ain’t he?” Marlon says. While 
negotiating over the trimmer, the seller mentions that he has land to lease for someone to grow 
weed. “I grew the last couple years but it’s just too much work, we aren’t doing it this year.” 

On hearing this, Marlon hurries over to the gate, lets himself in and plunges his hands into 
the soil. There are rows of raised beds, and Marlon starts counting them - “forty-eight,” the seller 
interjects. 

“How much is your well producing?” 

“Sixty-five Gee-pee-em.” 

“My gawd!” Marlon says, doubling over in exaggerated shock and excitement. 

“Yeah, we got extra water here.” 

Marlon says he’s interested in leasing it, and the seller agrees not to talk to anyone else about 
it in the meantime. 

“See what I mean?” Marlon says as we get back in the truck. “There’s gardens like this all 
over this country. Just like this. It’s not worth it for people to grow no more. They got great land 
here, plenty of water. I'll rent that shit - hell yeah! And I’1l do it this winter for fifteen or twenty 
thousand. If I wait till spring he’ll probably hike it up to twenty-five or thirty, maybe forty.” 


Kim’s Kandy Factory 


Twenty miles or so to the East, overlooking a bucolic landscape of oak-studded hills and 
vineyards across the Jackson County line, sits another abandoned garden. What remains of this 
one is a graveled platform covered with an arc of clear plastic stretched over PVC pipes - the 


plants in this case were grown in pots that have since been removed, leaving the space feeling 
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more like a parking lot than a garden. A few yards from the garden, such as it is, sits another 


modest ranch house - the residence of Kim and Dave. 


Fig. 7. The abandoned garden at Kim and Dave’s 


I met Kim at the OLCC listening session and received an invitation to visit their former farm. 
In many ways, Kim and Dave are the prototypical “green rushers.” They were living in Florida in 
2015, Dave working in restaurants and Kim as a nurse, unsatisfied with their path. A distant 
cousin of Dave’s who has been living in this area growing pot for years called Dave’s dad - a 
financial planner with apparently deep pockets - to pitch an investment in the legal marijuana 
industry. The patriarch agreed to raise the money on the condition that his son be sent to 
supervise. And so, these brave pioneers, like so many before them, hit the Oregon Trail with 
nothing but a can-do spirit and a million dollar check. 

Arriving before the launch of the OLCC market, they decided to operate as medical growers 
in 2015 while applying to join the rec market when it opened the following year. Since this was 
prior to lifting the restriction on out-of-state ownership, they needed a local partner to serve as 
the applicant for the license - the cousin. 

Kim sums up the first year: “We got fucked! It was endless hours, out there with our 
headlamps. We had workers our partner had hired riding their ATVs around the house, high on 
meth.” They announced a drug test and the whole crew quit. ““We want to do everything ‘above 
books’ and run it like a business. The workers here are used to doing things in the black market 


and they didn’t like that we were trying to enforce rules.” The conflict culminated with the 
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cousin locking Dave and Kim out of the farm at harvest, leading the investors to cancel their 
check. 

The following year they found a new local partner - learning too late that the residency 
requirement had been lifted. This new partner was “a great grower, no time for bullshit,” but they 
clashed with his wife and ended that partnership too. The third season (2017) they decided to run 
the whole operation themselves. “We were tired of the trim crews,” Kim says. “There are some 
Mexicans who do the job well, but so many over-privileged white ‘trimmigrants.’ They were so 
ungrateful! People came to complain about the coffee and the wi-fi, and the light. They didn’t 
understand that their performance is how they get paid. They would show up late. So we got a 
trim machine. You are replaceable. People don’t think that they are, but they are!” 

Then came the crash. After completing this third harvest, they found that dispensaries were 
offering two hundred dollars per pound - they would lose money at that price. Instead, they took 
it to a processor who extracted it into distillate - a golden syrup containing roughly 80% THC. In 
a shipping container on the side of the house they installed a commercial kitchen and started 
making hard candies dosed with the THC distillate. The new facility cost an estimated $70,000 - 
“the ‘mom and pops’ won’t be able to do this,” Dave points out. Now they travel the state 
hawking the candy to dispensaries. “We need to move eight thousand units to compete. It’s a 


commodity. A lot of people don’t understand that.” 


Farmer’s Rights! 


Back in Josephine County I meet Melissa at a cafe in Grant’s Pass. Also in the cafe with 
us is a group of five or six young men wearing “___~=»s~xHemp Company” t-shirts. As we sit down, 
she says “I almost wanted to sit right next to them so they could hear everything I have to say...it 
feels like hemp is just destroying everything.” The federal Farm Bill in 2018 legalized hemp - 
defined as any cannabis with 0.3% THC or less - which quickly became an alternative for 
growers squeezed out of the rec market (see Ch. 3). For Melissa, owner of a licensed rec farm, 
this new crop is a threat to property which she believes ought to be defended by the state. 

A former political consultant in Washington, D.C., Melissa and her husband joined the 
Oregon green rush in 2016. They lost $500,000 their first year, “screwed over by a master 
grower.” All told, she estimates they invested $1.5 million in the farm. In 2017 she and her farm 


became embroiled in a controversy with the county government. As another grower put it, the 
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Josephine County Commissioners “have a stink eye for cannabis.” The conflict concerned 
marijuana grows on land zoned as “Rural Residential.” Having first adopted land use zoning in 
the 1970s, following passage of Oregon’s SB100 land use law, Josephine County re-zoned much 
of its “Exclusive Farm Use” land to “RR” in the 1990s as the local economy shifted from timber 
extraction to a retirement destination (Josephine County Rural Area Planning Commission 
2017). Marijuana grows of all legal status - illegal, medical, recreational - located on parcels that 
were (re)-zoned as RR. After receiving “100s (1000’s?) of [reports]...regarding fears, vicious 
dogs, guns, thefts, concerns, illegal activity, property values, illegal deforestation...etc.” (ibid), 
the County Commission placed an ordinance on the ballot in May 2017 to prohibit recreational 
marijuana on rural residential land, which passed. As the County moved to implement the new 
rules, a group of licensed growers on RR land, including Melissa, formed a coalition to sue the 
County before the state Land Use Board of Appeals, which struck down the new rule (Canna 
Law Blog 2018). 

A visit to Melissa’s farm is a lesson in the rigors of conforming with OLCC requirements. In 
a central building consisting of “clone rooms” where plants are raised before being planted in 
one of the two one-acre licensed “outdoor canopy” spaces, she opens a door to a closet 
containing the security system - about a dozen cameras watching the farm from all angles, 
requiring a thirty-six-terabyte drive to store the mandated 90 days of footage. And then there’s 
METRC, the tracking system. “I just harvested 400 plants, and when I went to enter them into 
the system...it says, “not found.’ Listen to this email, it says, ‘if you have plants that weren’t 
marked properly just go ahead and throw them away and start over.’ This is ridiculous!” 

All of this to underscore the contrast with hemp growers. She describes them as, “A very 
cowboy, wild west, frat-tastic bunch of bros,” adding, “It’s all people who failed in the OLCC, 
and a bunch of illegal guys...these dipshits who failed the first time around get a second chance? 
It’s not fair!...I’ve tried so hard to play by the rules, and it just kills me to see these people.” 

In her view, much of the “hemp” being grown is likely high-THC marijuana. “There are 
illegal farms with 5,000 plants and this year they got a hemp license. It’s protection for every 
illegal grow. And what do you think the [medical] growers are doing? They’re switching to 
‘hemp’ too...so instead of bringing everyone in [to the OLCC] like they were supposed to, the 


growers are just like, ‘nah, I’m out!” 
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Melissa sums up her position succinctly, saying, “The legal farmer’s rights need to be 
protected. That’s it. That’s what I stand for.” This encompasses both the question of competition 
with hemp - for which she has been lobbying state officials to issue a moratorium, with no 
success - and the operation of the market. She elaborates a plan to develop a farmer-run sales 
platform, “like a co-op but not a co-op,” to counteract the power of dispensaries and wholesalers 
because, “the farmer is the only one who actually does anything.” 

Both Melissa and Kim and Dave emphasize doing things the right way and following the 
rules. And both of their stories illustrate the capital needed to play by the rules, having both 
arrived in Oregon with over a million dollars to invest, and ultimately lose in the market crash. 
Melissa’s battle with “hemp” illustrates the central tension of legalized marijuana - if illegal 
production exists alongside the licensed but with lower costs, then the latter will find it difficult 
to compete. Her vision of economic morality, then, emphasizes equity in the monetary sense: a 


million-dollar investment ought to merit intervention to protect the value of this property. 


The Money People vs. The Cannabis People 


These final two profiles are paired because they speak to related themes - the role of capital 
in transforming cannabis production and its relationship to notions of efficiency and waste. Tom 
comes from a family of cannabis growers in the Portland area - the only one of the vignettes 
included here that takes place beyond the major production region of the southern part of the 
state. He grew indoors - under artificial lights - as a medical grower for years, and after Measure 
91 decided to invest in building a new facility. His model is to grow vertically - LED lights at the 
top with twelve tiers of plants stacked underneath. 

As the price crashed in 2017, “We figured we needed to go bigger to survive.” Looking for a 
large influx of capital - “you don’t need fifty thousand, you need fifty million” - they turned to 
Canada, where cannabis is nationally legal and companies dealing in it can raise funds on the 
stock exchange. Tom was approached by a representative of an oil and gas exploration company 
that had decided to switch to weed. “They said, “we have a shell, and we need a cannabis 
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company to put in it.”” Agreeing to sell the company through a Reverse Take-Over (RTO), Tom 
describes the ensuing months as “like the Stanford experiment in real life.” When the money to 


complete the production facility failed to appear, he learned to audit the paperwork, “And I 
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realized it’s all a game. These people just like to raise a bunch of money to pump up their egos. 
They spent $70 million - it was just wasted...they were really just spending money to make 
[Tom’s company] unprofitable so they could push me out.” 

Tom’s was not the only Oregon cannabis company one being bought out by Canadian 
investors around this time. Chalice Farms, one of the Portland’s vertically integrated producer- 
dispensary chains, for instance, was bought out by Golden Leaf Holdings. Golden Leaf’s latest 
financial disclosure reads similarly to that of the company that invested in Tom’s facility. With a 
deficit of $143 million, “there can be no assurance that adequate or sufficient funding will be 
available in the future. ..[indicating] material uncertainty that casts substantial doubt as to the 
Company’s ability to meet its business plans and its obligations as they become due” (Golden 
Leaf Holdings LTD 2020). While this trend led to rumors of a “Canadian takeover” (see 
Sliwoski 2018), Tom points to these cases as an indication that, “eventually they’ll fail, it’ll go 
out on the chopping block and there will be more consolidation. This thing of ‘the Canadians are 
taking over,’ it’s not true.” 

As the aftermath of the Canadian deal plays out in court, Tom has turned to a new venture. 
“This time around I’m working with people from the cannabis space,” he emphasizes. He 
references a four-acre indoor grow in California, a deal with a chocolate company, eight 
dispensaries in Florida, projected revenue of $100 million. “Basically, the model is have your 
hands in the dirt in Northern California and Oregon, produce at a low cost, process efficiently 
and deliver to consumers along the model of an Apple Store. Then we win. And winning is our 
employees making money, everybody is safe, people can buy houses, the business is stable and 
growing.” 

38 2K 

Back in southern Oregon I find Jerry outside of his house in the Applegate Valley in a field 
of freshly planted hemp. Explaining that these are cuttings he took from a partner’s project 
before their deal blew up, he says, “I broke my own rule. I work for investors, not cannabis 
people. Investors are the only rational actors.” 

Jerry embodies the two archetypes that were pitted against each other in Josephine County’s 
land use ordinance battle: a retiree and a cannabis farmer. He and his wife moved from Florida 
where he used to operate multi-million square-foot greenhouses growing basil and orchids. 


When Florida legalized hemp for CBD in 2014, he managed to get one of the few licenses, but “I 
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wouldn’t pay the million-dollar bribe. Seriously, they told me you have to ‘partner’ with this 
lobbying firm and give them eighty thousand a month and they funnel it to the legislators.” He 
picked up work consulting for a medical marijuana operation in California, and as the scandal 
unfolded in Florida he and his wife decided to relocate to Oregon. At the time of my visit, he has 
just received approval from the County to lay a 40,000 square foot concrete pad upon which he 
will assemble a greenhouse ordered from China. “It’s annoyingly small, a postage stamp,” he 
says of the maximum size for an OLCC license. 

Jerry rails against the irrationality and inefficiencies that he sees in cannabis production. 
“Cannabis people don’t believe in science at all, they believe in the mystic powers of the 
cannabis plant...this is a systemic problem in cannabis - you have people from the illegal 
clandestine world who are used to high wages and high prices because of the high risk. And for 
some reason every operator is convinced that they have the magic recipe.” He recounts all the 
ways that growers throw money away - paying people to sit around, fertilizing with “Mary Jane’s 
Voodoo Juice, or whatever” at levels that plants can’t take up, energy-sucking greenhouses. “I 
am in shock and awe of this industry, and not in a good way.” 

As he shows me blueprints and boxes of bolts and screws Jerry declares, “I’m going to 
demonstrate the math on this greenhouse project and take investors by shock.” His math pencils 
out like this: harvesting 250 plants per day yielding about 500 pounds of cannabis flower per 
week, fifty weeks a year, with costs somewhere below $50 per pound. “I just can’t believe these 
guys who say we can’t make a profit at $500/lb. I used to sell USDA organic basil at $3/lb and I 
made a profit, and basil’s harder to grow than marijuana.” He speaks of “lean manufacturing” as 
the ideal - “it’s all about how many seconds it takes to do an operation, eliminating anything that 
doesn’t add value, any queuing time.” When it comes time to hire workers for his lean 
greenhouse, “I’m not going to hire cannabis people. I’m going to go down to the church and hire 
five church ladies.” 

Elaborating on “cannabis people,” he says, “people here are bitter. They used to make a 
million dollars working for three months then go off to Hawaii. They think they are entitled to 
it...they think ‘because I’m white I deserve to make a lot of money.’ If there’s any place that 
needs a million Mexicans, it’s here.” 

An economic rationality leading to “ultra-efficiency” is linked then, for Jerry, to questions of 


morality - working against the laziness, entitlement, and “criminal mentality” that he sees as 
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endemic in “cannabis people.” While Tom sees cannabis people as more trustworthy than 
investors after his experience, he shares the vision of an ultra-efficient future for cannabis 
production. Both see this market-driven push to lower the cost of production and “go lean” as 
leading to a sort of eco-modernization. Tom describes himself as on a “dreamer path to change 
agriculture,” through this competitive drive to de-intensify production. While Jerry is dismissive 
of those who believe in the “mystic powers of the cannabis plant,” he also speaks of himself as a 
“plantsman” whose science-based approach will overcome the tendency “to impose our egos” on 


plants. 


(In)Conclusion: The Export Bill 


If Adam Smith’s vision of the self-correcting market meant the elimination of trade barriers 
between regions producing a surplus and those where demand is greater, perhaps he too would 
have indulged in the fantasy articulated in Oregon’s SB582 (2019), the “export bill.” Promoted, 
curiously enough, by one Adam Smith, founder of the Craft Cannabis Alliance, SB582 
authorizes the state to enter into agreements with other states that have legalized marijuana to 
conduct inter-state trade, thereby providing an outlet for Oregon’s surplus. That is, it would 
authorize this if federal law were amended, or the Justice Department issued an opinion 
tolerating inter-state marijuana commerce. 

The arguments put forth in favor of this bill illustrate one version of the mash-up of market 
logic with discourses of localism, community, and equity. For instance, testimony from a 
southern Oregon grower, after drawing comparisons to Florida oranges and California almonds 
argues that, “...too many of our locally owned farms and businesses are struggling to survive. 
That’s why we are pushing so hard to open new markets for Oregon’s superlative-quality values- 
driven cannabis trade...” (East Fork Cultivars 2019). Smith takes the argument further, 
suggesting that a trade agreement between Oregon and states like New York and New Jersey 
could take the place of the limited license model. Instead of authorizing a few companies to 
produce the state’s cannabis supply, they could offer “equity licenses” to people from 
communities harmed by the war on drugs who would then be able to import and sell cannabis 
from west coast growers (A. Smith 2019). These visions link an expanding market, understood 


as a self-evident force of nature, to a moral proposition about who should benefit from this trade. 
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Following Griffith’s (2009) suggestion to think of moral economy and political economy as 
intertwined rather than opposed, we might label this proposition a “moral political economy.” 

Each of the viewpoints highlighted in this chapter mix and re-mix tropes of a market-based 
economic morality with notions of fairness, equity, sustainability, and other values that do not 
necessarily align with this ideal. In the case of the OLCC, with guidance from the Oregon 
legislature, the ideal of the “free market” has been explicitly wrapped up in its policy 
formulations. This is despite the obvious contradictions of a territorially constrained market and 
the persistence of illegal production alongside the licensed. The counterpart to this notion of 
freedom is illustrated by the implementation, in 2019, of an Illegal Marijuana Enforcement Team 
under the Jackson County Sheriff's office to curtail those who “give the industry a bad name and 
compete unfairly with growers who follow regulations” (Jackson County Sheriff, quoted in 
Aldous 2019). 

For the illegal grower profiled here, the freedom of the “Wild West” was the pull factor that 
drew him to Oregon (notably, to Josephine County where no such Enforcement Team has 
materialized). !*' There is a certain irony to mainstream voices like The Oregonian lauding the 
state’s marijuana “pioneers” and welcoming out-of-state investors while casting illegal growers 
as villains. The profiles of growers and former growers illustrate the barriers to entering the legal 
market - despite low licensing fees, it takes at least a million dollars to enter the arena. First the 
price collapse, and now the emergence of hemp/”hemp” as an alternative have made this 
investment highly risky, and has led growers to call on the state for intervention in the form of 
moratoria - successfully in the case of the OLCC, but to no avail with hemp. 

A theme running through the tales of these green rushers is a distaste for those perceived as 
lazy and entitled, especially the white worker who expects the elevated wages associated with 
the risk of the black market. This is contrasted - at least for Jerry and Kim - with the figure of the 
hard-working (infinitely exploitable) Mexican. Tom’s narrative provides a counterpoint to this 
notion, framing investors, rather than workers, as wasteful and selfish. 

With cannabis, as any commodity, the notion of a free market is an illusion riddled with 
contradictions. In the case of a substance that is both legal and illegal at different scales and in 


different contexts, these contradictions are very much in evidence. The policy debates and 


'81 Ty 2019, nearly 30,000 Ibs. Of cannabis were seized in Jackson County, compared with under 100 in Josephine 
(OIHIDTA 2020). 
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producer narratives presented here illustrate how a market-based economic morality can become 
attached to other values - supporting local farmers, promoting sustainability and social equity. If 
economism is a taken-for-granted premise of the industry actors highlighted here, those of us 

without a stake in commercial cannabis might do well to question whether an open market ought 
to be considered an end in itself. A cannabis policy designed with social and environmental ends 


in mind might look very different from the sector that has taken shape in Oregon since Measure 
91. 
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3. Zero Point Three: Current and Future Directions in 
the Political Economy of Medicinal Hemp” 


Following passage of the 2018 Farm Bill in the U.S. Congress, media outlets touted the 
purported legalization of hemp (Lopez 2018). The declaration that “hemp is legal,” however, 
fails to fully capture the complexity of the situation. Exactly what hemp is and the instances in 
which it can be considered legal both remain highly contested. This chapter unpacks the 
changing definition of hemp, situating this recent development within the history of cannabis 
prohibition, biomedical research, and an emerging quasi-legal market for hemp-derived 
alternative medicine and “wellness” products containing CBD (cannabidiol). 

Hemp grown for CBD is quite different from the fiber and seed crop long understood as 
hemp. These new cultivars, which are being bred from “drug-type” progenitors, have expanded 
the definition of hemp. As a result, a better label for these plants might be “medicinal hemp” 
(Richmond and Clarke 2019). 

The challenge of stabilizing the gene that determines whether cannabis will synthesize either 
the intoxicating A9-THC or the medicinally promising but little understood CBD—as well as the 
potential for plants to express these genes differently in response to environmental conditions!*? 
—creates a taxonomic mismatch between cannabis biology and newly redefined legal categories. 
Under federal law, cannabis that stays under the 0.3% THC! threshold is a legal commodity 
called “hemp” regulated by the Department of Agriculture (USDA), but a crop that exceeds this 
limit is a Schedule I controlled substance regulated by the Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA). 

This puts the lie to the “legal” side of the equation—medicinal hemp is legal as long as it 


remains “hemp.” The regulatory frameworks being constructed around hemp in the U.S. are 


'82 This chapter is published in the forthcoming Routledge Handbook of Post-Prohibition Cannabis Research (Corva 
and Meisel 2021) 

'83 For instance, THC levels have been shown to increase with greater exposure to UV-B radiation at higher altitudes 
(Lydon, Teramura, and Coffman 1987). 

'84 The complete definition from the 2018 Farm Bill reads as follows: 

“The plant Cannabis sativa L. and any part of that plant, including the seeds thereof and all derivatives, extracts, 
cannabinoids, isomers, acids, salts, and salts of isomers, whether growing or not, with a delta-9 tetrahydrocannabinol 
concentration of not more than 0.3 percent on a dry weight basis.” 
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concerned with measuring and eliminating THC—that is, they are driven by a prohibitionist 
focus on the arbitrary threshold of 0.3%.'®> And while commerce in medicinal hemp is growing 
fast—a recent survey of herbal supplement sales in the U.S. reports that CBD now makes up a 
greater share of this multi-billion-dollar market than any other product (Smith et al. 2019)—a 
protracted struggle between and within federal and state-level agencies in the U.S. over the 
legality of CBD consumer products continues to play out. 

The central argument of this chapter is that the congressional mandate to treat hemp as a 
legal crop and commodity has provided stimulus to medicinal cannabis markets that are beyond 
the reach of regulated marijuana markets being constructed at the state level and that are as yet 
subject to little federal oversight. Paradoxically, “legalization” has allowed medicinal hemp 
products to circulate in a largely unregulated market. 

As the market for medicinal hemp takes off, this chapter seeks to chart a course for the 
political economy of this phenomenon. After briefly expanding on the challenge of cannabis 
terminology and taxonomy, it provides a history of chemistry and pharmaceutical research with 
CBD. The following section situates hemp within prohibition policies and then explains the 
emergence of medicinal hemp as a legal crop. The chapter turns next to the geography of hemp 
production in the aftermath of the 2018 Farm Bill, drawing on ongoing research in Oregon. The 
final section outlines a set of key issues and proposes three areas in which social scientists might 


contribute to shaping these conversations. 


What Is “Hemp”? 


'85 (3% THC is used in the definition of hemp in the U.S. and Canada, as well as China. The European Union uses a 
0.2% threshold, though industry groups are clamoring for an increase to 0.3% (see https://eiha.org/cap-reform/). 
Switzerland, which is not part of the EU, has adopted a 1% threshold (Zobel 2019). Rules in Australia vary by state, 
with 0.35% and 1% adopted in different jurisdictions (Hemptoday, August 26, 2018). In Latin America, Uruguay— 
the first country to legalize and regulate “recreational” cannabis—defines “non-psychoactive” cannabis as less than 
1% THC and regulates this crop separately from marijuana. Colombia, which regulates hemp under the umbrella of 
medical marijuana, also uses 1% THC as a threshold across which a different set of rules apply. Other Latin 
American nations that have recently implemented legalized medical marijuana (Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Costa Rica) appear to follow Colombia’s approach to regulating medicinal cannabis as one category with minor 
distinctions based on THC content. For instance, in Costa Rica, recently proposed legislation would create separate 
regulatory structures for medicinal cannabis (THC and/or CBD) and food/fiber cannabis, rather than using THC 
content as a determinant (Thompson 2019). 
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The botanical nomenclature of the genus Cannabis is convoluted, with debates continuing 
for more than two centuries.'** In search of clarity, some authors have found it more 
illuminating to categorize the plant according to its intended use. These categories match well, if 
imperfectly, with taxonomies based on plant morphology, genetic, or chemical analysis. 

Following Clark and Merlin (2013), there have historically been four broad types of 
cannabis. Populations isolated in the eastern Himalayan foothills during the last ice age 
contained the genetic code to synthesize A9-THC, while those in the Caucasus of western 
Eurasia lacked this feature. The latter group diffused into Europe and central Asia, where plants 
were selected for fiber and seed production. They term this group “narrow-leaf hemp.” 

The Himalayan population, which they call “narrow-leaf drug-type,” was selected mainly 
for its intoxicating properties. A separate population of a different lineage flourished in the 
mountains of Afghanistan, the “broad-leaf drug-type.” A fourth group, “broad-leaf hemp,” was 
selected for fiber and food use across northeast Asia but is more closely related to the drug-type 
South Asian varieties than the western hemp. 

Beginning in the 19th century, but especially since the 1960s, these categories have 
blurred. Outlaw cannabis “strainhunters” searched for promising genetic lines of both the 
narrow- and broad-leaf drug-types (vernacularly known as “sativa” and “indica,” respectively) 
(Duvall 2016). These have become so widely interbred that they are best considered one group 
(ibid.; McPartland 2018). Following the Second World War, East Asian hemp cultivars were 
introduced into the European gene pool, so these too are best conceptualized as one category. 
“The present-day genetic distinction,” according to Clarke and Merlin (2013, 402), “is 
essentially ‘dope vs. rope.’” 

High-CBD cannabis upends this taxonomy. By selecting for the CBD-synthesizing gene, 
lineages of drug-type cannabis have been repositioned relative to the “dope” category. In the 
scope of a legal definition concerned only with THC, these plants are grouped with fiber-food 
cannabis as “hemp.” Because of this new twist, Clarke and Merlin’s schema becomes unwieldy. 
We may continue to refer to fiber and seed cultivars as hemp, but how shall we distinguish this 


new “hemp” which is in fact the offspring of drug-type cannabis? Studies examining the 


186 A fuller account of the botanical taxonomy of Cannabis is not possible here. Suffice to say, this is a debate that 
encompasses seminal figures in botany and ethnobotany from the 18th to the 20th century, including Linnaeus, 
Lamarck, Vavilov, and Shultes (Duvall 2015). Competing positions in this debate are presently represented by 
Robert Clarke and John McPartland (see Clarke and Merlin 2013; McPartland 2018). 
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phytochemistry of cannabis have suggested that plants with the CBD synthesizing gene 
“switched on” and the THC gene “off” could be described as “Type III/non-drug” (de Meijer et 
al. 1992; see Oregon CBD 2020). However, these schemes never considered that CBD would 
become a desired trait—its presence was merely an aide in differentiating fiber-seed hemp from 
drug-type cannabis (Small and Cronquist 1973). 

Following these existing taxonomies, then, would result in a paradoxical term like “non- 
drug drug-type” cannabis. Richmond and Clarke (2019) gloss this more simply as “medicinal 
hemp,” which this chapter adopts with some reservation. Rather than affirming or disputing the 
medicinal nature of various compounds found in cannabis, I suggest that the question of what 
these substances are ought not to be foreclosed: Is CBD medicinal? In what form, for what 
purposes, at what dose? If so, how widely available should it be? Is it a “necessary nutrient”!*’ to 
be widely consumed, a drug to be carefully administered, or something else entirely (Hazekamp 
2018)? The next section situates this unsettled debate in the context of chemical and 


pharmacological research on CBD. 
Cannabinoid Chemistry and Pharmaceutical Research 


Efforts to identify the psychoactive component of cannabis date to 19th-century Europe 
where the emerging discipline of chemistry collided with interest in the psychotropic fruits of 
colonial conquest—opium, coca, and “Indian hemp” (Mills 2003). In 1896, a group at 
Cambridge isolated a “resinous phenol” they called cannabinol or CBN (Mechoulam and Hanus 
2000). Building on this work six decades later, Israeli chemists described the structures of both 
A9-THC and CBD, identifying the former as the principal intoxicant in cannabis (Mechoulam 
and Shvo 1963). But identifying a molecule is not the same as understanding its physiological 
effects or how it achieves them. It was not until the 1980s that a group at Washington University 
in St. Louis identified a neurotransmitter in rat brains to which cannabinoids bind—the first 
breakthrough in the endocannabinoid system, now known to exist in all vertebrates (Elphick 
2012). 

Researchers then sought molecules produced endogenously within animal brains that 
stimulate these sensors. The Israeli group discovered and named the first of these— 


anandamide—which acts similarly to THC, creating a sense of euphoria as it binds to 


'87 Exhemplary Life (www.exhemplarylife.com/about-us) provides one example of this claim. 
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endocannabinoid receptors (Mechoulam and Hanus 2000). Later research identified additional 
receptors linked to the immune system. These “tiny vibrating scanners perpetually primed to pick 
up biochemical cues” appear to regulate functions including pain, inflammation, appetite, bowel 
function, sleep, immune cell production, hormones, and mood (M. Lee 2012, 210). 

Studies of the effects of CBD on non-human subjects suggest that it can work as an anti-oxidant, 
anti-psychotic, anti-anxiety, anti-inflammatory, anti-nausea, stimulant or sedative (with dose- 
dependent effects little understood). It may combat the pathologies of disorders like Alzheimer’s, 
benefit diabetes patients, and support bone growth (Izzo et al. 2009). Such a wide profile of 
potential applications might have sparked a flurry of medical research, if not for a patent on CBD 
filed in 2003 by researchers at the National Institutes of Health. Despite the ostensible purpose of 
making the patent available for private sector research, it was licensed to only one company— 
New York—based Kannalife Sciences, Inc.—beginning in 2011 (Walker 2016). 

With U.S. research limited, it is not entirely surprising that the first cannabinoid-based 
drug to receive FDA approval was developed in the U.K. GW Pharmaceuticals, which went 
public in 2001 and whose shareholders include a suite of wealth management and private equity 
firms (Kollewe 2011), markets two prescription drugs made from cannabis. Sativex, which 
contains both THC and CBD, is approved in the UK and around 25 other countries (U.S. 
approval pending) to treat symptoms of multiple sclerosis. Epidiolex, which is indicated to treat 
certain rare seizure disorders with only CBD as an active ingredient, became the first cannabis- 
derived drug to receive FDA approval in 2018. As GW works to roll out additional cannabinoid 
medications, its financial disclosures indicate operational losses but a steadily growing market 
cap as investors anticipate eventual gains of distribution deals with pharmaceutical giants like 
Bayer and Novartis (GW Pharmaceuticals 2011, 2019). 

The increasingly wide availability of CBD products may appear to make a farce of GW’s 
de jure monopoly, but the high price of these medications indicates that there are significant rents 
to be captured through this biopharmaceutical business model. Backed by strict quality controls 
and dosing recommendations derived from clinical trials, this model allows GW to claim a 
monopoly on physician-recommended CBD, for which Epidiolex patients (or their insurers) are 


billed $32,500 annually (Wood 2018). 
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Placing Hemp in Prohibition 


Hemp (fiber/seed cannabis) was widely cultivated in the British American colonies of the 
18th century, driven by the need of the Royal Navy for sailcloth and ship-rigging rope. U.S. 
hemp revivalists frequently reference its cultivation on the estates of George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson as evidence of the plants’ potential to consummate American greatness, 
though the role of enslaved workers is predictably ignored in these narratives (Bourrie 2003; 
Ventura 2016; Robinson 1996). !*° 

Although production was already waning by the turn of the 20th century, hemp 
production plummeted following the Marihuana Tax Act of 1937, which required growers of any 
cannabis to hold a federal permit and pay a tax on their harvest. On the one hand, anti- 
“marihuana” propaganda constructed it as a dangerous drug, distinct from hemp. On the other 
hand, the difficulty in distinguishing harmful drug from legitimate crop effectively subsumed 
hemp into the former category, resulting in a restriction on all cannabis. '®? 

During World War II, Congress subsidized hemp to stimulate production of fiber for 
naval cordage, which had of late been made from jute imported from plantations in parts of 
Southeast Asia under Japanese control.'°° But with the tax restored after the war, hemp fiber 
production declined again from a peak of 150 million pounds in 1943 to zero by the late 1950s 
(Johnson 2018, 12). 

The blanket cannabis ban intensified under the Controlled Substances Act of 1970 
(CSA), which listed “all parts of the plant Cannabis sativa L. Whether growing or not” under 
Schedule I—substances which have “no currently accepted medical use in the United States, a 
lack of accepted safety for use under medical supervision, and a high potential for abuse.” 

In the 1990s, some national governments loosened restrictions on hemp, made possible 
by the exemption of food and fiber uses of cannabis in the 1961 U.N. Single Convention on 


Narcotic Drugs. Advocates in Canada and the E.U. successfully lobbied for government-licensed 


188 A much less well-known hemp economy, also underpinned by slave labor, flourished in the missions of Spanish 
California around the turn of the 19th century (Mosk 1939). 

'89 On this history of this act, see Earleywine (2002) and Hashim (2017). 

190 The 1942 film Hemp for Victory produced by the USDA (whose existence was later denied by the government 
[Robinson 1996, 161]) has provided further fodder for the “patriotic hemp” narrative. The original film can now be 
seen at www. youtube.com/watch?v=d3rolyiTPr0 
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production, while China’s hemp crop!*! —licensed and otherwise—is now the world’s largest 
(Chen 2017; Schluttenhofer and Yuan 2017; Small and Marcus 2002). In the U.S., however, the 
DEA firmly maintained its prohibitionist stance towards all cannabis, as enshrined in the 
Schedule of Controlled Substances. 

Given this, efforts to distinguish “hemp” from “marijuana” in the U.S. shifted to 
agricultural policy. While several states passed laws allowing hemp production throughout the 
1990s, changes at the federal level—which the states would need before acting on their plans— 
moved more slowly. A bipartisan group in Congress led by Ron Paul (R-TX) first introduced the 
Industrial Hemp Farming Act (IHFA) in 2005, which failed then and in subsequent sessions. It 
was not until 2014 that an amendment to the Farm Bill allowed for hemp “pilot programs” 
overseen by state departments of agriculture or research institutions (Johnson 2018). This has 
since been supplanted by the 2018 Farm Bill, to which a version of the IHF A—championed by 
senators from Kentucky and Oregon—was attached as an amendment. Under this framework, 
states (as well as tribes and territories) may submit plans to the USDA detailing licensing 
requirements, THC testing, and procedures for enforcing violations. As of this writing, 43 
states!” have approved such a plan, with market watchers predicting that the remaining seven 
will allow the crop by 2020 (Hemp Benchmarks 2019). 

Since the USDA declined to respond to state and tribal plans while it underwent an 
internal rule-making process in 2019, those states that developed a hemp program were directed 
to operate under the guidance of the 2014 Farm Bill. The new interim rule—treleased on October 
31, 2019, and in effect for the following two years'?? —significantly narrows the scope of what 
will be considered a legal hemp crop by mandating testing procedures that will make compliance 


with the 0.3% THC rule nearly impossible for high-CBD hemp growers. Perhaps more than the 


'91 Although China is the clear global leader in fiber hemp, Chinese CBD is also widely available. Chinese e- 
commerce site Ali Baba advertises pure CBD isolate in the range of $5,000—-$7,000 per kilogram. Any future studies 
on Chinese hemp/CBD exports and their relationship to newly forming domestic hemp economies would be most 
welcome. 

‘2 The adoption of hemp plans by tribal entities is less easily indexed, though one case may be emblematic of 
conflicts between tribal, federal, and state authority to come. The Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe, whose territory is 
located within South Dakota (which has no hemp program), has sued the USDA for refusing to approve the tribe’s 
plan. A federal district court ruled against the tribe, saying that the USDA is not obligated to act until its own rule- 
making process is complete (Kelly Drye & Warren LLP 2019) 

'93 However, states with a program under the 2014 Farm Bill may choose to continue their program under this 
authority through 2021. For an approximate idea of which states this includes, see Nichols (2017). In fall 2021, 
USDA will issue its revised final rule, and by 2022 all states/tribes/territories will be mandated to operate under 
these guidelines (Agricultural Marketing Service 2019). 
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details!” of this policy, though, it is worth underscoring the singular focus on control of THC 
that motivates these guidelines. A naive reader of this document wondering why the Hemp 
Production Program is so narrowly focused on this question will at last learn on the seventeenth 
page, “Because cannabis plants with a THC level higher than 0.3 are marijuana and on the 
Federal controlled substances list, ensuring that hemp produced under this program is not 
marijuana is of national significance” (Agricultural Marketing Service 2019, 58538). 

While the 2018 Farm Bill allows production of cannabis under the 0.3% THC threshold, 
the FDA maintains that although “CBD seems to be everywhere,” it is illegal to market as a 
“dietary supplement” or with “drug claims” (FDA 2019). These definitions have important 
implications: Though herbal dietary supplements are subject to considerably less oversight than 
pharmaceutical drugs—for instance, pre-market testing for safety is virtually unheard of—such 
products are still subject to numerous regulations and FDA enforcement actions (Brown 2017). 

The possibility of treating ingestible CBD products as a food or dietary supplement— 
which the agency is considering following a public hearing in May 2019—is further complicated 
by its approval of Epidiolex as a prescription-only pharmaceutical. The question before the FDA 
now is whether to exercise its authority to grant an exception for the use of a pharmaceutical 
ingredient in food or dietary supplements. !”° 

Though no new policy has yet been announced as a result of the May hearing, in a recent 
speech an FDA commissioner highlighted “serious concerns about issues like harmful 
contaminants such as pesticides, heavy metals, or other drugs like THC,” noting that such issues 
[put] the public at risk, and we are making it a significant enforcement priority for FDA” 


(Schiller 2019). States seeking to comply with FDA guidelines, including California and 


194 Significant provisions in the interim rule include requiring that labs conducting THC tests must be registered with 
the DEA. There is no obvious way to even identify such labs, and industry participants in Oregon have said they 
know of only one. In addition, testing protocols call for taking the top two inches of flowering tops—which have the 
highest cannabinoid content. Current rules in Oregon test the top eight inches, while the study that originated the 
0.3% figure tested “vigorous young leaves” (Small and Cronquist 1976). The rule does provide flexibility for test 
results that slightly exceed 0.3%, requiring that lab reports include a confidence interval—a result over 0.3% but 
within the margin of error will be considered compliant. It also specifies that a noncompliant crop up to 0.5% will be 
destroyed, but its owner would not be considered to have committed a “negligent violation.” 

'5 Such an exception is usually reserved for substances that were marketed before they were ever approved or 
studied as drugs. Even though the first clinical trial for Epidiolex began in 2013—-several years after CBD was first 
marketed in California—the FDA has determined that an exception will not be made in this way. The “notice-and- 
comment” rulemaking process, of which the May 2019 hearing was a part, is a separate channel which could result 
in an exception (Schiller 2019). 
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Washington, have recently banned the sale of ingestible CBD outside of licensed marijuana 
dispensaries (Herron 2019). !*° 

While the 2018 Farm Bill marks a watershed in U.S. cannabis policy, the medicinal hemp 
phenomenon can also be traced to California’s medical marijuana movement and market. To 
maximize returns in a high-risk venture, breeders operating in this gray market developed 
cannabis plants with dense clusters of high-THC flowers. When commercial labs first opened to 
serve medical dispensaries in 2008, they pinpointed plants displaying the high-CBD trait that had 
nearly been bred out of the gene pool. Nonprofit organizations Project CBD and the Society of 
Cannabis Clinicians formed the center of a movement promoting non-intoxicating cannabinoids 
as alternative medicine (Gardner 2009, 2010; Project CBD n.d.; Rendon 2012, 174). 

Public awareness spiked in 2013 following the release of CNN’s television documentary 
Weed, in which Dr. Sanjay Gupta narrates the story of Charlotte Figi, a Colorado child suffering 
from Dravet syndrome (a form of epilepsy), who showed remarkable improvement after her 
parents began treating her with CBD oil they made from cannabis purchased at a state-licensed 
marijuana dispensary (Gupta 2013). As this history suggests, and as the following discussion 
highlights, the medicinal hemp markets now booming originated in THC-centric cannabis 


commodity chains. 


Emerging Geographies of U.S. Hemp Production 


Even as the USDA scrambled to catch up to its mandate in the 2018 Farm Bill, 
production of medicinal hemp skyrocketed in 2019. The geography of this crop is fast changing, 
with production currently concentrated in four states: Colorado, Oregon, Kentucky, and Montana 
(Hemp Benchmarks June 2019). 

In each of these contexts, hemp agriculture is shaped by regional agrarian structures that 
will provide fertile ground for further comparative research. In Montana’s great plains, farmers 
are sowing extensive fields of hemp with CBD content typically under 5% (Hemp Benchmarks 
April 2019; Hathaway 2019). Kentucky lawmakers have been instrumental in promoting hemp 
as an alternative cash crop for tobacco growers facing a declining market (K. Lee 2019). 


Illustrative of the tension between legal and illegal cannabis crops in this context, the Kentucky 


'96 For a state-by-state guide to CBD retail laws in 2019, see https://plantpeople.co/cbd-legal-states/ 
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Department of Agriculture maintains a list of approved varieties, which include medicinal hemp 
strains like “Special Sauce,” while also flagging prohibited and “varieties of concern” that have 
exceeded the 0.3% threshold. 

In contrast to these states, where high-THC cannabis is prohibited or restricted, Colorado 
has fostered medicinal hemp alongside legalization of “recreational marijuana.” Colorado’s 
Department of Agriculture was the first to launch a hemp seed certification program, testing for 
0.3% compliance across the state’s eco-regions (Nichols 2017). Though reliable figures on the 
capacity to produce cannabinoid extracts from medicinal hemp biomass are not available, 
anecdotal reports point to Colorado as a leader in this area as well (Mitchell 2019). 

Production of medicinal hemp in California, where interest in CBD first emerged a decade ago, 
seems to be limited in 2019. The state’s agriculture department approved a hemp plan in May, 
but several counties maintain restrictions on cultivation—including the “Emerald Triangle” of 
the north coast long known for cannabis, and the agricultural powerhouses of the Central Valley 
(Thorne 2019). 

But while the Emerald Triangle typically refers to Humboldt, Mendocino, and Trinity 
Counties of Northern California, cannabis growers in southern Oregon insist this region is the 
Triangle’s northern tip. Sheltered from coastal fog by the Siskiyou Mountains and somewhat 
insulated from the domestic drug war being waged in California under the Campaign Against 
Marijuana Planting (Corva 2014), a highly productive outdoor cannabis sector has taken shape 
here. 

When Oregon voters passed Measure 91 legalizing recreational marijuana in 2014, 
southern Oregon already had a long history in cannabis production. Along with Northern 
California, back-to-the-landers began cultivating the plant here in the 1960s (Brown 1995). 
Oregon’s early adoption of medical marijuana in 1998 led to a proliferation of small farms—over 
30,000 grow sites were registered across the state in 2015 (Oregon Health Authority 2015). 
Following Measure 91, Oregon sought to bring these growers into the licensed recreational 
system—where plants would be tracked and revenue taxed—and to restrict market access for 
those who were unable or refused to transition. 

Legalization of hemp in Oregon actually dates to 2009, well before the recreational 
marijuana law. The Oregon Department of Agriculture (ODA), however, did not move forward 


with issuing hemp permits until launching a pilot program under the 2014 Farm Bill guidelines. 
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Even when this program began with only 13 permits in 2015, it was the subject of controversy in 
the state capitol, where a bill imposing a hemp moratorium narrowly failed in the senate 
(Sliwosky 2015). Marijuana growers advocated for this policy, seeing hemp as a material 
threat—a broad acreage sown with cannabis is likely to contain male plants that many fear could 
pollinate female flowers, causing cannabinoid content to plummet as these molecules are 
metabolized in the process of producing seeds. In 2017, when Douglas County attempted to 
impose a hemp moratorium (in this case motivated by a general anti-cannabis stance), the ODA 
insisted that it would approve licenses in the county and that such local restrictions violate the 
state’s Right to Farm law (Perkowski 2017). Though this attracted little notice at the time, it 
cemented ODA’s reversal from reluctant regulator to industry champion. 

As investment flowed into production for the recreational marijuana market, the fall 
harvests in 2017 and 2018 brought a glut of cannabis (Oregon Liquor Control Commission 
2019). Growers report that the farm-gate price fell from a one-time high of $3,000/Ib to as low as 
$200 (author interviews; Stangle and Shepherd 2018). This meant that those who had 
transitioned into the new market faced both additional costs and reduced revenue, while those 
who did not transition had no outlet other than black markets. 

Against this background, medicinal hemp has emerged as an alternative for many 
experienced growers. One producer licensed for Oregon’s recreational marijuana market 
reported shifting 85% of production to high-CBD strains, which growers and brokers say are 
fetching upwards of $1,000/Ib for “top-shelf” smokable flower. The plants grown for this 
purpose emphasize many of the same characteristics desired by marijuana consumers, other than 
THC—as one medicinal hemp broker put it, “terpy, super-stacked, frosty buds.” '°” Another 
broker described his market as “I can’t believe it’s not marijuana.” 

Several sources with experience in both the black market and the licensed recreational 
market have suggested that some “hemp” growers are using their ODA permit as cover to grow 
high-THC plants that still command higher prices on the East Coast, though the extent of this is 


unknown. And while some raise concerns about marijuana masquerading as hemp in the field, 


197 “Terpy” refers to volatile aromatic oils called terpenes; “stacked” means dense or “chunky” flowers; “frosty” 
refers to the trichomes (tiny glandular hairs) that coat the flowers, where the highest concentration of cannabinoids 
is to be found. 
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the inverse is also raising alarms—actors in the black market have suggested that hemp is being 
pawned off on pot dealers as high-THC cannabis. !”° 

Data from the ODA indicate over 60,000 acres registered for hemp production across the 
state in 2019, 13,000 of which are in the southern counties of Jackson and Josephine. These 
counties also record over three million square feet of greenhouse cultivation, about 40% of the 
statewide total. While one company accounts for over a third of this, the majority of the over 200 
greenhouse growers have registered 5,000 square feet or less. The sudden appearance of so many 
small-scale “greenhouses” likely reflects planting of medicinal hemp in the tarp-covered hoop 
houses that many growers here use to force-flower cannabis on a shortened production timeline 
by using the “light deprivation” technique. !”” 

With “hemp” the most extensively cultivated crop in Jackson County as of 2019 (Rubin 
2019), these ventures are not limited to those with cannabis experience. To take one example, the 
owner of a specialty grocery store who planted medicinal hemp for the first time in 2018, grew 
100 acres on land leased at $1,000/acre in 2019. He estimates the total cost—including rent, field 
preparation, drip irrigation, and seeds—at around $25,000/acre with revenue forecast at over 
$200,000/acre. 

These wide margins drove significant land use change in the Rogue Valley in 2019, as 
would-be hemp planters rushed to lease fallow land, hay fields, and even pear orchards from 
landowners eager for extra income. Many of these are small relative to the hemp fields of other 
regions—ODA records show the median acreage for southern Oregon at 6.4, often divided 
between multiple fields.*”° But even such relatively limited production is untethered to the 
limitations of licensed THC cannabis, where both cultivation space and the legal market are 
restricted. With these restrictions removed, several entities are investing in production, as well as 
facilities, to dry, store, and extract cannabinoids from large volumes of medicinal hemp. 
However, local interviews indicate that the capacity for processing this year’s crop is far behind 
production. 

While it is too early to identify the winners and losers of this boom, it is apparent that 


medicinal hemp will continue to be the focus of a scramble for capital accumulation. In the 


198 See @theblacklistxyz on Instagram, October 16, 2019: “the drought is coming . . . itll be catastrophic . .. watch 
out for hemp buds disguised as THC buds.” 

199 See the Instagram account @541pineapplewellness for an example of intensively cultivated “[light] dep hemp.” 
200 As a point of comparison, mean acreage for Montana hemp growers in 2019 was 217 (Rose 2019). 
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following section, I propose three areas in which social science scholars will be well positioned 


to provide insights to interpret and shape this phenomenon. 


Future Directions for the Political Economy of Medicinal Hemp 


This concluding section outlines several areas for future inquiry into developing 
medicinal hemp markets. The first subsection draws lessons from agrarian political economy and 
commodity studies to point toward processes that tend to subordinate farmers to the exigencies 
of capital. This is not meant to be predictive of any predetermined outcome but rather suggestive 
of possibilities. The second subsection returns to the definitional challenge, calling for continued 
exploration of the actual practice of determining what counts as hemp—decisions which have 
far-reaching consequences for defining the boundary between legal and illegal markets and the 
profits to be derived from them. The third part turns to consumption—an area that has been 
underrepresented in this largely production-focused chapter. As CBD becomes ever more widely 
available, there is an urgent need for work that critically interrogates the interplay of profit 
motive, discourses and practices of alternative medicine, and individual decisions to consume 


this cannabinoid. 


First the Seed, Then the Shelf 


Agrarian political economy suggests that farming typically offers low returns that drive 
capital up- and downstream of production (Mann 1990; Friedmann 1978; Page 1996). While 
medicinal hemp may offer multimillion-dollar profits to early adopters, prices may soon fall with 
rising production. As margins tighten, efforts to capture value will likely focus on enclosing 
genetic resources (upstream) and on processing and retail (downstream). 

Efforts to “improve” and claim ownership of plant genetics are central to the 
commodification of farming (Kloppenburg 2005). The recent consolidation of seed production 
and ownership of genetic resources as intellectual property by agrochemical firms illustrates the 
direction that such developments may take (Howard 2015). 

So far, key actors in the medicinal hemp seed industry appear to be former “‘outlaw” 
cannabis breeders who have shifted their efforts to developing low-THC/high-CBD cultivars. 


What direction will cannabis breeding and ownership of genetics take as land grant universities 
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and corporate agrichemical/seed giants enter this arena? Already, unique partnerships are 
emerging in this area, as evidenced by a recent $1 million donation from Oregon CBD—a 
company founded by self-taught black-market cannabis breeders—to support the Global Hemp 
Innovation Center at Oregon State University (Plaven 2019). 

Efforts to enclose cannabis genetics are already underway, including a patent recently 
awarded to New West Genetics of Colorado for “industrial hemp cannabis cultivars and seeds 
with stable cannabinoid profiles.”7°! Following the ways in which value circulates around the 
seed will be an important area for future research. Moreover, scholars might seek to foster 
initiatives that support equitable access to genetic resources through open-source breeding (Luby 
et al. 2015).7 

Sinking investment into manufacturing processes that convert crops into uniform outputs 
is another way in which capital extracts value from agriculture (Goodman, Sorj, and Wilkinson 
1987; Fitzsimmons 1986). Since most agricultural commodity chains are buyer driven (Gereffi, 
Korzenievicz, and Korzenievicz 1994; Bair 2009), there is every reason to expect that medicinal 
hemp may follow a similar trend. Along the lines of Burch and Lawrence’s (2013) labeling of 
grocery retailers as “masters of the food system,” who will emerge as the “masters of the CBD 
system”? 

The transformation of CBD from an alternative medicine promoted by word of mouth to 
a mass-marketed consumer good is perhaps best illustrated by Charlotte’s Web, the Colorado 
company that gained notoriety with CNN’s Weed in 2013. The self-proclaimed “#1 brand by 
market share,” now traded on the Toronto Stock Exchange, predicts that the future of the CBD 
market is in retail chain stores. Positioning itself for growth in this area, the company boasts of a 
CPG (consumer packaged goods) team of executives formerly employed by corporations like 
Proctor and Gamble, Kellogg’s, and Coca-Cola (Charlotte’s Web 2019). 

In other ways, too, legalized medicinal hemp is colliding with practices common in 
agriculture that redistribute risk and create new opportunities for speculation. Scholars who view 
markets as embedded in social processes (Polanyi 2001) will find hemp to be a fruitful arena to 


explore the practices of “economists in the wild” (Caliskan and Callon 2010) working to 


201 Patent number US 2019/0230882. 
202 See the recent controversy over the now-defunct Open Cannabis Project and its relationship plant breeding firm 
Phylos for a cautionary note on undertaking such work (Hymes 2019). 
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establish commodity futures and other links to financial capital (see Cronon 1991; Freidberg 
2017). 

Another practice emerging for the first time in cannabis is contract farming. In these 
arrangements, a contractor supplies inputs, dictates production practices, and buys the crop at a 
set price. Contract farming—which became widespread throughout global food chains beginning 
in the 1990s—is notorious for converting growers into “little more than propertied laborers” in 
constantly intensifying production systems (Little and Watts 1994, 34; Narotzky 2016). Such 
critiques notwithstanding, a Colorado hemp company called Garden Om is promising “ethical 
contract farming.” As cannabis contract farming becomes better established, researchers could 


evaluate its varied forms and outcomes. 


“What Is Hemp?” Revisited: Defining and Translating Standards 


Because the same cannabis plant may now be seen by the state as either an agricultural 
commodity whose commerce is protected?” or a dangerous drug that must be destroyed, the 
rules for testing and verifying the legality of crops will continue to be highly contested. 

How exactly “0.3% THC””™ will be defined and enforced is a thorny question that could be 
illuminated by multi-sited ethnographic work that draws on the field of science, technology, and 
society (STS) to follow the formation and translation of standards across regulatory agencies, 
laboratories, and cannabis fields (see for instance Latour 2005; Bijker 2001; Mutersbaugh 2005). 
The USDA interim rule complicates rather than resolves this question. As the guidelines state, 
“the issue of providing assurance as to proper testing” will continue to be negotiated through 
formation of standards, and possibly a hemp-specific Laboratory Approval Program? 
(Agricultural Marketing Service 2019, 58525). 

The contrast between legal definitions of “marijuana” and “hemp” and the material 
realities of cannabis will also play out in spatial conflicts over cultivation of different varieties 


and the flow of genes between them. For producers of cannabis flower, pollination can ruin a 


203 The 2018 Farm Bill directs sub-federal entities not to interfere in interstate hemp commerce. In the meantime, 
high-profile seizures of hemp shipments have taken place in Idaho, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

204 Cannabinoid content increases throughout the plant’s life cycle and varies within different parts of the plant and 
throughout a population. The wording of the Farm Bill applies the 0.3% standard to concentrates and extracts as 
well, meaning that a legal plant can be used to produce an illegal extract. Finally, different testing methods produce 
different results. See Kight (2018). 

205 On LAPs see www.ams.usda. gov/services/lab-testing/lab-approval 
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crop by causing the plants to produce seed, thereby lowering cannabinoid content. With 
extensive cultivation of medicinal hemp, the possibility of a rogue male plant pollinating nearby 
crops becomes increasingly likely. Such conflicts will be most acute in regions with both 
legalized outdoor or greenhouse “marijuana” cultivation and an emerging “hemp” sector (e.g. 


parts of Oregon, Colorado, and California). 


The CBD-Consuming Subject 


Another area begging for additional exploration is the consumption of non-intoxicating 
cannabinoids. We lack even basic information about the geographic distribution and 
demographics of CBD users. As market makers predict that U.S. CBD sales could grow to 
anywhere from $6 to $22 billion in the coming years (Johnson 2019), we might ask: Who is 
consuming CBD? How and why do individuals become CBD-consuming subjects? How is this 
consumption co-produced by marketing strategies? And in what ways are these subjectivities 
shaped by gendered, racialized, and classed notions of wellness and self-care? 

Such an approach to CBD could be a valuable contribution to critical discussions of 
wellness (Kirkland 2014). The marketing of CBD for pet health? could likewise be analyzed 
through the lens of “critical pet studies” that considers the intertwining of affective devotion to 
animals with practices and spaces of consumption and commodification (Nast 2006a, 2006b). 

There are complex ethico-political issues to be explored in this area. On the one hand, 
CBD may provide real health benefits for patients whose needs are not being met through 
conventional means. On the other hand, this challenge to medical expertise has also created an 
opening for “unscrupulous actors peddling crooked, corrupt, and contaminated products” (Gupta 
2019). As scholarship on this topic continues to grow, it will hopefully shed light on the tensions 
inherent in negotiating the status of hemp and CBD. 


20 You can now buy CBD for your pet from Willie Nelson, just one of many companies in what one market 
research firm predicts will grow to $1.7 billion in consumer spending by 2023 (Schau 2019; 
www.williesrescue.com). 
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4. “Hemp Can” Save the World”: Biography of a 
Contested Wellness Substance 


Just outside of Ashland, Oregon, lies Jackson Wellsprings, a spa with a pool heated by 
natural springs set against the wooded hillside at the edge of the Bear Creek Valley. It is the kind 
of place where you can enjoy a warm soak and a sweat in the sauna for only a few dollars, but 
you might have to leave to the sauna because someone in there is playing the didgeridoo loud 
enough to burst an eardrum. It is also the site of the 2019 “Hempstalk” festival, revived after 
several years hiatus and relocated from Portland to Southern Oregon to coincide with the hemp 
rush. 

This celebration of all things hemp takes place on the lawn at one side of the Wellsprings 
grounds, where a handful of tents offering products and services are arranged before the stage. 
At the table of a lab offering chemical analysis of cannabis I pick up a postcard with a chart of 
terpenes - compounds that give many plants their signature aromas, a great variety of which can 
be found in cannabis - detailing the purported medicinal properties of each one: Anti- 
inflammatory, pain reduction, immune system boosters, and more. According to this, I can 
inhibit cancer growth with myrcene, linalool, limonene, terpinolene, carophyllene, humulene, 


66399 


and bisaboolol. It takes careful scrutiny to detect the directing the reader to the standard fine- 
print disclaimer, “These statements have not been evaluated by the FDA...” At another table I 
chat with a vendor who has come from Eugene with a variety of CBD oils and balms. Of his 
CBD-infused dit da jow, a liniment based on Chinese herbal medicine, he says, “This can heal 


broken bones.” 


207 NOT! 
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Fig. 8: “10 Common Terpenes” 


On stage, a panel of farmers and activists discusses the future of hemp and what the newly - 
though ambiguously - legal crop means for the region. Paul Stanford, founder of the event, 
moderates the panel and offers some framing remarks. At the outset, “We can replace petroleum 
with cannabis seed oil, and that will wipe out a lot of toxicity on this planet.” And in conclusion, 
“The goal is to restore hemp...and use it to solve society’s problems.” Other panelists speak of, 
“the regeneration that hemp offers socially and economically, and certainly culturally,” and 
“fostering that relationship that we’ve had for thousands of years with this plant, bringing that 
economy back and bringing the health back.” To underscore the message, a young man with an 
acoustic guitar takes the stage after the panel and sings, “hemp can save the world...” 

The scene at the Wellsprings speaks to a broader transformation in the way cannabis is 
viewed in the U.S. Federal legalization of hemp has spawned a new genre of cannabis-based 
“wellness” products, and cannabis consumption generally is being re-framed as a wellness 
practice. While consuming cannabis is said to be part of a path to individual well-being, 
production is linked in this discourse to sustainability and regeneration from the regional to the 
global scale. 

Taking these claims as a starting point, this chapter has several goals. First, to place cannabis 
within the “wellness space” by examining the growth of the concept of wellness while asking 


how cannabis has come to be associated with it. Part of the argument here is that weed as a 
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wellness good contains an element of “eco-chic” (Barendregt and Jaffe 2014) that is bolstered by 
claims of sustainability and world-saving like those made at the Hempstalk. The next part of the 
chapter considers these claims, elaborating on the articulation of “canna-vangelism” and New 
Agrarianism that they embody, using participant observation in a “Hemp University” event to 
illustrate this. Drawing on interviews with agricultural specialists, hemp farmers and their non- 
hemp farming neighbors, I then consider the limitations of these claims and highlight the un- 


sustainabilities of Southern Oregon’s hemp boom. 


Planet Wellness 


A brief perusal of cannabis dispensary names in Oregon is enough to suggest an association 
between weed and wellness - as of this writing, names of thirteen active dispensaries include 
“wellness.” This link is elaborated by Steve DeAngelo, owner of the Harborside Dispensary in 
Oakland, CA, in his book The Cannabis Manifesto: A new paradigm for wellness (DeAngelo 
2015). Before examining what DeAngelo and others mean to suggest by framing cannabis 
consumption as wellness, we must first examine the category of wellness itself. What are the 
valences of meaning attached to this ubiquitous buzzword? And how did it become an 
“industry”? 

Wellness as an area of biomedical scientific concern was introduced by American physician 
H.L. Dunn (Dunn 1959). Framing the problems of civilization - increased technological 
interconnection, a growing and aging population, and the “mounting tensions” of “the tempo of 
modern life” - as leading to a variety of public health crises, Dunn argues for a turn away from 
seeing health as the absence of disease and towards a graduated scale where “high-level” or 
“peak” wellness represents the ultimate goal. Dunn and those who followed him emphasized a 
holistic view of well-being that considers the interaction of multiple domains of human existence 
- usually including the physical, psychological, social, spiritual (Miller and Foster 2010). 

While Dunn’s post-war interventions are an important origin of the contemporary wellness 
concept, his thinking has roots in 19th Century American religious movements, including 
Christian Science, which linked health, morality and personal responsibility (Kirkland 2014). 
Origins can also be traced to the 19th Century European “life reform” movements, whose 


members adopted vegetarianism and other diets, engaged in novel exercise routines and visited 
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spas and sanatoriums to escape the pressures of modern life (Hau 2003). While much has 
changed, the focus on the individual “holistic person striving for self-improvement on his or her 
own,” remains central to the discourse of wellness (Kirkland 2014: 961). 

If the intellectual outlines of wellness were in place by the 1960s, it was in the 1990s that 
wellness consumption became a major economic phenomenon. Charting a “Wellness 
Revolution,” Pilzer (2007) calculates that wellness consumption tallied $200 billion in the U.S. 
by 2002 and would reach $1 trillion by 2012. By 2017, one estimate put the global wellness 
economy at $4.2 trillion (Global Wellness Institute 2018). 

Declaring wellness to be, “the next natural step forward in our destiny and in the 
advancement of humankind,” (and also an opportunity for you to get rich as we enter “a period of 
democratization of wealth that would make Karl Marx stand up and cheer” [Pilzer 2007:x]), 
Pilzer offers a candid display of the elitism that is often more subtly infused into wellness 
boosterism. He recounts how, while speaking for a hefty fee to promote his book God Wants You 
To Be Rich, he became horrified by the fat and fatigued audience members whom he could not 
help with money, “until they first learned to take care of their bodies” (Pilzer 2007: 17). 
Returning to his home in the Pacific Palisades neighborhood of Los Angeles, he observed that 
his wealthy celebrity neighbors “seemed to inhabit a different planet” (ibid: 18). Soon, he 
realized that this “wellness elite...for whom each act of apparent pain or denial...is a positive, 
almost religious experience” would serve as role models as these practices made the leap “from 
the classes to the masses” (ibid: 29, 12). 

One way this leap has been made in the U.S. context is through the institutionalization of 
workplace wellness programs, or “corporate wellness” (Elliott et al. 2014), which aims to reduce 
employer healthcare costs, combining medical surveillance with employee perks “which 
communicate striving, physically energetic individualism as a necessary part of being a good 
worker” (Kirkland 2014: 962). Other evidence of the mainstream leap of wellness can be seen in 
the proliferation of “juice bars, meditation retreats, detox diets, mindfulness apps, and retailers of 
downward-dog friendly Lycra” (Blei 2017). 

Where to position cannabis within the widely varied practices that constitute wellness 
consumption? One long-standing trend that has been amplified by the proliferation of cannabis- 
derived products is the blurring line between food, dietary supplement and pharmaceutical 


products (Kickbusch and Payne 2003: 275). Of the categories proposed by these authors for 
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wellness products and services, cannabinoid-based products fit most obviously with “voluntary 
medicine,” (which includes “lifestyle drugs”). However, given the blurring lines of food- 
supplement-pharmaceutical, perhaps a category that groups these together would be analytically 
useful. I propose that the category of wellness substance can encompass cannabis and other 
things which may be ingested to promote “high-level wellness.” Using the term substance - 
which has often been synonymous with “drug” - draws attention to the materiality of these 
things, rather than splitting them up by use value or dividing between categories like preventive, 
voluntary, or alternative health care. In the next section I point to the “lives” of wellness 


substances as an area for inquiry. 


Biographies of Wellness Substances 


What I am calling wellness substances may be thought of along the lines of what some 
scholars have discussed as “enhancement.” The literature and debates on enhancement 
encompasses a range of “transhuman” technologies from nanorobotics to gene therapy to 
pharmaceuticals which hold out the promise of either improving human capacities or enhancing 
well-being (Lilley 2013; Savuelscu et al. 2011). The pro-enhancement literature, “suggests the 
possibility to increase learning, to feel better, and to become more intelligent by means of brain 
stimulation, pharmacology, or psychobiological learning” (Schleim 2014: 2). The rise in 
neuropharmaceautical use the U.S. since the 1990s, is framed - in an optimistic transhumanist 
view, to use Lilley’s (2013) terminology - as leading the way to a future in which pain will 
“disappear into evolutionary history,” giving way to “[p]ost-human states of magical joy” 
(Pearce 1998, quoted in Lilley 2013: 58). 

The wellness substances of interest here likewise claim to offer some form of enhancement 
but do not fit neatly into the pharmaceutical category. Although, like CBD, they may claim to 
offer enhancements like those promised by neuropharmaceuticals, I consider wellness substances 
those which are biologically derived rather than synthesized by pharmaceutical corporations, and 
which are available to consumers without the prescription of a medical professional or recourse 
to a black market. Essentially, they are those substances which blur the food-supplement- 


pharmaceutical categories, which can be found on the shelves of health food stores. 
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As any visit to such a store will demonstrate (and in this category we might well include 
Whole Foods, subsidiary of the world’s largest retailer, Amazon), this encompasses a wide and 
growing variety of substances. Research in political ecology over the past two decades has done 
much to highlight the “biographies” of high-value export-oriented commodities, with booms and 
busts driven by demand of consumers in the global North and attendant environmental conflict 
and degradation in the global South (Hall 2015). Wellness substances could be approached with 
a similar set of concerns, paying attention to the dynamics of commodity chains, conflicts 
between producers and corporate and state actors, and the ways in which a commodity is 
constructed as valuable and desirable. 

Which substances could be considered in this light? Some, like the increasingly intensively 
fished Antarctic krill have been newly re-branded as health supplements alongside 
bioprospecting efforts (Ziegelmayer 2014). In other instances, botanicals with long histories of 
medicinal use in their place of origin are appropriated as wellness substances by consumers in 
the North. Take, for instance, so-called “5-HTP,” a neutraceutical whose techno-scientific 
moniker belies the fact that it is derived from a legume, Griffonia simplicifolia, endemic to 
tropical savannas of West Africa where it grows wild in association with termite mounds. This 
plant has a variety of medicinal uses in West Africa, though western/northern interest has 
focused on the extraction of 5-hydroxytryptophan, a precursor to seratonin (Balogun 2020). With 
a market expected to grow from $48 to $83 million between 2018 and 2026 (Verified Market 
Research 2018), a political ecological biography of this wellness substance would be a timely 
and valuable contribution. 

In contrast to the pseudo-pharmaceutical presentation of Griffonia, other wellness substances 
play up their “traditional” medicinal use, as in the case of maca (Lepidium meyenii), an Andean 
tuber drawing increasing interest from U.S., Japanese, and European consumers as an energy and 
libido stimulant (Balick and Lee 2002; Brinckmann and Smith 2004; Gonzalez 2012; Hermann 
and Bernet 2009). Other wellness substances are more clearly recognized as food but claims of 
being a “superfood” merits their consideration here. Quinoa, for instance, became increasingly 
popular among consumers in the global North, beginning in 2008, as a gluten-free superfood. For 
producers in the Bolivian Altiplano, this meant an initial price spike followed by a crash that, 
coupled with global-change-type drought, has undermined local livelihoods (Walsh-Dilley 


2020). In the case of another alleged superfood, the acai berry, suspect claims of promoting 
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biodiversity and social equity - alongside invocations of a “mystical origin in the Amazon 
jungle” - are integral to its presentation to consumers of the global North as “a balm for millenial 
anxieties” (Johnson et al. 2018: 316). 
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These are only a few of the many “superfoods,” “adaptogens” and other substances being 
marketed and consumed in this way. In each of these instances, the insertion of the substance 
into global value chains raises questions about the scale and impact of booming production on 
livelihoods and ecosystems in their place of origin, changes in the local meaning and value of the 
substance, and representations of “tradition” and “nature” in their presentation to consumers. The 
substances mentioned here are all part of trans-national supply chains, like many of the high 
value export-oriented agri-food commodities that have drawn interest from political ecologists. 
Cannabis is unique in this regard, in part due to its malleable biology and in part due to 
prohibition driving a wave of “import substitution industrialization” since the 1980s (Potter et al. 
2013). With cannabis, and especially hemp, emerging as a wellness substance, a plant with 
tropical origins is appropriated and re-presented as a product of “the American farmer.” The 
agrarian imaginary that is evoked in this representation then becomes an essential part of the 


message of wellness and enhancement that this substance promises. 


Weed as Wellness Substance 


How did weed become part of the “wellness space’? In DeAngelo’s Manifesto, his turn to 
thinking about cannabis as a wellness substance came after the success of his dispensary led to 
frequent media interviews in which he was challenged about “patients” using “medical” 
marijuana “as a cover to get high” (DeAngelo 2015: 76). Searching for a theory of “the essential 
nature of cannabis,” he eventually reaches the conclusion that “the vast majority of cannabis use 
falls into two categories: wellness use or misuse” (ibid: 77). 

In the misuse category, DeAngelo refers to “pothead syndrome,” marked by “doing bong rips 
instead of going to class or looking for a job.” His theory of wellness, on the other hand, 
recognizes an “infinite variety” of options for cannabis use, defined by each person’s subjective 
determination of the value that consuming it brings to their life (ibid: 78). This framing provides 


the foundation for his vision of the future: “elegant shops [with] [m]useum-quality display 
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cases...clubs...that will pioneer a new paradigm of socializing,” with cannabis products offered 
at restaurants, museum cafes, on airplanes (ibid: 83). 

The notion of weed as a wellness substance provides a counterpoint to the dominant policy 
frames which view drug use as either inherently bad or focus on reducing harm at a population 
level (Subritzky 2018). Instead, the wellness framing opens the possibility of considering what 
the Global Commission on Drug Policy (2018) has recently termed “person[s] with non- 
problematic cannabis use.” In this liberal view, the person (rather than the “user’’) is imagined as 
a responsible individual capable of making conscious health choices (Subritzky 2018: 20). This 
framing draws attention to the intersection of cannabis consumption with other facets of the 
“wellness industry,” such as fitness (see, for instance, #cannabisfitness on Instagram, with 
around 7,500 posts) and spirituality (e.g. Denver’s Church of Cannabis) (Subritzky 2018). 
Against the wellness paradigm, Schimmoeller (2019:52-53) decries a rising “cult of the body,” 
whose adherents love the body’s sensuality but despise suffering, “projecting an ethos of 
satisfaction to forget death and despair...endlessly striv[ing] after an immanent paradise, which 
is ultimately a drug-induced illusion.” 

Rather than weigh in on this debate, I would like to take the argument in a slightly different 
direction. This concerns the emergence of “medicinal hemp” and CBD (see previous chapter) as 
alternatives to high-THC cannabis, or marijuana. The rise of hemp has given new life to the 
discourse encapsulated in the song lyric quoted above - “hemp can save the world.” This links 
consumption of an emerging wellness substance with the supposed benefits of production, both 
social and environmental. With this framing, CBD consumption becomes not just about 
individual well-being, but also a form of “eco-chic” which connects ethical, sustainable and elite 
consumption combining “taste and style with care for personal wellness and the environment” 
(Barendregt and Jaffe 2014: 1). 

A key figure in the “hemp can save the world” discourse is Jack Herer. Known as “The 
Emperor of Hemp” his bestselling book The Emperor Wears No Clothes (Herer 1985) chronicles 
the history of hemp, prior to and through prohibition. A documentary on his life (Jones 1999) 
recalls how, “One night in 1974, Jack experienced what he describes as nothing short of a 
revelation. All his new-found knowledge of the hemp plant suddenly coalesced into a single, 


powerful vision: hemp could actually save the world.” 
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In the book, this vision is framed as a challenge, with an offer of $100,000 to anyone who 


could disprove his central claim: 


If all fossil fuels and their derivatives, as well as trees for paper and construction were 
banned in order to save the planet, reverse the Greenhouse Effect and stop 
deforestation... Then there is only one known annually renewable natural resource 
that is capable of providing the overall majority of the world’s paper and textiles; 
meeting all of the world’s transportation, industrial and home energy needs; 
simultaneously reducing pollution, rebuilding the soil, and cleaning the atmosphere 
all at the same time...And that substance is - the same one that did it all before - 
Cannabis Hemp...Marijuana! (Herer 1985) 


Followers of Herer, such as Archuleta (2012), who calls cannabis prohibition “the greatest 
injustice to Earth and all things living on it in history,” have continued to espouse “The Gospel 
of Hemp.” Another activist, in a self-published book and documentary entitled Cannabis vs. 
Climate Change, argues that “if we don’t grow cannabis as fast as we can...then we are going to 
achieve extinction in this century” (von Hartmann 2015, 9:15). However fringe von Hartmann’s 
ideas about terpenes from a global cannabis-based remediation effort “purifying the hydrologic 
cycle” may be, the connection he draws between this plan for saving the world and individual 
well-being illustrates the link between self-care and care for the environment that moves towards 
positioning cannabis as an eco-chic wellness substance: “...cannabis as medicine for Mother 
Earth...is analogous to cannabis in our own bodies. It’s a situation where what’s true for the 
small is true for all” (von Hartmann 2015). 

Another heir to the “hemp can save the world” discourse is indigenous scholar-activist 
Winona LaDuke, who has been cultivating hemp At Winona’s Hemp And Heritage Farm in 
northern Minnesota since 2017. LaDuke frames this project within an Anishnaabe prophecy 
which, “tell[s] us we are in the time when we have a choice between two paths. One path is well 
worn, scorched and leads to our destruction. The other path is new, green and leads to Mino- 
Bimaadiziwin (the good life)” (Winona’s Hemp, n.d.). Her focus is on hemp for fiber production, 
with the goal of building a mill to manufacture textiles. Explaining her interest in fiber hemp to 
an audience at Flow Talks - a cannabis-themed TED-Talk-esque conference - she says, “I’m a 
supporter of all kinds of cannabis, because it is a magical plant...but if you’re gonna change the 


world, you gotta change people’s minds, but you gotta change the materials economy” (LaDuke 
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2019). All the same, she offers a line of “Winona’s CBD” products (the hemp grown by a partner 
in Colorado) including facial serum and beard oil. 

The emergence of medicinal hemp and CBD as wellness substances represents the apotheosis 
of a transformation in the cultural signification of cannabis - its whitewashing. Prohibitionist 
propaganda beginning in the 1930s of the Reefer Madness genre played on white fear of the 
racialized other - using the term marijuana to create a disparaging association with Mexican 
workers, and drawing on racist regimes of representation to portray its users as “black devils” 
seeking to corrupt white youth, especially women. The critique of this propaganda and of the 
racial disparities of the War on Drugs has been central to the work of legalization activists and 
scholars, including Herer (on the “Mexican Menace” see Johnson 2017). Despite the frequent 
invocation of anti-racist discourse by legalization advocates, their campaigns have often drawn 
on tropes of “white individualism,” arguing for cannabis use as the right of the hardworking, 
middle-class (white) individual (Schlussel 2017). This discourse is perhaps best encapsulated by 
Rick Steves, host of the PBS television program Rick Steves’ Europe, and erstwhile marijuana 
legalization advocate. At a campaign for Washington State’s legalization initiative in 2012, 
Steves is quoted as saying, “I’m a hardworking, churchgoing, child-raising, taxpaying citizen. If 
I want to go home and smoke a joint and stare at the fireplace for two hours, that’s my civil 
liberty” (quoted in Schlussel 2017: 910). 

Alongside an interview with Steves in support of Arizona and other states’ adult-use 
legalization initiatives in 2020 he appears in a photograph sniffing a wine-glass filled with 
cannabis buds (Abbott 2020), providing a visualization of the re-framing of cannabis 
consumption as the right of the hard-working, taxpaying (white) citizen. That is, aesthetic 
appreciation of cannabis here signals the sophistication of the consumer who - like a wine 
aficionado rather than a wino - is not seeking intoxication but enrichment and well-being. But if 
the Stevesian weed aficionado is still likely to “stare at the fireplace,” the consumer of CBD 
seeks a more active form of whitewashed wellness. In her study of cannabis advertising in 
Colorado, Mabee (2019: 42) identifies the trope of “soccer mom chic” as recurring in ads for 
CBD products, encapsulated in scenes with “mountain backdrops...lush green forests, 


heterosexual couples taking in alpine landscapes...[and women] doing yoga...” 
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Fig. 9: Television host and marijuana legalization activist Rick Steves demonstrates aesthetic appreciation of 
cannabis as a wellness substance. 


Perhaps nothing speaks to the association of CBD with an elite, white, feminine subject 
better than Martha Stewart’s line of products. The head of a global “omnimedia” empire which 
sells women a fantasy of class mobility through disciplined work on and in the home (Smith 
2000), recently launched a range of CBD products including “wellness gummies” inspired by 
“trips to Paris where [she] fell in love with the French confection pate de fruit.” The presentation 
of CBD as non-intoxicating and non-threatening to the white consumer is communicated by way 
of reference to rapper Snoop Dogg - co-host of “Martha and Snoop’s Potluck Dinner Party” — a 
about whom she says, “I'll leave the THC offerings to Snoop.” Emphasizing the “purity” and 
“safety” of her “100% natural U.S. hemp,” she declares “CBD is a natural way to manage life’s 
difficulties,” that will leave the consumer feeling “calm, cool, and collected.” (Martha Stewart 
2020). 
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When you 
can't bake 
the stress 


Martha Stewart's NEW Canopy Growth Oil and Gummies with CBD 
Martha Stewart releases a NEW Wellness Gummy with CBD in partnership with Ca 


Martha Stewart CBD Jgan 
> MCU Ree em |'!| leave the THC offerings to Snoop 


Fig. 10. Martha Stewart emphasizes the non-intoxicating aspect of her CBD products, in contrast with 
the marijuana favored by her black business partner, Snoop Dogg. An ad from her magazine Living 
(right) plays on the dual trend of “baking” during the coronavirus pandemic — preparing baked goods 
and consuming marijuana — again setting up her CBD as a non-intoxicating alternative that will help 
consumers find their “nner Martha.” 


In sum, the idea of wellness encodes within it a notion of the individual striving for peak 
performance in a competitive society. Somewhat paradoxically, substances which are marketed 
as vehicles of well-being for the individual seeking this sort of enhancement also often appeal to 
the consumers’ desire to make ethical and sustainable choices for the greater good: eco-chic. 
Efforts to re-frame cannabis as a wellness product find their greatest expression of this notion of 
eco-chic in the case of medicinal hemp, where claims about hemp as a magical world-saving 
plant collide with surging interest in CBD as an antidote to everyday suffering. 

In the following sections, I follow these ideas through Southern Oregon, a region in the midst 
of a medicinal hemp boom. First, I consider the framing of hemp as a medium for agrarian 
revitalization. This positive vision of hemp articulates the wellness connection at an intermediate 
scale - that of the community and region - which bridges claims about individual well-being and 
those of world-saving sustainability. Following that discussion, I consider conflicts and questions 
surrounding the impacts of hemp production which call into question the eco-chic wellness 


narrative. 
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Hemp U., Thomas Jefferson! 


On a Sunday in September 2019, the Rogue River Room at Southern Oregon University has 
been transformed again - today this place is called “Hemp University.” For a fee of around one 
hundred and twenty dollars, students can learn how to “join the hemp revolution.” A banner 
welcoming participants features the logo of the events’ host - a company called Hemp, Inc. — 
along with the phrase “Farming HEMP for Profit.” Throughout the day, those assembled will 
hear presentations and panel discussions on everything from technical aspects of harvesting to 
“ethics, profits, and sustainability.” 

In these speeches and discussions, the instructors of Hemp University articulate a vision of 
hemp as the medium of an agrarian transformation. In this version of the agrarian ideal, the 
personal well-being that is said to result from consuming hemp is linked to the wellness of a 
community of profitable farmers. Comments from two of the day’s speakers illustrate this 
connection. “Pioneer Pete,” a self-described “canna-vangelist,” and president of a cannabis 
growers association articulates a strong version of the personal wellness narrative. Arguing 
against the idea that CBD is a fad, he says, “our entire population has been systematically 
deprived of cannabinoids for several generations. We’re all cannabinoid-deficient...CBD and 
THC...help so many different maladies because [they are] necessary nutrients that have been 
withheld from us for so long that people find a benefit to it no matter what else is going on in 
their life.” 

Another speaker, “Farmer Tom,” clad in overalls with a long white beard, makes the 
connection to community well-being. Referencing the impact of trade policy on farmers he says, 
“Hemp is really the cure-all...we as farmers and communities out there have stood up and said, 


‘we want hemp, we want to control our lives, we want some success in our lives.” 
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BECOME A PROFITABLE 
HEMP FARMER 


Fig. 11. A brochure for “Farmer Tom’s” Hemp Farming Academy 


While agrarianism has long linked a moral vision of virtue and well-being with rural 
production, this connection is particularly characteristic of the “New Agrarianism” of the 21st 
Century. As Freyfogle (2001) writes of the resurgence of “agrarian ways and virtues,” this 
movement is a response to “a wide range of public and private ills” in American life: “To the 
diseases and degradations of the modern age, a New Agrarianism is quietly rising to offer 
remedies and defenses...to the various assaults on land, family, religious sensibilities, and 
communal life that have tended everywhere to breed alienation and despair” (Freyfogle 2001: 
XIV). 

A figure who provides a seamless through-line from the origins of agrarianism in American 
political life, to the “hemp can save the world” discourse and its manifestation in 21st Century 
Southern Oregon is Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson famously wrote that, “Those who labor in the 
earth are the chosen people of God,” envisioning a nation of agriculturalists which would assure 
a virtuous, moral, and independent citizenry, providing the foundation for democracy (Krall 
2002: 131). Herer (1985) highlights Jefferson’s cultivation of hemp on his Virginia plantation, 
drawing a link to his ideas about freedom, as fundamental to the argument against cannabis 
prohibition. This connection is satirized by South Park’s “Tegridy Farms,” a (fictional) cannabis 
farm founded on the principal of “Tegridy” [integrity]. A spoof advertisement begins by 
zooming in on a cartoon museum diorama labeled “The Founding Fathers,” where the figures of 


George Washington, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson are posed in a field of cannabis, 
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with Washington holding a leaf reverently to the sky. The narrator intones, “You wanna witness 
some real actual history? Back in the day George Washington and a few of the founding fathers 
did have hemp farms, ‘cause they knew the meaning of hard work and integrity.” (SouthParQ 
Studios, 2019). 


You wanna witness some real 
actual history? 


Fig. 12.: South Park’s “Tegridy Farms” satirizes the patriotic agrarianism narrative frequently invoked by 
hemp/cannabis advocates. 


Alongside his frequent invocation by cannabis legalization advocates, Jefferson is a historical 
figure who looms large in southern Oregon. The region that today encompasses rural northern 
California and southwestern Oregon has played host to a series of secessionist movements since 
its incorporation into the United States in the mid-19th Century. Most famously - because it was 
conceived as a publicity stunt - a 1941 effort adopted the “State of Jefferson” as the name for the 
proposed political entity. Although Oregon’s Jackson and Josephine Counties declined to join 
this effort, local publications in the 1960s memorializing the “Mythical State of Jefferson” began 
to re-popularize this political imaginary with Jefferson since appearing frequently in business 
names throughout the Rogue Valley (LaLande 2017), including in some featured at Hemp 
University. The mythology of a landscape sparsely inhabited by “Jeffersonians” with “an 
independent attitude, suspicious of the state and federal government” (Wilson 2005), continues 
to be invoked by right-wing secessionist movements in the region (Derrick 2014). 

If this mythology tends to present a narrative of rugged individualism, the philosophy on 


offer at Hemp U. tends more towards the communitarian vision of New Agrarianism. One of the 
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first speakers of the morning, owner of a facility offering storage and packaging services to hemp 
and marijuana growers in a former pear warehouse, speaks about “[waking] up this thing that 
says we’re all connected, if one of us suffers we all suffer. And so that’s part of how my business 
model works...it’s the symbiotic relationships, it’s the mutual benefit, how do we work 
together...?” Recalling the cycles of boom and bust with mining and forestry - including his 
father losing his job in a timber mill - he sees hemp as offering a revitalizing force with, “all this 
infrastructure, all these people that are ready to work, having a place to be again.” 

The following speaker, a self-described “community activist and consumer advocate,” has 
come to pitch the assembled hemp growers on joining the Grange - or the National Grange of the 
Order of the Patrons of Husbandry - a fraternal organization active since the 1870s, advocating 
cooperative action among farmers. She speaks first about “study[ing]...the measurable data of a 
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human connection,” “the action of a family,” and the “successful evolution” of communities, 
which led to her interest in the Grange. “It was created with an intent to bring the agricultural 
lands to an awareness of their sacredness, of the importance that they held for the safety and 
wellness of the entire nation.” Arguing that, “there is a natural order...a power in the 
cooperative,” and “a tangible energy in this room because of your interest to be cooperative,” she 
enjoins hemp growers to become Grange members. Noting that members of local Grange halls 
“were not so excited for me to send any farmers their way,” she nonetheless encourages those 
present to engage in a grassroots takeover: “grassroots in an organization is its ability to flip...for 
another group to come into that circle, say I want to join, and flip it...In one meeting it could 
flip.” Flip to what? Presumably, to an organization primarily concerned with the interests of 
hemp farmers. For the speaker, the Grange with its mason-inspired rituals and reverence for 
natural order fits unproblematically with cannabis, “one of the most magical, magical plants 
literally grow[ing] itself for our wish for humanity...working alchemy to heal others.” 

During the question period, a man in the audience challenges this speaker, saying, “I grew 
soybeans in the Midwest for a long time. Monsanto and Syngenta came in and wiped us out. The 
small family farm is over in the Midwest. What’s stopping them? What’s stopping them from 
taking this from us?” A woman in the audience - partner in a locally prominent hemp seed 
company - responds, “I think we are. We are doing things differently. That’s why we’re 


meeting...because if we don’t unite then we create a gap for big money and big corporations to 
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come in. Bottom line. And they are always looking for the weak link and to create 
division...[but] we’re changing. I believe we’ve already changed.” 

As this exchange illustrates, the agrarian vision articulated at Hemp University is not without 
its skeptics. Other speakers throughout the day eschew this kind of new-age romanticism and 
speak instead of “solid business practices,” and “reliable supply chains.” Yet, others return to the 
theme of “putting the farmer first,” emphasizing that, “we’re all individuals, but we’re more - 
we’re a collective.” This statement encapsulates the key themes of Hemp U.: we are a group of 
independent but collectively-minded farmers who are healing the world with our medicine, 
which can save the world and make us money at the same time. Unless they try to take it away 
from us. 

Stepping out of the Rogue River Room and into the hemp fields of the Rogue River Valley, 
how does this narrative of regeneration - personal, natural, communal, global - appear? In the 
following section I call into question the utopian vision of Hemp U., highlighting conflict and 
un-sustainability that has accompanied the hemp boom in the region. The aim is not to 
unproblematically accept the critiques of hemp opponents, but to develop a nuanced 


understanding of the social and environmental transformations effected by this cannabis crop. 


Hemp Comes to the ‘Desert Lands’ of the Rogue Valley 


“Land of wheat, beef, pork! land of wool and hemp! land of 
the apple and the grape!” 
-Walt Whitman, “Starting From Paumanok,” (Whitman 2013: 19). 


I meet Alan at an intersection in one of the rural towns of the Rogue River Valley, 
surrounded on either side by agricultural lands irrigated with water from the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s Rogue River Basin Project. In my car - so the neighbors won’t recognize him 
snooping around - we depart for a tour of this landscape with its orchards, pastures, vineyards, 
and fields of cannabis. 

White settlers began claiming land in the Rogue Valley and its tributaries in the 1850s, 
following the Rogue Wars which culminated in the forced removal of nearly all surviving native 
inhabitants to reservations in other parts of Oregon. Initially, these settlements were devoted 


primarily to wheat and livestock operations, but railroad connections to Portland and Sacramento 
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by 1890 sparked a boom in fruit orchards (McKinnon 2016). The orchard boom led to a frenzy of 
real estate speculation as local boosters along with the Southern Pacific Railroad (and its 
publicity arm, Sunset magazine) presented an image of a bountiful land in need of settlers (ibid). 
A pamphlet published by the Medford Commercial Club from this era boasts that, “The valley 
lands lie so that their cultivation is easy, their drainage good, and irrigation possible with only a 
small expenditure,” and that, “what were not long since characterized as desert lands are proven 
productive and are being settled upon” (Medford Commercial Club 1912: 5). 

Many of the early orchard plantings were made without irrigation, surviving for several years 
before the water demands of mature fruit trees in the heat of late summer led to widespread crop 
failure (Lewis and Work 1931). Although by 1890 settlers had irrigated 17,000 acres of pasture 
through simple stream diversions - enough to leave smaller tributaries dry in the summer - 
orchardists and real estate speculators at the turn of the century began to clamor for an expansion 
to the valley’s water works (Linenberger 1999). A patchwork of private companies and irrigation 
districts were organized to undertake construction of dams and canals to irrigate an additional 


55,000 acres (ibid). 


Fig. 13.: an image from a 1912 promotional booklet touts the benefits of planned irrigation projects. The caption 
reads: “Irrigation brings results even where there is as much precipitation as here. Illustration shows 7,000 acre tract 
being developed by the Rogue River Canal Company. By conservation there is enough water to irrigate 55,000 acres 
in the Medford District, under a project now well advanced. Additional supply is obtainable either by construction of 
dams or by pumping from the Rogue River. This latter is made feasible by the vast amount of power which it is 
possible to generate close by.” 


Alongside the organization of private endeavors, these same actors lobbied the federal 
Reclamation Service (later renamed the Bureau of Reclamation) to intervene. In response to 


these requests, Reclamation published its first studies of the Rogue Basin in 1915, indicating 
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plans for future development. While the private districts continued expanding, it was not until 
1948 that Reclamation completed a report detailing plans for the basin, with Congress 
authorizing the Project in 1952. Construction of new dams, a tunnel diverting water through the 
Cascade Range from a reservoir in the Klamath basin, and additional canals to deliver water in 
the Rogue Valley took place throughout the following decade (Talent Irrigation District, n.d.). At 
a 1966 ceremony dedicating the final piece of Project infrastructure, Agate Dam, “to the well- 
being of the peoples of the Rogue River Basin, the State of Oregon, the Pacific Northwest, and 
our Nation,” Gilbert G. Stamm, Assistant Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation declared 
that, “The entire river basin will share in the economic beem enhancement which follows 
Reclamation projects just as surely as the day follows night” (Stamm 1966).?"8 

Alan and his wife moved to this part of Oregon in the 1990s, and alongside her veterinary 
practice they make a living raising feeder lambs, though, “it’s hard to make a dollar out of that,” 
he says. The pear orchards interspersed with the pastures and hay fields belong to Bear 
Creek/Harry and David’s, a company specializing in mail-order fruit that traces its origins to the 
early 20th century orchard boom (LaLande 2018), “a terrible business,” in Alan’s assessment 
(the company’s bankruptcy following the financial crash in 2011 would seem to confirm this). 
As we venture up from the highway into the irrigation district lands, he points out both orchards 
and pastures that have been converted this year - 2019 - into hemp fields. Indicating a hemp 
planting that was previously a hay field “for probably 100 years,” he says, “last year you started 
seeing real farm equipment show up. Big John Deere cultivators, heavy duty discs, ripper teeth - 
and you never saw that around here unless it was Harry and David.” 

Pausing to view a hemp field surrounding a small house and barn humming with activity of 
workers beginning the October harvest, Alan says that he owned this land until a few months 
ago, but it has been seized by hemp operators. He explains how this occurred: the neighbors 
removed fences that kept the sheep in their pasture, allowing them to enter the hemp fields. Then 
“they sue for damages, and then they get a big legal bill against the property and put a judgment 
against you, and then they file for foreclosure. And it may be a very small amount of money, but 
if you can’t pay it in cash, you’re done.” Behind this action is a company whose owner - named 


in its business license - also owns a nearby retirement home complex and is on the board of a 


208 The strikethrough on “boom” and its replacement with “enhancement” is made in an annotated copy of the 
speech by an unspecified hand. See bibliography for link to document. 
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national car dealership chain. A well-known figure in the local cannabis industry is contracted by 
the owner to manage the hemp operations on these lands. 

Where his remaining pasture abuts another hemp field operated by these partners, Alan 
invested in a $7000 fence to keep his sheep out of their crop. Then, “in the dark [one night], 
some men came out...and tore the whole fence down in half an hour with chainsaws, put it in 
trucks, and drove away.” After that, the owner of the company and the manager of the hemp 
operation came to Alan’s house with an offer he summarized as, “they wouldn’t beat the shit out 
of us if we didn’t bother them.” 

Aside from the land lost in court and the fence incident, hemp-growing neighbors between 
Alan’s remaining property and the main irrigation canal have disrupted his water access. “They 
showed up two years ago with heavy equipment and destroyed the historic irrigation system built 
in the 1920s - a gem of a system, and it’s gone...they don’t have anybody between them and the 
canal, where, see, I have one place between me and the water - that’s them. So the only way I 
can irrigate is with electric pumps, and that’s really expensive.” 

Alan’s neighbor, Gary, a cattle rancher who was brought here as an infant with his parents in 
1941, elaborates on the impact of the hemp boom on the local waterscape. The hemp fields use 
drip irrigation lines, as opposed to the wheel-lines with overhead sprinklers used in the pastures. 
Drip is undoubtedly a more efficient delivery method, but the change has ramifications. “When 
we used to flood irrigate this, dad would start the season up there and transfer it to each concrete 
box...and he’d keep moving the water down, [and then he would call the neighbor] and say I’m 
gonna turn the water over to you tonight, and [the neighbor] would come up to the fence and 
make sure his stuff was set up...now there’s none of that coordination.” Both men comment that 
with reduced runoff in the switch to more efficient drip irrigation, the wind-rows and ditches at 
the downslope field edges - which had provided wildlife habitat - are drying up. 

Although the immediate conflict is with hemp planters, Alan suspects the motive of the 
company acquiring the land is to develop housing. Oregon’s comprehensive land use planning 
law, SB 100, passed in 1973 to curb suburban sprawl, limits development outside of designated 
Urban Growth Boundaries, and lands like the ones in this valley zoned as Exclusive Farm Use 
(EFU) are meant to remain in agriculture in perpetuity (Abbot 1993). But, at the far end of the 
area served by this irrigation district, Alan shows me a one-time apple orchard that has been 


cleared and replaced with luxury homes surrounded by what he calls “phony grapes” - vineyards 
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which allow the mansions to pass as “farm dwellings.” He indicates another property, formerly a 
family-run cattle and hay operation, that was recently passed on to the younger generation. The 
heir attempted to subdivide the farm and build houses, but after that plan was derailed, they 
decided instead to plant hemp. 

28 2K 

The following day, Alan, Gary, and another neighbor are in court again, where they are being 
sued by the same company that seized part of Alan’s land, over another boundary. At the 
hearing, the plaintiffs - represented by a major law firm - present a professional survey they have 
commissioned and ask the court to issue a summary judgment recognizing these as the official 
property lines. Gary’s attorney - somewhat disheveled in appearance - argues that the survey 
does not match the property description, which references a section line associated with the 
Public Lands Survey System as the divider. Noting that the line in the plaintiff's survey does not 
run North-South as a section line should, the attorney is rebuffed by the judge. The attorney asks, 
“that the court take notice of the fact that section lines always run North-South.” The judge 
responds, “I don’t know that. What expert are you going to put on the stand to testify to that?” 
The attorney suggests he could have his client testify. The judge again asks, “Where is your 
affidavit from an expert who will testify to this?” 

Representing herself, Alan’s wife, Maggie, asks to address the court. Over the objection of 
the plaintiff's attorney, the judge allows her to speak. Pointing to a satellite image of the disputed 
properties, she recounts a history of handshake agreements and informal boundaries with 
previous owners. Noticing that the judge is looking down at his notes, she pauses, and without 
looking up he tells her to continue. After she finishes speaking, the judge issues his ruling in 
favor of the plaintiff, making their survey the new legal boundary. 

On my way to visit again with Alan and Gary a few days later, Alan tells me to find them by 
looking for the plume of smoke. A historic barn, in which Gary used to store hay, and which has 
of late been taken over by the hemp operation to use for drying and storage, caught on fire and 
burned to the ground early that morning. Several neighbors are gathered, nervously discussing 
the incident. Gary says, “I got a good hunch they’re going to try to blame it on me.” 

Stepping into the field, he explains the history of the disputed boundaries which the judge 
refused to consider. “It all goes back to...the owner of this in the 1970s, he decides he’s gonna 


divide it up into four ten-acre parcels. He gets a surveyor here...but it’s a bogus survey 
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because...there’s no way to correlate it with the original homestead that took in this entire 
quarter-section.” He explains that during construction of a gas pipeline in the 1990s, markers 
indicating the property corners were removed, so, “because they’ve taken those monuments out, 
I can’t really prove where my fence is.” He assesses the situation like this: “I think the whole 
motive of [The Company] is they want this property, and they know this poor farmer is not 
gonna pay to defend himself. Because except for what I earn for pasturing I basically live on 


social security.” 


Efficient but Illegal? The Water Problem 


It would be difficult to interpret the conflicts over land and water in this Irrigation District 
while maintaining any notion of hemp as a “cure-all.” Stepping away from the details of this 
(literally!) hot situation, are there broader trends of conflict and un-sustainability associated with 
the hemp boom in this region? Alan, for his part, claims that through his association with the 
county Farm Bureau he receives frequent calls from people facing similar situations, hoping he 
can help. A woman from another part of the valley called recently and, “told me that [hemp 
growers] came and cut her fences down, took off her irrigation system. She called the sheriff and 
they charged her with misusing emergency response funds.” 

As these incidents suggest, water use and access are frequent flashpoints of conflict between 
hemp growers and neighbors. This can cut in both directions - Bill, a local grocery store owner 
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who began his hemp farming career in 2018 told me about “troublesome neighbors,” “an old- 
school guy” who blocked the canal that delivers water to his fields. Bill points to the 
comparatively small water consumption of drip irrigation used by almost all hemp growers, 
compared with the sprinklers used to irrigate pastures and orchards. An agronomist at the 
regional Cooperative Extension estimated that hemp fields require around two acre-feet per acre, 
half of what a pear orchard or pasture requires in a season. The manager of another of the Rogue 
Basin Project’s Irrigation Districts similarly estimated 1.5-2 acre-feet per acre, though noting that 
none of the irrigation water is metered. 

The comparatively minimal water use, however, has not meant an absence of tension 


between users in this district. As the ID manager said, “A lot of people have just handshake 


agreements, like to take water from a pond on your neighbor’s property. We had this one guy 
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who bought a farm to grow hemp and he said, ‘I don’t want anyone else taking water out of my 
pond.’ The other guy is all upset, and we’re like, ‘sorry, this was never anything formal through 
the District.’” He also reports a disruption in the irrigation rotation, similar to that described by 
Gary, with the influx of hemp. The rotation among pasture irrigators typically grants each user 
water for two days at a time on a two-week rotation. For hemp growers using drip irrigation - 
though the amount of water used may be less - they expect to irrigate several times per week, if 
not daily. “A lot of times people don’t understand,” the ID Manager says, “we’ve had someone 
running the pump when it wasn’t their turn in the rotation.” 

In the Applegate Valley - a tributary of the Rogue - I meet with Ellen, a farmer who grows 
herbs (other than cannabis). She talks about her long-time involvement in the local Watershed 
Council, formed after the listing of Coho salmon as a threatened species in 1997. The creek in 
question is part of an “Evolutionarily Significant Unit’?” for these salmon, and the Council 
spent years working with local ranchers to build fences to exclude cattle and installing logjams to 
create spawning habitat for the fish. The influx of hemp growers, in her view, has been “really 
upsetting,” as many have turned to pumping water out of the creek beyond the scope of their 
legal right, or using wells permitted for domestic use to irrigate fields. She notes that though her 
water, with a priority date of 1862, is already shut off in mid-September, she can hear her hemp- 
growing neighbor (whose rights are no more senior) running a generator to pump water out of 
the creek at night. Another new neighbor bought a 40-acre parcel with only eight acres of 
irrigation rights. Ellen told the Watermaster, who warned him of a potential fine if he irrigated 
the whole plot, “and now he lurks around and scowls at me like he wants to kill me.” The 
increased pumping of groundwater, she claims, has started to cause some wells to go dry - a 
trend confirmed anecdotally by the Irrigation District Manager. 

Then there are the water trucks. Water delivery is one way that growers can avoid violating 
the law or maintain a secure supply when creeks or wells run dry, and evidence suggests that this 
is an option used by many. Data from one of the three public bulk water filling stations in the 
region shows a huge spike beginning in 2018, from around 7 million gallons the previous year, to 


close to 20 million in 2018 and on pace to exceed that in 2019.7!° One hemp grower I 


209 See: https://databasin.org/datasets/2e06626b633b4f2a980da75054f46050/ 
210 The County does not track the use or destination of this water, so there is no way of determining what portion of 
this is directly attributable to hemp or marijuana production. 
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interviewed who planted eight acres with no irrigation rights has tanks filled by water trucks, 
explaining that, similarly to Ellen’s scowling neighbor, the Watermaster let him know that he 
couldn’t irrigate that portion of his crop from the creek, “‘and he’s the Watermaster so you better 


do what he says, right?” 


White City Water Station Volume (gallons) by Month 
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Fig. 14. Use of a public bulk water service shows a dramatic rise beginning in 2018 
(data provided by Jackson County) 


Aside from the metered bulk transfer stations, Ellen and others I spoke with observed that 
some trucks also pump water directly from the Applegate River - “you can see the dribbles on 
the highway where they pull out,” she observes (and I can confirm). Although hemp irrigation 
seems to be driving an uptick in this trend, occasional delivery may be a way for growers to 
demonstrate a legal water supply while continuing to use another source. Ellen points out a 
neighbor with an estimated 60,000 gallons of water storage who claims to be getting water 
delivered - “it should be a constant parade of water trucks, and it’s not, so they’re filling it from a 
well or the creek.” 

These kinds of illegal uses of water have been the subject of debate and discussion in public 
forums. At a “Hemp Symposium” at the Josephine County Fairgrounds in August 2019, 


featuring speakers from various state agencies, community members in attendance raised the 
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impact on streams and salmon. The representative from the state Water Resources Department 
downplayed these concerns, noting that streamflow levels were similar to 2015, prior to the 
hemp boom. An official from the Department of Fish and Wildlife contradicted this, however, 
pointing out that 2015 had been a drought while 2018-19 precipitation was above normal 
(Neumann 2019). 

In response to complaints, the ODWR conducted an audit of water use by hemp farms in the 
Rogue Basin in 2020, conducting site visits on close to 200 farms, which revealed roughly one 
third were using water illegally in one of the ways Ellen describes - drawing water from a stream 
without a right, or using a domestic well for irrigation. The same ODWR official who spoke at 
the Hemp Symposium again downplayed the issue, framing it as an opportunity for outreach and 
education and stating that “it’s really hard to point to one industry’s influx and impact on the 
resource” as a cause for declining stream flows (Neumann 2021). 

Alongside the questions of water use and its impact, several other practices of hemp farmers 
call into question the “cure-all” narrative. One issue subject to much discussion is the use of 
plastic sheet-mulch for weed control in hemp fields, a widespread practice in 2019. One of the 
hemp growers I interviewed expressed concern over the “big pile of plastic” that would result 
from this technique, and others mentioned plans to switch to biodegradable material in future 
seasons. 

As hay fields cultivated with low or no-till practices are converted to hemp, some observers 
raised concerns about erosion. Commenting that many hemp growers on sloping land have tilled 
rows across the slope rather than along contours, the Extension agronomist I interviewed said 
that, “there are basic things about soil conservation that we’ve known for a hundred years that 
[hemp growers] don’t seem to know. Like, this is why we lost all our topsoil and had the 
dustbowl, right?” The director of a non-profit advocating sustainable agriculture in the region 
agreed that such practices are widespread, but suggested that the absence of educational 
intervention from Extension and soil and water conservation districts - due to concerns over 
using federal funding for cannabis activities, even if it is legalized “hemp” - is partly to blame for 


this trend. 
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Aphids, Arsenic and Old Lead 


In terms of agri-chemical use, the incipient hemp sector would seem to be relatively low- 
intensity. For pest control, growers mentioned using “soft stuff’ like caprylic acid, mineral oil, 
sulphur, and biological insecticides like Chromobacterium subtsugae and Bacillus thuringiensis. 
More concerning, however, is an incident shared by a labor crew contractor on a job site at a 
hemp farm. In a video posted to social media, a helicopter is seen hovering over a truck - the 
contractor explains that the helicopter’s tank is being filled with a pesticide called “Pyganic” 
which it will spray over the hemp field two weeks prior to harvest. He adds that this grower 
“convinced a bunch of other first-time growers to do this also.” Pyganic contains pyrethrins, a 
class of chemical derived from chrysanthemum flowers, which can cause both acute and chronic 
impacts on human health and is particularly toxic to fish and bees when released into the 
environment (Pell and Morris 2008; CDC n.d.). With the expanding monocrop of hemp in the 
Rogue Valley, certain pest problems have reportedly become more widespread - the cannabis 
aphid (Phorodon cannabis), only recently arrived in North America (Cranshaw et al. 2018), was 
frequently mentioned by growers as a widespread pest. Although crop damage from these aphids 
is minimal in outdoor fields (as reported by growers and in Cranshaw et al. 2018) the Extension 
agronomist mentioned an increasing prevalence of what he suspects to be “hop latent viroid,” a 
disease which stunts plant growth and may be transmitted by the aphids (see Bektas et al. 2019; 
Punja 2021; Warren et al. 2019;). Will growers respond to these increasing pest pressures by 
ramping up the use of insecticides with harmful consequences for exposed workers, consumers, 


and ecosystems? 
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Fig. 15. A helicopter preparing to spray a hemp field with pyrethrins. 


If pesticide use on the hemp crop poses an emerging concern, the legacy of pesticide residues 
in the soil may be more immediately troublesome. At the time of the Rogue Valley orchard 
boom at the turn-of-the-century, through the 1940s, the preferred treatment for the widespread 
pest called coddling moth was lead arsenate (Flatt 2015). A Cooperative Extension bulletin from 
the 1920s advises that, ““An additional cover spray two weeks after the first...1s probably 
advisable in Southern Oregon” due to warm temperatures. Further, “Increasing the dosage of 
lead arsenate in the last cover spray to three or even four pounds to the hundred gallons is a fairly 
common practice and, for bad cases, it is advisable” (Lovett and Barss 1923: 4). Decades of 
spraying like this left the soil of orchard lands heavily contaminated. The Extension agronomist 
referenced a historic pear research station in use through the 1950s, with levels of lead and 
arsenic so high that the only option is to remove the topsoil. He paraphrased a consultant’s report 
on the site as saying, “though these results may seem extreme there is every reason to expect this 


is normal throughout the region - it just isn’t part of routine testing.” 
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|. The contour of the country as outlined shows the 


Rogue River Valley is admirably depicted in the above map. Tributary to Medford is a vast scope of country, the fertility of which is remarkable and the products of which have brought renown to Oregon. 
resorts which are available within easy distance. Mountain and valley lend charm to the surroundings of Medford, which has a sky ilne of rugged peak and emerald forest. The valley so rich in soll products is also rich in its grand environment 


Fig. 17. An illustrated map of the Rogue River Valley (from Medford Commerce Club, 1912) gives an 
impression of the extent of orchard lands at the height of the lead arsenate era. 


Though there is no comprehensive record of the location of early 20th Century orchard lands, 
they covered much of the Rogue Valley (see fig. 4.10). The tilling of these contaminated soils to 
plant hemp alone might be enough to raise concerns about heavy metal exposure. Moreover, 
cannabis is known as a “hyperaccumulator,” a plant that tolerates soils with high levels of heavy 
metals and other contaminants and can take them up into its organism. Interest in cannabis as a 
phytoremediator dates to its use in experiments in areas affected by the Chernoby] disaster in the 
1990s (Ahmad et al. 2016). At least one local hemp advocate speaks regularly about the 


possibility that the region’s crop may take up lead and arsenic, warning growers to avoid old 
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orchard lands and speculating about production of “hemp-crete’””!! to sequester these heavy 
metal contaminants. However, the hemp production of the Rogue Valley is not destined for the 
manufacture of construction materials but for human consumption as a wellness substance. 
Concern about the uptake of arsenic and lead from former orchard lands into consumer 
products is not unique to cannabis - one study of American wines found that 100% of those 
sampled contained levels of arsenic above the EPA tolerance for drinking water of 10 ppb, while 
nearly two-thirds contained some amount of lead (Wilson 2015). As with wine, there is no 
requirement for testing hemp products for the presence of these toxins, but the known capacity of 
cannabis of to translocate these contaminants suggests that the hemp flowers and oils sold as 
medicine may likewise contain levels of lead and arsenic that would give an informed wellness 


consumer pause. 


Conclusion 


Each aspect of the hemp boom in the Rogue Valley presents a dual character that is not easily 
resolved. As an alternative crop for struggling small farms, the promise of wide profit margins is 
alluring. Does this mean that hemp is, as the CEO of Hemp, Inc./Hemp University claims, the 
key to revitalizing the American family farm (Hemp, Inc. 2019)? Or does the expectation of 
quick cash draw what a variety of my interlocutors characterized as “people who just want to 
make a ton of money,” without concern for impact on the surrounding community and 
environment? The kind of conflict engendered by this dynamic is evident in the case of Alan and 
Gary’s Irrigation District where marginal livestock farmers of an older generation are struggling 
to fend off what to all appearances is a land-grab. This situation is rife with the ironies that 
characterize “first-world political ecologies” (McCarthy 2002) - a landscape with a history of 
settler colonial dispossession and capitalist speculation, in which the beneficiaries of one era 
become the victims of the next. And the hemp-growing land-grabbers seeking to accumulate 
wealth by dispossession may not always be what they seem, after all. With restrictions 
preventing federally insured banks from offering loans for cannabis businesses lagging behind 
the federal legalization of hemp, many growers in 2019 turned to what one grower/investor 


described as “hard money,” personal loans with 12-20% interest. With an unusually wet fall in 


711 See e.g. Bedliva and Isaacs (2014) 
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2019 damaging some farmers’ crops, these kinds of debts put many hemp growers in financial 
distress. In at least one case, according to a broker with contacts throughout the region, a 
situation like this contributed to a farmer’s suicide. By the same token, there are small family 
farms that have been buoyed by the emergence of medicinal hemp, particularly marijuana 
growers who have been impacted by the downturn in the tumultuous recreational market. 

In terms of its “world-saving” properties, or the environmental impacts of hemp cultivation, 
there is no easy answer here either. Perhaps the only conclusion is that hemp - like any crop - is 
not inherently harmful or beneficial, and that much depends on the techniques used and the 
social-environmental context in which it is cultivated. The issues of water use illustrate this. 
Local estimates have hemp crops using around half of the water required for other irrigation 
purposes in the region,”!” and less than some estimates have suggested for cannabis crops. On 
the one hand, this can be seen as a gain in efficiency as less water is used to produce a higher- 
value product. On the other hand, water which may be seen as “wasted” in irrigating hay fields 
sustains both farmer livelihoods and the ecosystem of field edges and ditches that rely on this 
runoff. 

To complicate this matter further, in some instances hemp growers planted on recently fallow 
(i.e. unirrigated) fields. As a staffer at one of the Irrigation Districts put it, “the hemp saved us,” 
by putting water rights to use that would otherwise be subject to being retired by the Department 
of Water Resources. Because a portion of the Rogue Basin Project’s water is diverted through a 
tunnel from Fourmile Lake in the Klamath Basin, the continued access of these Districts to this 
water is in question as part of the Klamath Basin Adjudication, which concerns the water rights 
of Tribes in that basin (see Klamath Water Users Association 2021). In this context, an increase 
in irrigated acreage associated with the hemp boom could fit into the Rogue Basin Irrigation 
Districts’ efforts to “defend the Fourmile Lake water right to the fullest extent possible” from 
being re-allocated to Tribes for restoring in-stream flows (Talent Irrigation District 2013). 
However efficiently drip-irrigated hemp converts water to dollars, there is still the matter of 
“legal” irrigation, which the ODWR admits is widespread, even as it hedges on whether this 


has any impact on stream-flows and critical salmon habitat. 


212 At 2AF/acre per season, a field with 1500 hemp plants would be consuming 3.6 gallons per plant per day in a 120 
day season. This is about half of what Bauer et al. (2015) estimate as the water use of a mature cannabis plant (see 
OIHIDTA 2018: 18). 
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The issues surrounding pesticide use and translocation of legacy pesticides are similarly 
double-edged. While I have raised the possibility of pesticide drift, the risks associated with 
chemicals used by hemp growers are minimal compared to those used on many other crops - 
consider, for instance, the debates around methyl bromide in the strawberry industry (Guthman 
2016). One hemp grower put the impacts of hemp production in the context of the region’s 
history with orchard fruit crops. Alongside pesticide spraying - several decades of DDT use 
followed the phasing out of lead arsenate - a common practice in the mid-20th century was to 
burn diesel in “smudge pots” on cold winter mornings to prevent frost on the fruit trees. “There 
would be soot covering everything, and haze in the whole valley, and we just got used to it,” he 
recalls. 

The question of legacy pesticides and uptake of heavy metals and alloys from contaminated 
soils also raises both the promising aspects of hemp as an alternative crop and the potential risks 
of its widespread adoption as a wellness substance. Cannabis’ ability to thrive in, and remediate, 
heavily contaminated soils, is one of the properties that advocates like those at the Hempstalk 
point to in praising hemp. Yet, if hemp is planted on contaminated soil not as a means of 
remediation with a plan to sequester the plant material, but as a crop to be consumed, the risk is 
that these metals will be moved from the soil, thereby creating new pathways of exposure. 

A similar contradiction exists in the way hemp advocates tout its potential as a carbon sink. 
One grower told me that a hemp crop could absorb two tons of carbon per acre per day - a claim 
which finds no support in the literature (though as with everything to do with cannabis, this 
question has been little researched). More realistically, Pervaiz and Sain (2003) find that hemp 
can take up just over one ton of carbon per acre per year, or about .25 tons/acre/year once 
decomposition of leaf matter is considered. As with the prospect of sequestering heavy metals, 
storing carbon in this way depends on developing a final use for biomass that does not see it 
combusted or composted (e.g., making hempcrete), not the current practice described by one 
grower - everybody putting their stalks and other waste material “en flambé” at end of the 
season. 

And what of the benefits to individual health that hemp boosters say results from using 
hemp-based wellness products? Can hemp extracts, as a brochure at one of Southern Oregon’s 
many hemp stores declares, help you, “Relieve pain! Sleep Better! Reduce Anxiety! Fight 


Depression!’’? These are the kinds of claims that have garnered warning letters from the Food 


and Drug Administration (not to mention, thirteen companies received warnings for making 


claims about CBD curing COVID-19 in 2020).?!° As much as such slogans may ring of 


quackery, it would be unwise to dismiss CBD as a wellness fad along with the likes of, say, 


Gwyneth Paltrow’s “yoni egg.”?!4 


P}ODIESBEST. 
TINCTURES 


Relieve Pain! 
Sleep Better! 
Reduce Anxiety! 
Fight Depression! 


High Quality Tinctures made 
Whole Plant Hemp Extract 
and Organic Cold Pressed Oils 
A variety of strengths, designed to Heal 
Alleviate, Rejuvenate, Restore and Repair 
It's time to remember what optimum 


health feels like! 
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Fig. 18. A brochure advertising CBD tinctures from a southern Oregon hemp vendor. “It’s time to remember 


what optimum health feels like!”’ 


Recent reviews of the limited studies that have been conducted suggest that CBD is effective 


for treating anxiety and sleep disorders (Shannon et al. 2019; Skelley et al. 2020), while a review 


of its use for pain management suggests that CBD is a “promising tool” though finding it 


difficult to recommend given the scant information available (Boyaji et al. 2020). The terpenes 


touted at Hempstalk, likewise, may be medicinally valuable, especially in combination with 


cannabinoids which can produce a “botanical synergy” or “entourage effect” (Russo 2019). On 


713 https://www.fda.gov/news-events/public-health-focus/warning-letters-and-test-results-cannabidiol-related- 


products 
214 https://www.health.com/condition/sexual-health/jade-egg-goop 
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the other hand, a folk belief in the power of “terps” - see the satirical news show All Gas No 
Brakes’ interview with someone calling himself “Young Terps” who says “I don’t speak English, 
I speak Terpenese” (All Gas No Brakes 2020) - can have harmful consequences. Terpenes are 
often included in cannabis products meant for “dabbing,” in which an extract is placed on a 
heated surface to generate vapors which are inhaled. Treating terpenes in this way can generate 
byproducts such as benzene, a potent carcinogen (Meehan-Atrash et al. 2017). Similarly, one 
cause of the “vaping disease” (or EVALI*'>) outbreak of 2019 was squalene, a terpene derived 
from olives and used in manufacturing some vape pens sold in Oregon’s recreational marijuana 
dispensaries (OLCC 2020). 

The point is that the world-view which links cannabis consumption to “optimum health” (fig. 
9) and cannabis production to an agrarian eco-utopia ought to be treated with a great deal of 
skepticism. This does not mean however, that along with Gauvin et al. (2018:7), the notion of 
cannabis as wellness substance must be re-framed as “state-sponsored poisoning,” or that claims 
of cannabis’ world-saving and earth-healing properties should be countered with equally polemic 


claims of the social and environmental harms associated with hemp production. 


215 “F_Cigarette or Vaping Product Use Associated Lung Injury” 
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5. In the Vast, Endless Field: Hemp Goes Industrial? 


In September 2019, I read in the Medford Mail Tribune about the shortfall of labor for the 
upcoming harvest season (Darling 2019). Growers of organic produce are having to pay workers 
more to compete with the wages offered on cannabis farms. Cannabis growers, too, are having 
trouble finding enough hands to complete the harvest, even with wages up to $20/hr. The article 
features a temporary staffing agency specializing in cannabis farm labor, looking to hire several 
hundred workers in the coming weeks - but “no undocumented noncitizens,” the paper assures its 
largely conservative, white readership. A worker interviewed for the piece who was placed in a 
job on a recreational marijuana farm compares his work favorably to that on hemp farms, “which 
has vast, endless fields and is ‘hellish’ labor.” 

Upon reading this, I decide to pay the Staffing Agency a visit to see if this documented 
citizen could get hired to toil in a vast, endless field. As harvest season approaches, it is getting 
harder to find anyone who can take the time for an interview - much better to enter the field 
myself, I think. 

The Agency’s office is in an unassuming strip mall in Medford. Upon arrival, the young 
woman at the front desk invites me to use one of the computers set up on one side of the waiting 
room to enter my personal information. Both the background images on the screens and the 
photographs mounted on the wall depict cannabis plants, creating a sort of virtual weed field that 


surrounds the job applicant. 


Fig. 19: Application portal at the Staffing Agency office 
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After filling out every form and questionnaire, I wait for my interview with the hiring 
manager and listen as the receptionist fields questions. The phone rings, and I can hear her end of 
the conversation: “Unfortunately, we did tell you when we hired you that it is seven days a week. 
So, if you can’t come in tomorrow, I am going to have to give away your spot.” 

A young man comes in with a completed application to discuss his placement and mentions 
that he is also taking classes at a local community college. In this case, the receptionist suggests 
he work six days a week, saying, “You’re going to want some rest, dude.” 

The manager calls me in to her office, where a thick slab of varnished old-growth Douglas fir 
sits atop a generic folding table - a symbol of southern Oregon’s previous resource boom and 
bust that apparently awaits a more fitting installation as a conference table signaling the Staffing 
Agency’s prosperity. After a brief interview, the manager provides the details for my first job. 
Perhaps because of my presentation as a researcher, but also clearly because of the immediate 
need for labor, she is more flexible with my schedule than what I have heard in the waiting room 
and agrees to place me the following day for a three-day stint at a farm I will call HempMerica 
Industries. 

38 2K ok 

The “vast, endless fields” of hemp that cover the Rogue Valley are suggestive of a 
terminology reinforced by the signs posted along the fence-lines of many of these fields, 
declaring them to be planted with “Industrial Hemp.” Even though this is cannabis properly 
understood as medicinal hemp - more closely related to the drug-type plants of South Asian 
origin than the fiber and food hemp of European heritage (see Ch. 3) - the scale of cultivation 
seems to make the term “industrial” a natural fit in this landscape. This is industrial agriculture, 
they declare. 

This terminology is so commonplace in describing the contemporary U.S. agri-food system 
that its meaning has become lost in popular discourse. What defines industrial agriculture? Vast 
fields, big machines, and corporate control? All of these are certainly characteristics of an 
industrialized agriculture sector, but adopting a theoretical approach drawn from agrarian studies 
casts this concept in a different light. Farming is an activity rooted in nature, relying on 
biological processes with fundamental constraints of space and time. These constraints on the 
circulation of capital can be, and have been, manipulated and altered to industrialize agriculture, 


but this contradiction is never ultimately resolved. 
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Cannabis provides a peculiar case study in agricultural industrialization. The conditions of 
prohibition and legalized marijuana both created incentives to intensify production in ways that 
could only be described as industrial, but at the same time the conditions of these markets have 
prevented the kinds of public-private research partnerships into crop “improvement” that have 
fueled industrialization of the broader U.S. agricultural sector. 

With federal prohibition recently lifted, hemp agriculture (whether industrial or medicinal), 
would seem to be candidate for industrialized restructuring and transformation. Drawing on 
embodied participant observation as a worker in the first hemp harvest season following 
legalization, this chapter investigates the conditions which characterize this process. Operating at 
a scale unprecedented in cannabis agriculture, the harvests in which I worked in some sense bear 
the hallmarks of industrialized agriculture. At the same time, the difficulties that the cannabis 
plant poses to commodificiation at this scale suggest a status perhaps better described as “proto- 
industrialization.” 

Using theories from agrarian studies which highlight the obstacles of industrializing natural 
things and processes, this chapter highlights the contradictions of industrializing hemp. After 
elaborating this theoretical perspective, I consider the industrialization of cannabis agriculture in 
the context of prohibition. Before returning to the narrative of my experience as a worker in the 
hemp harvest, I discuss some methodological considerations for approaching this topic 
ethnographically as an embodied subject. The auto-ethnographic narrative that follows draws 
attention to the ways bodies inscribed with various markers of difference - along lines of race, 
gender, age, class - negotiate the tasks of defining a labor process that circulates around the 
cannabis plant. In the final section, I draw on Prudham’s (2005) conceputalization of the 
obstacles to industrializing nature - land as space, timescapes, and the form of natural materials - 
to argue that the hemp harvest is on a path of industrialization that is never simply or finally 


resolved. 
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Industrial Agriculture and the Agrarian Question 


A starting point for defining industrial agriculture comes from Fitzsimmons (1986:336) who 
refers to the “resolution of the distinctions in...production and accumulation between agriculture 
and manufacturing.” In this definition, “industrial agriculture” is essentially synonymous with 
“capitalist agriculture,” whose mechanics are the concern of scholars who study “the agrarian 
question.” 

The question as such is articulated by Czech-Austrian Marxist scholar Karl Kautsky in 1899: 
“Ts capital, and in what ways is capital, taking hold of agriculture, revolutionizing it, smashing 
the old forms of production and of poverty and establishing the new form...[?]” (Banaji 1976:3). 
Kautsky’s observations on this matter highlight the distinctions between manufacturing and 
agriculture which are not so easily resolved. For instance, as the land area cultivated by capitalist 
farms - centralized management overseeing a class of wage laborers - expands, the peasants who 
would become wage workers are displaced, leading to a labor shortage. For this and other 
reasons, Kautsky observed that a peasant class tends to persist in agriculture where their 
counterparts in manufacturing are subsumed by industrial production. 

This contradiction is developed by Susan Archer Mann and James Dickinson into the “Mann- 
Dickinson Thesis.” The concern of Mann and Dickinson (1978) is to specify how agriculture’s 
being rooted in nature poses an obstacle for capitalist development. As Goodman, Sorj and 
Wilkinson (1987) put it, “nature in agricultural production cannot be reduced to an input; indeed 
it is the ‘factory’ itself.” 

The Mann-Dickinson Thesis develops this idea through the concept of the “nonidentity of 
production time and labor time.” In manufacturing, these can be made to coincide so that the 
machines of production are constantly “absorbing” labor. In agriculture, plants and animals take 
time to grow, leaving periods when little labor is required, followed by periods when masses of 
workers are needed. For capital, resolving the distinction with manufacturing becomes about 
speeding up the time to harvest so that it is nearly continuous, bringing production time into 
closer alignment with labor time, and more frequently realizing profits which can be reinvested 
in expanded production (Mann 1990: 39). 

Since this is difficult to achieve in most cases - Mann highlights crops grown on tropical 


plantations like sugar and palm oil as among the most amenable to such manipulations of labor 
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and production time - agricultural labor demand typically maintains a rhythm of sharp peaks and 
gluts. Thus, “where capitalist agriculture has developed most fully in an industrialized fashion, it 
has relied on a marginalized wage labor force that is vulnerable to inequalities arising from 
ethnicity, citizenship status, and gender, and thus is subject to greater control” (Mann 1990: 39). 

The premise of the Mann-Dickinson Thesis, and of much of the sociology of agriculture of 
the 1970s-90s from which it emerged, is that the replacement of non-wage relations by wage 
labor is the very definition of capitalist agriculture. But why, asks Henderson (1999) should 
wage labor be taken as the “be-all and end-all of capitalism’? After all, workers “are themselves 
obstacles to capitalism. Bodies persist. That they are waged bodies is a capitalist solution. That 
they are waged bodies is a capitalist problem” (Henderson 1999: 41). 

This line of theorizing, beginning with nature as an obstacle to capitalist/industrial 
agriculture then leads to the obstacle posed by the capitalist solution, wage labor. These two 
elements - nature and labor - are in constant tension as the process of agri-industrialization 
attempts to cross the “great divide” between agriculture and industry (Page 1996). A concept 
which can helpfully encompass the relationship between capitalist agriculture, nature, and labor 
is the notion of subsumption. 

Marx distinguishes between the formal and real subsumption of labor under capital. Formal 
subsumption refers to what ensues when labor processes developed in non-capitalist contexts 
come under capitalist control, for instance when “a peasant who has always produced enough for 
his needs becomes a day labourer working for a farmer” (Marx 1976: 1020). The effort of the 
capitalist to extract value under these conditions hinges on extending the length of the working 
day. “The work may become more intensive, its duration may be extended, it may become more 
continuous or orderly under the eye of the interested capitalist, but in themselves these changes 
do not affect the character of the actual...mode of working” (ibid: 1021). Real subsumption, on 
the other hand, entails the application of science and technology to effect, “a complete (and 
constantly repeated) revolution...in the mode of production, in the productivity of the workers, 
and in the relations between workers and capitalists.” 

This concept is extended by analogy in Boyd et al. (2001) to the concept of formal and real 
subsumption of nature. In this usage, the formal subsumption of nature refers to a “logic of 
extraction,” in which firms adjust their production strategies to the vagaries of natural resources 


with their variability in space and time. Real subsumption of nature refers to efforts to take hold 
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of biology to increase and intensify productivity. Whether through genetic manipulation or the 


use of various inputs, “[n]ature, in short, is (re)made to work harder, faster, and better.” 


Industrial Cannabis 


In what ways, then, has cannabis production been subjected to a process of agri- 
industrialization? In the 1960s and 70s, most marijuana consumed in the global North was 
produced by peasants and smallholders in Latin America and Southeast Asia. Early back-to-the- 
land migrants to the “Emerald Triangle” region of northern California and southern Oregon — 
even if they were only “peasants” by choice - likewise cultivated cannabis as part of a 
subsistence strategy, often eking out a meager existence. 

By the late 1970s, drug control efforts led to increased pressure on international trade and the 
high prices resulting from the “stimulus of prohibition” (McCoy 2004) sparked an era of what 
Potter et al. (2013) term “import substitution industrialization” in cannabis production. This is a 
somewhat curious use of a term generally applied to economic policies adopted at the nation- 
state level (e.g., by many Latin American countries in the mid-20th Century), rather than by 
producers of a single illegal commodity in an era of neoliberal globalization. The meaning, 
however, is clear: if importing marijuana is increasingly costly and risky, then create a domestic 
substitute - grow more, faster, and better. 

The first innovation, adopted by California cannabis growers in the 1970s, was to grow 
sinsemilla (without seeds) by eliminating male plants which reduce cannabinoid content when 
they pollinate female flowers (Rendon 2012). While the spraying of paraquat herbicide in 
Mexico by the D.E.A. in the 1970s proved a sort of “farm aid” for California cannabis growers 
(Silvaggio 2018:17), beginning in 1983 the drug war came “home” with the Campaign Against 
Marijuana Planting, or CAMP (Corva 2014). This militarization of drug policing spurred a shift 
in production, including the rise of off-grid indoor grows with lights powered by diesel 
generators - “diesel dope” (Silvaggio 2018: 18) - which in addition to requiring a warrant for 
search and seizure could produce multiple harvests, operating year-round. 

Growers later developed additional methods of manipulating cannabis biology to reduce the 
production-time/labor-time gap. One of these is the use of light deprivation, or “light dep,” 


which triggers plants to flower by putting them on a 12-hour light cycle (often by covering them 
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with a tarp). Another is the development of “autoflower” varieties, which rather than flowering 
when day length shortens (naturally or artificially), bloom after a determinate time-period. For 
indoor growers, this means the plants can be under lights for up to 24-hours, growing 
continuously while they develop the valuable flower buds (see Royal Queen Seeds 2019). 

These changes in cannabis production systems suggest a process of industrialization via the 
real subsumption of nature. Labor, however, in illegal and quasi-legal marijuana production, was 
often employed through some form of non-wage relation - whether coerced (Irwin 2018), 
compensated for piece work as has been customary for “‘trimmigrant” workers, or through 
growers’ own “self-exploitation.” While it might be a mistake to describe cannabis agriculture as 
predominantly non-industrialized or non-capitalist, the developments of the “ISI” era suggest a 
sector that is perhaps best understood as unevenly industrialized and dominated by capitalist 
relations. 

The “industrial [medicinal] hemp” that is the focus of this investigation portends several 
shifts from the dynamics of industrialized marijuana described here. First, since the risk of 
criminalization is minimized by growing hemp, avoiding detection by law enforcement is not a 
concern or driver of grower decisions. This makes possible a scale of production rarely seen in 
illegal marijuana grows.”'® Outdoor production in full sun on thousands of acres results in a 
massive fall cannabis harvest. While this landscape may appear to be one of industrial 
agriculture, the reliance on a single harvest moves away from the manipulations of plant-time 
that have characterized indoor production and furthers the gap between labor time and 
production time. 

For the capitalist cannabis farmer, this poses a problem that is both old and new. It is old in 
the sense that the obstacles posed by nature as factory and the bodies of the waged workers are 
the stuff of the classic agrarian question. It is new in the sense that these obstacles are being 
confronted with this particular plant, at this scale, for the first time. This is what I hope to 
investigate from my perspective as a waged worker in the hemp harvest: What are the obstacles 


to capitalist cannabis production? What are the working conditions in this context? How is the 


216 Consider, for instance, “Operation Save Our Sierra” - touted by Fresno County law enforcement as one of the 
largest marijuana busts in California history - which seized 330,000 plants in 2009 (Valencia 2009). An equivalent 
number of medicinal hemp cannabis plants (at 1500 per acre) would cover just over 200 acres, a fraction of the 
Southern Oregon crop in 2019. 
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harvest process organized to overcome these obstacles, and to what degree do these efforts 


succeed or fail? 


Methodology: Approaching the Vast Field 


If both workers’ bodies and the unruly factory of nature present obstacles to capitalist 
agriculture, then entering the field as a worker can potentially generate insights not easily 
gleaned by other methods. To understand the working conditions of the southern Oregon hemp 
harvest and the contradictions of capitalist cannabis, I sought employment as a temporary worker 
in this arena. My approach to the two settings which are described below was ethnographic, 
relying on participant observation as my primary method of data collection. 

Participating in the harvest as a worker, I was constantly reminded of my own embodiment in 
ways that were not always so when using other methods, such as semi-structured interviews. Of 
course, research is always conducted by an embodied subject, for, as Ellingson (2017:1) puts it, 
“bodies do not wait quietly outside while a core ethnographic self interacts with the equally 
disembodied minds of participants.” This is easy enough to forget while sitting in a conference 
room or speaking to someone over the phone, or even while walking around a farm, but it is not 
easily disregarded amid the chaos of harvest work with its often-overwhelming sensory input and 
continually shifting interaction with dozens of other bodies. 

This is for the better. The privileging of mind over body, of rationality as the only legitimate 
source of knowledge, and the erasure of the unruly bodies of both researcher and researched is 
deeply ingrained in social science practice (Ellingson 2017: 6). This erasure is, as Ellingson 
points out, a privilege of the powerful - one which I have perhaps availed myself of all too easily 
elsewhere in this text. To begin to place my body-self in the context of the hemp harvest, let me 
now observe the wealth of privileges which mark me: I am white, male, in my 30s, able-bodied, 
a U.S. citizen. In agricultural contexts relying heavily on immigrant labor my presence might 
stand out, but among the hemp harvest crews such a body merely marks me as belonging to one 
sub-set of workers - there are lots of “guys like me” on these crews. 

As an opportunity for “the production of meaning in participation with [people] through a 
shared activity in a shared place,” (Pink 2011: 271) the hemp harvest is a rich context. In contrast 


to many ethnographic settings where the researcher must adequate themselves to the skills and 
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embodied knowledge of other participants, in this context no one - worker, supervisor, or owner - 
had ever done the task before. So, the first challenge of an embodied, sensory ethnographic 
practice - that I must take up space with my body, that such space “has to be made, or found or 
negotiated,” and that “it is often difficult to know what to physically do in the field,” (Coffey 
1999: 73) - while not eliminated, was a challenge common to everyone present. What was going 
on, why, and what might happen next were constant topics of discussion, not the sole concern of 
a nosy ethnographer. 

This fluid nature of the work process meant that power and authority were also in flux. 
“Who’s in charge here?” was a question workers asked frequently (even if only of each other), 
and the answer seemed to constantly change. In the account that follows, I detail several such 
shifts and their interplay with differences of race and gender among the workers. 

Concretely, the following account is based on seven days of work at two sites. Work at the 
first site consisted of processing already harvested hemp - hanging to dry and breaking down dry 
material - in a space in and around a retrofitted barn. The second site was a field of cannabis 
where we harvested the hemp, cutting branches and “bucking” them into smaller pieces. The 
work was often exhausting and sometimes exposed me and others to risky and dangerous 
conditions. It also contained moments of levity and joy, both of which I tried to capture as I 
wrote descriptive notes and reflections every night after work. Because of the constant 
movement through the spaces of the barn and the field, there was frequent opportunity for casual 
conversation with other workers, in which we would often discuss the work at hand and how it 
compares to other work experiences (in cannabis, in other agricultural and natural resource 
industries, and otherwise). These conversations would often be interrupted as we were moved to 


new tasks, a rhythm which I try to capture below. 


The First Site: Don’t Go Into That Barn... 


When you are hired by the Staffing Agency, you must make your own way to the work site. 
From where I am staying it is a little over twenty miles to my destination in the Rogue Valley, a 
journey which, luckily, I can make easily in my own vehicle. Arising before dawn to check in for 
work by 7:00 a.m., I make my way through the light fog of a late September morning to the 


Oregon headquarters of HempMerica Industries. 
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As the cannabis harvest season begins, there is a skunky aroma hanging in the Valley air - 
terpenes being released by the plants as they reach the end of their life-cycle. The aroma of 
cannabis - or stench depending on who you ask - is often a point of conflict between growers and 
their neighbors, one instance of which is called to mind by the landscape. In the distance, as I 
arrive at HempMerica, I can see the silhouette of the Table Rocks, a prominent landform and 
historically significant site. These features once divided territory between bands of the 
indigenous Takelma people, a place where in their myths, “beaver chewed the cliffs and...people 


turned to rock” (Atwood 1994: 532). 


Fig. 20.: The entrance to “HempMerica Industries,” with hemp field in the foreground, Table Rocks in the 
background. 


On another September morning, in 1853, Takelma leaders met with representatives of the 
United States on the Southwestern slope of Upper Table Rock and signed a treaty which put 
them, “Wholly in the power of the conquerors, and in return for which they were to receive quasi 
benefits which they did not want, could not understand, and were better off without” (Bancroft 
1888, quoted in Atwood 1994: 525). The Table Rocks and surrounding lands, under the terms of 
the treaty, were to be a reservation for the Takelma. But as settler “citizen volunteers” bent on 
total extermination of the Indian population continued to escalate hostilities, the Indian Agent for 
the U.S. government decided to relocate the survivors to reservations at Siletz and Grande Ronde 
—a forced march of several hundred miles. 

In the 1950s, Congress terminated recognition of the tribes of western Oregon, though they 
did not cease to exist. The Siletz and Grande Ronde Tribal Councils re-formed in the 1970s, and 
in 1982 the Cow Creek Band of Umpqua Tribe of Indians was also recognized by Congress after 
a long battle. With profits from a casino, this Tribe acquired a ranch in the valley at the base of 


the Table Rocks, which was promised to their ancestors (or their kin) in the treaty of 1853. 
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Along with raising beef, the Tribe launched an enterprise in 2019 to cultivate hemp for CBD on 
these lands - one of many fields of cannabis that now carpet the former root and seed gathering 
grounds of the Takelma. Visiting a nearby winery one day, the host of the tasting room 
complains of the awful smell emanating from these fields, particularly those belonging to what 
she calls, derogatorily, “the Cow Tribe.” 

Although its logo features a stylized outline of the Table Rocks, HempMerica Industries is 
not a Tribal enterprise - its owners and slick executives with experience in the “CPG space” 
(Consumer Packaged Goods) are all white. The company is based in Kentucky, with additional 
operations in Colorado and at this site in Oregon where they are beginning to harvest somewhere 
between 500 and 600 acres of cannabis. 

I arrive on time and check in with a young woman from the Staffing Agency who is set up by 
the front gate. When I arrive, the dirt parking lot outside the gate is already crowded, and by 
mid-day I would count around 30 cars. I follow the path past the gate to the far end of a long 
barn where I can hear a roar like a thousand vacuum cleaners. The front end of the barn is lined 
with horse stalls - signs posted about waiving liability for “inherent equine risk” attest to the 
building’s previous use. About two-thirds of the building comprises a warehouse-like storage 
space - the drying room, I would later learn - while the side where I begin is semi-enclosed with 
a dirt floor: a horse stable. By the entrance of the stable, a diesel generator is set up to help power 
the constant stream of hot air running through aluminum ducts about three feet wide, into the 
drying room. At the far end of the stable are the offices, underneath a stairway leading to a 
balcony overlooking the shop floor. 

Entering the stable, I see a dozen or so people at work around piles of dried cannabis, but no 
obvious supervisor. After a moment I get the attention of a man sitting in the downstairs office, a 
man of about 50 with coiffed blond hair, who I later learn to be the founder of the company. He 
seems annoyed to be talking to me. “What do you need to know? Stand over here.” He steps up 
to a bar running the width of the barn - a feature one might have used to tie up horses - which I 
now see has had a steel plate welded onto it. Every few feet the plate has a series of small holes 
cut out of it. The Founder motions to another just-arrived worker to stand on the opposite side of 
the bar. “He’s going to put the branch in the hole, you pull it through, the biomass falls in there,” 


indicating a sack on my partner’s side, “and you put the stalk in that bucket.” 
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As I pull on the hemp stalks, a burst of dust is released into the atmosphere of the stable. 
Within a few minutes, each of the fifteen spots along the bar is taken up by a pair pushing and 
pulling cannabis branches through the tiny holes, each one spraying fine particles as the leaves 
and flowers fall into the sacks below. 

After a few moments like this, Cody, the crew foreman for the Staffing Agency, appears. A 
slim man of about 40, dressed in a plaid shirt, faded jeans, and baseball cap, he moves around the 
stable floor with an intense energy, scrutinizing the work in progress. After a moment he shouts 
over the hum of the blowers, announcing a change of plans - there should be one person pulling 
for two people putting branches in the holes. We hesitate - who should switch places? Annoyed 
at the slow response, Cody walks down the line rearranging bodies with a frustrated tone. 

A few minutes into the new arrangement one of my partners across the bar has stepped away 
to gather more hemp from the central pile. Seeing that I am only pulling with one other person, 
Cody takes me out of the line along with two others and has us sit and strip branches by hand. 
With hands taking the place of the steel bar, my new gloves quickly wear holes from the task. 

In our new arrangement, I chat with the other hand-shuckers - both white, male, under 30. 
One is from the area and compares this work favorably to the previous seasons spent on friends’ 
marijuana farms, “Out in the woods where you have to look out for hoodlums.” After that 
experience, “Hemp is just relaxing - plus it pays seventeen bucks an hour!” The other has come 
from New York state, and talks about his plans to grow marijuana in Oregon and make big 
money sending it back home. Soon, Cody comes and crouches next to us as though part of the 
conversation, but does not say anything, just stares intently until we get the message and stop 
speaking. 

As we work, the dust grows more intense, and I soon notice over the hum of the blower a 
rattle of coughing and sneezing fits. My shucking partners talk about the “brown stuff’ coming 
out of their noses at the end of the day, and the kid from New York says his cough was so bad he 
had to skip work one day the previous week. The local kid makes a joke out of it - “It must be 
good for us, ‘cause it’s got CBD in it, right? Five years from now a doctor will be like, ‘your 
lungs are messed up because you inhaled a bunch of mold,’ and I'll be like, ‘but what about the 
cee-bee-deez?’” 

Did he say mold? After a bit, Cody comes back around, this time offering something more 


than a hard stare - he has face masks of the simple fabric, 50-cent disposable variety. I gladly 
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accept and put one on. By the end of the day, it is caked with black mold spores, and I find 
myself at the hardware store looking for one that will afford some more substantial protection, 
along with a new pair of gloves. 

The first stint of shucking is so intense I am surprised to notice that only a little more than an 
hour has gone by when the founder appears and tells us all to gather outside the barn where a 
truck stacked with crates full of freshly cut hemp branches has come in from the field. There is a 
division of labor coming into focus, gradually. Another team - the “Mexican Crew,” so-called by 
those from the Staffing Agency - has been out in the field harvesting the weed. 

The term Mexican is troubling here, since it is so often used to refer generically to migrant 
workers, coded as “someone who does a devalued, stigmatized, and odious kind of work” 
(Benson 2008: 601). On the other hand, everyone I eventually spoke to on these crews had come 
from Mexico - though it is possible workers from Central America also comprise part of the 
Mexican crew. At the same time, there are Mexican-American and Latinx workers on the 
Staffing Agency crew, so this is not a distinction between “Mexican” and “white” workers, 
although whites make up a majority of the Staffing crew. In full awareness of the loaded 
meaning, I continue to refer to the “Mexican crew” since this captures both how these workers 
are categorized by farm owners and Staffing Agency workers, as well as the nationality of an 
apparent majority of those who comprise this crew. 

An employee of HempMerica drives the truck in from the field and will lead us in unloading 
the material. The Staffing crew numbers perhaps thirty at this point. Before we begin, The 
Founder calls out, “O.K., everybody know how to hang?” Some among the Staffing crew 
mumble “yeah,” which is enough for the founder to tell us to start unloading and take the hemp 
into the greenhouse. The main drying area in the barn is evidently full, so this greenhouse - 
heavy plastic cover and concrete floor, perhaps 2,000 square feet with plastic nets strung from 
the curved roof beams every few feet - will serve as overflow drying space. 

With no direction, the unloading is chaotic. The crates are flimsy and overflowing with 
hemp, leading to a trail of branches falling to the ground, drawing a rebuke from the founder. We 
file into the greenhouse and set down the crates, with no sense of where they should be placed 
until a new leader emerges - a Latina woman, bilingual, perhaps thirty; I will call her La Jefa. 
Now I become aware of a gendered division of labor among the “Mexican Crew.” While the men 


have been out cutting hemp in the field, the women have been hanging branches in the drying 
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room, and now here in the greenhouse. As La Jefa directs the placement of crates, the women 
from her crew seamlessly glide to the far end and begin filling the nets with branches from floor 
to ceiling, while I and the rest of the Staffing crew awkwardly search for a place between the 
cramped rows. 

Finding a place, I start to hang the branches, wet with morning dew, on the net. Before long, 
I notice a branch with a slimy gray-brown bud among the clusters of green flowers, a fungal rot I 
have come to recognize as botrytis cinerea (Punja 2021: 6). At this point, another authority 
figure has emerged, a male foreman of the “Mexican Crew” - ’ll call him E/ Jefe. His 
mannerism is similar to that of Cody, in constant nervous motion around the edge of the 
workspace, attempting communication with the English-speaking Staffing Agency workers 
through gestures and a few words. Holding the moldy branch, I approach him and ask, in 
Spanish, what to do with it. “No problem,” he says in English. I let him know that he can speak 
to me in Spanish, to which he replies, “Muy bien, entonces, no hay problema.” I return to my 
place and hang the moldy bud, knowing that it will soon be circulating in the air of the stable. 

As I encounter more moldy branches, I point them out to the person next to me, my first 
partner from the morning again. “Yeah, I think just hang it. We’re hanging mold, right?” He 
calls out loud enough to be heard by everyone in the surrounding rows, to no response. 
“Yesterday I was in the barn, and I kept pulling out the moldy branches and [E/ Jefe] kept 
coming and putting them back, telling me it’s fine. So, I finally just said, O.K., if that’s what you 
want.” 

After morning break, we return to the stable and continue stripping dried branches. As the 
pile shrinks, some of the crew pick up the edges of the tarp it sits on and shake it to consolidate 
the remainder, filling the stable with even more choking dust. E/ Jefe enters the stable and 
announces that we need to have everything cleaned up within twenty minutes, leading to 
annoyed speculation that we will be sent home early and paid for only half a days’ work. 

28 2K ok 

After lunch break in the parking lot, it is clear that the work will continue today. I follow the 
crew back to the barn and am jarred out of my digestive stupor when we enter the side opposite 
the stable, the drying room. Here, the blower that is constantly in the background in the stable 
emerges as a tube blasting hot air into the cavernous space. It feels at least 100 degrees, and the 


blower is loud enough to make communication impossible except at very close quarters. 
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In this room, the weed is hung on sections of metal wire fencing that are attached to the 
ceiling some thirty feet over our heads, in rows just wide enough to stand and turn around in. 
Another truckload of crates full of freshly cut branches awaits us. After the crates are distributed 
in the rows, I find a place to work, beginning by crouching down to reach the bottom and filling 
row by row until I am craning my neck, sweat dripping in my eyes, to reach a wire above my 
head. Straining to reach this upper wire, I frequently fail to hook the branch on properly, while 
next to me a young woman from the Mexican Crew makes a little jump with each branch, never 
seeming to miss the wire. 

To my right is a white woman, about 50, who recently moved to southern Oregon from 
Portland. We are squeezed close enough together that a conversation is possible. When I 
comment on the heat she says, “This is nothing. My first two days I was in a room that was thirty 
degrees hotter than this,” a space with screens for laying out buds that are too small to hang on 
the wires. “It was awful, I had to come down every 15 minutes to avoid passing out.” 

To fill the space above our heads, scissor-lifts wheel into the rows - vertically extending 
platforms big enough for two people and a stack of crates. You need an operator’s certificate to 
work on the scissor lift, which one worker on the Staffing crew says he received in a few minutes 
before being told to hop on board. Still, not everyone is certified, and this task is again led by the 
women from the “Mexican Crew.” They quickly ascend towards the ceiling, filling the wires 
with weed and dropping the empty crates down with a shout for whoever is standing below to 
catch. By the time they reach the ceiling, these are missiles falling twenty feet. 

Although the scissor lifts beep when on the move, it is impossible to hear them over the din 
of the blower, so I am frequently surprised to find that a machine has pulled in beside me in the 
narrow row. As we finish the remaining crates and run out of wires within reach, I confer with 
Edgar, a young Latino man from Bakersfield, and we agree that it is time to get out of the way. 
Turning around to exit the row, Edgar nearly hits his head on the corner of a scissor lift that has 
pulled in behind us. “Fuck, dude, I almost just busted my head open. Did you see that?” Yes, I 
did. 

At the Staffing crew’s afternoon break, I follow the lead of everyone else in the drying room 
as they head to their cars to run the air conditioning for fifteen minutes, a convoy of stationary 
vehicles pumping exhaust from their idling engines, and cool air at our faces. After this bit of 


relief, I return to the stable to strip branches before being called back to the drying room where 
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there is some commotion, Cody shouting instructions in another worker’s ear. Like a game of 
telephone, I receive from this person the message that we are to take down the material that we 
hung in the last shift. Bringing in fresh hemp has caused the humidity to spike, and the half of 
the barn hung earlier in the morning is now re-hydrating. We pull down the wilted branches and 
shove them back into crates, while already dry material is hauled back from the stable and re- 
hung. The blower rumbles and switches, mercifully, from hot to cool in an effort to re-balance 
the humidity. Cody tells the Staffing crew to sign out and call it a day. 

The afternoon has been a master class in what experienced cannabis growers say not to do in 
drying the harvest, as I have heard discussed at countless “industry” meet-ups. The ideal 
temperature range identified by these experts to avoid degrading the cannabinoid content is 
around 70 degrees Fahrenheit, not the sweltering heat in this barn that leaves the plants crispy 
and crumbling to dust. One speaker at a cannabis meet-up spoke about caring for the “invisible 
grapes,” referring to the delicate trichomes that contain most of the cannabinoids and which 
when viewed under a magnifying glass can be said to resemble either mushrooms or grapes. 
There is some irony in the prevalence of botrytis cinerea here, the fungus whose Latin name 
means “ashy grape disease” - when viewed under a microscope its spores too resemble a cluster 
of grapes. Under the conditions at HempMerica, it is these latter “grapes” that seem to be 


favored, as the dried mold fills the atmosphere of the barn, coating us inside and out. 


28 2K ok 


The next two days at HempMerica I spend in the stable. The task has been modified slightly - 
now we are to cut the top few inches of densely packed buds off each branch before stripping the 
rest. The tops, I learn, will be sold for smoking (“smokable flower”), while the stripped 
“biomass” will be extracted into “distillate” or “isolate” for manufacturing oils and balms. 

The “Mexican crew” has grown with new arrivals who have made an overnight seven-hour 
drive from near Fresno, coming straight into work at HempMerica. I sit and work with 
Alejandro, originally from Veracruz, who has come with several others from the grape fields of 
the San Joaquin Valley. “It’s a better deal here, you can get more hours and down there they pay 
twelve an hour and here its dieci...” 

He does not finish this final number, leaving me to wonder if they are being paid the same 


seventeen (diecisiete) as the Staffing crew, or perhaps sixteen (dieciseis)? As we begin working, 
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Alejandro is already sniffling with a cold and the dust is bothering him - “pica la nariz, no?” it 
bites the nose. I go in search of masks but find none. Cody says he is waiting on someone to 
bring another pack from the hardware store. 

At this point the stable is filled with fifty to sixty workers, enough to make movement 
through the space a delicate dance, roughly evenly split between “Mexican” and “Staffing.” This 
is confirmed at one point when Cody asks the Staffing crew to raise their hands. With no central 
direction, we split into groups of three or four, grabbing an armful of branches from the pile and 
sitting on overturned buckets. Those who have been able to find clippers, which are in short 
supply, cut the tops, while the rest strip biomass. Every couple of hours, a group of at least ten 
men from the Mexican crew comes marching in from the barn carrying a tarp loaded with what 
might be a literal ton of dried hemp. When this happens, it throws the ad hoc seating 
arrangement into chaos, leaving everyone scrambling to the edges of the stable to accommodate 
the new material. As the pile shrinks, we gradually spread out again, only to repeat the process 
when the next load comes in. 

On the second day, the rumor of an early end to work comes true. Perhaps because it is 
Sunday, I hear no complaints about short hours this time. One woman tells me that she is 
exhausted from working the night shift and indicates that many of those in the stable now were 
also working overnight in the fields or the barn. When we are told to sign out around 3:00, 
everyone seems relieved for the respite. 

The following day, the stable is even more crowded as those on the Staffing crew who had 
Sunday off return to work. When I arrive, I cannot find a pair of clippers, and just as I begin to 
dread returning to stripping biomass by hand, E/ Jefe motions to me. Handing me an oversize 
paper sack, he tells me to go around and collect the tops from each group and to let everyone 
know to only take the top four inches or so from each branch. Initially grateful for the new task, I 
soon find that this role puts me in the middle of growing tension between the “Mexican” and 
“Staffing” crews. 

As I circulate, filling my bag with the tops, I notice that most are cutting longer sections of 
about eight inches. Following my instructions, I pass on the message to cut shorter segments, 
which is met sometimes with an accepting shrug and sometimes with annoyance at the 


contradiction with previous instructions. Coming to a group of Staffing crew members, the 
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young woman who signed us in on my first day challenges me: “Who told you that?” When I 
indicate E/ Jefe she says, “Oh him? Don’t listen to him. I’m in charge in this area, O.K.?” Okay. 

Miguel, an older Mexican man who moves slowly after decades of farm work, has been 
assigned to help me with the collection task, taking my large sack and emptying it into a still 
larger one. Observing the material, he says, “they’re cutting them too big; people don’t follow 
directions.” I explain the conflicting direction being given to the Staffing crew, and Miguel 
offers his assessment: “The thing is the gabachos’’’ are here and you can’t communicate with 
them.” 

As the morning goes on, two twenty or thirty-something white guys wearing the latest skater- 
fashion brands appear - later, I learn they are The Founder’s sons - and ask me again to pass on 
the message to cut shorter tops. I mention the young woman from the Staffing Agency who 
claims to be in charge, and they assure me that, “She is being taken off that particular task.” As I 
move back and forth between the floor, delivering the message to cut shorter tops with an ever 
more apologetic tone, and the edge of the stable where we are collecting the material, I can hear 
these two discussing the poor performance of the workers as they gaze across the floor and paw 
at the bags of biomass and flower tops: “There’s a lot of people in here right now, they can just 
hide and you don’t notice.” On a subsequent round, La Jefa and Miguel are engaging in a similar 
dialog. “It’s that they’re just chatting [estan en la pinche platica], and they forget they’re 
supposed to be cutting,” La Jefa determines. 

Tension is clearly building between the Mexican crew and the gabachos from the Staffing 
Agency, as well as between management and floor workers - stepping into this intermediate role 
has given me a unique view of that. Later in the morning, the tension continues to escalate as 
work stops momentarily for an announcement. A woman has ascended the balcony overlooking 
the stable floor - her manner clearly indicates a position of authority, though I have not seen her 
before today. 

“Hail the queen!” Someone calls out as she prepares to speak. Looking up in her direction, I 
observe that the clock mounted above her has been stopped with the little hand just past four and 


the big hand right on it - 4:20. 


717 Tn this context, los gabachos could be roughly translated as “the Americans.” In Mexican Spanish, El Gabacho 
can refer to the United States broadly, while describing a person as gabacho/a means a person from the United 
States. In Spain, it is a derogatory term for a French person. The official etymology from the Real Academia 
Espafiola traces it to the Occitan word gavatch meaning “speaks poorly.” (https://dle.rae.es/gabacho) 
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“Listen up!” She says. “I spend three thousand dollars on clippers, so from now on if you 
lose a pair, it’s coming out of your paycheck - thirty dollars! They’re expensive. So, hang on to 
your clippers and your goggles, O.K.?” 

I have not been offered nor seen anyone else with a pair of goggles and I say so, not quite 
loud enough to elicit a response. Someone else adds, “Or clippers!” a reminder that two out of 
three people on the floor are working with only their hands. 

Continuing my collection round after “The Queen” finishes her announcement, I catch 
Edgar’s eye. He shakes his head. “It shows you what kind of people you’re working for, you 
know? Just greedy whites. I hate that shit.” I marvel at the fact that we are doing this work 
without even basic tools - which we are now being accused of losing or stealing - and Edgar 
points out something I had barely noticed. On one side of the barn sits an idle machine labeled 
“Budrubber,” with a small pile of hemp stalks at the base. “You seen that big blue thing? They 
spent five hundred thousand dollars?!* on that and it don’t do shit. They were out there the other 


day yelling and hitting it.” 


Fig. 21: “That big blue thing,” the Budrubber. 


After lunch, we are told to line up to be issued (finally) a pair of clippers (no goggles), to 
sign on the dotted line, and to return them or face a fine. Now the tops which were cut too long 
all morning have been placed out on the floor again, and we are told to “buck them down,” 


meaning cut the buds off the stems. For the first time there is no dust from shucking the biomass, 


218 The actual cost, according to the manufacturer, is closer to $300,000. 
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and the floor is much quieter. A message even goes around to throw out moldy buds, leading one 
of the Staffing crew to remark, “Hooray, we’re finally doing something about mold!” 

Sitting in my bucking circle is Memo, an older Mexican man, but part of the Staffing crew. 
He has been in the U.S. since 1968, and in the Rogue Valley since the 1970s, where his children 
and grandchildren were born. He recalls working melon harvests in the San Joaquin Valley, 
picking blackberries in the Willamette, then coming to the Rogue Valley and working his way up 
with the leading pear orchard company to become a foreman. He recently retired after suffering a 
hand injury. “They always wanted me to push people harder and harder, go faster, every day. 
And I didn’t want to do that. I don’t like when someone is watching over my shoulder to see if 
I’m working hard enough.” As he says this, E/ Jefe appears over our shoulders, inspecting our 
bag of bucked branches with a flashlight, and mumbling something to Memo as he leaves. I ask 
what he said. “He said, I don’t want to give you guys a hard time, but they told me to come look 
at all the bags.” 

In this chaotic labor process, authority is always in flux. With contradictory messages 
coming from different crew leaders, occupying an intermediary role becomes a fraught position, 
subject to absorbing the ire of both workers and managers. Learning this, I happily slip back into 
the masses on the floor after my morning stint as go-between. Another pair of young white men 
from the Staffing crew, however, step into this role and do not let it go. 

One of them complains about how most people, “Don’t give a fuck, but I do. They don’t 
realize that we’re being paid really well. I want to do a good job and get invited back.” These 
two join The Founder’s sons in shouting out directions during the afternoon bucking session, 
becoming, as one of the workers in my circle puts it, “just another guy to listen to.” As we work 
through the same material for a second time, pausing to listen to the occasional announcement 
from one or more of these “guys,” he adds, “This place is a mess, but at least they can’t actually 


keep track of us enough to be dicks all the time.” 


The Second Site: We're Not in Jacksonville Any More 


Having completed my commitment at HempMerica, I return to previously scheduled 


activities and stop in at the Staffing Agency office later in the week to see if there is another 
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assignment for me. The hiring manager tells me of a farm in Jacksonville about to begin harvest, 
in need of one hundred workers, and I accept. 

Jacksonville, originally named Table Rocks, is close to the main population centers of the 
Rogue Valley, and it would be a short commute to the site if that is where it was located. But, in 
the way of rural America, an address in a certain town may turn out to be in some distant 
hinterland. In this case, it is another forty-five minutes’ drive past Jacksonville, into the 
Applegate Valley, and then up one of its tributary creeks to reach the destination. When IJ arrive, 
the driveway is packed with idling cars, and I can see a few tall cannabis plants poking up from 
behind a wooden fence at a site hemmed in by a forested canyon. Something is not right. 
Someone comes out to deliver a message to each driver: you are at the wrong spot. This is a 
“recreational marijuana” farm, and we are meant to be at the hemp field owned by the same 
enterprise, back in the Applegate. We back out of the narrow driveway and re-trace the last 
eleven miles to the correct destination. 

The fields where we will be working, totaling around forty acres, lie along a gentle slope on 
the terraces of the historic floodplain of the valley. On this first morning of the harvest, the 
Staffing crew numbers only a dozen or so, mixed in age, gender, and ethnicity. We gather at the 
edge of the field with a supervisor employed by the farm who tells us to cut only the “ripe colas,” 
which we are to identify by looking for red “hairs” on the flower buds. The field is planted with 
what is supposed to be one variety of hemp - “Stormy Daniels” - grown from seed from a 
Colorado company. But with no rules yet in place for hemp seed marketing, the definition of a 
cultivar or variety is loose. Already, we can see that the plants are widely varied in size, shape, 
structure, and color. Or, as our supervisor says, hinting at his experience in the underground 
cannabis world, “lots of different phenos,” or phenotypes. 

As the lesson continues - “if you get a big branch, buck ‘em down...” - more of the farm 
owners appear. They refer to the farm as a “co-op,” though it is not always clear who are the 
members/owners and who are employees. Along with our first supervisor, Justin, a local guy 
who says, “I’ve been growing weed all my life,” two more bearded white guys of about thirty 
move around the field on a tractor and an ATV like they own the place, so I presume they do. On 
the tractor is Luke, from Arkansas. Riding the ATV in cowboy boots and black hoodie is Nick, 
of indeterminate origin (the company’s business license lists an address in South Dakota, and 


one of the farm trucks bears North Dakota plates). 
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Ready to send us into the field, Justin asks who has brought clippers. Among our crew, only 
one person has. After some back and forth among the three owners, it becomes clear that they 
have no tools for us to use. A flurry of action ensues, phone calls to different stores, to someone 
to go to the store that has not already sold out. Once a solution is reached, we have nothing to do 
but wait for the tools to arrive. Justin suggests we each buy a pair of our own clippers for the 
future. While waiting, we slowly walk to the far end of the field and lay out the plastic bins, or 
“totes” that we will use to collect the flowers. “You guys get paid by the hour, huh?” Justin 
chides us for our lack of hustle, confusingly, since there are no tools for us to work with. 

After an hour of waiting, a bucket full of flimsy ten-dollar clippers appears and we can begin 
cutting - to the degree that they are able to cut the sturdy hemp stalks. Walking down the rows, it 
is difficult to identify plants ready for harvest. The “hairs” that Justin told us to look for turning 
red are the pistils of the cannabis flowers, and some of the phenotypes in the field have pink 
pistils when they are immature. The sign of maturity is when the pistils wilt to a reddish brown 
and die back, along with the leaves. But having been told to look for red hairs, we cut any with 
the pink pistil phenotype. As I venture deeper into the row, it becomes apparent that plants on the 
edge of the field, where we had the demonstration, have matured more quickly because they 
receive more sun, while those in the interior lag behind. In short, very few of the plants are 
mature, but we cut them anyway. 

Once we have filled our first totes in this way, Justin summons us back to the edge of the 
field, where Nick has pulled up on his ATV. Nick inspects the harvest, displeased, spits on the 
ground. He confers with Justin who points at each one of us, offering his assessment of our 
performance. Nick pulls an immature branch out of a tote and asks, “Who’s been cutting down 
plants like this? I wouldn’t smoke this if you gave it to me.” Besides telling us to carefully select 
mature plants, he admonishes us to pick up the pace. “Don’t stand there looking at it, just cut it 
down and go.” He points to a young man from the crew who Justin had identified as working 
slowly and tells him to come forward and demonstrate his technique on a plant Nick has selected 
- like going to the chalkboard to complete a math problem in front of the class. 

We return to cutting, trying to assimilate the contradictory instructions: be careful and 
selective, but hurry up and cut it down! Looking more carefully for mature plants (while 
thinking, “don’t just stand there looking at it!”’”), I cut only about one in twenty. As the day 


progresses, the supervisors seem to realize how unevenly the field is maturing and change their 
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strategy. Instead of leaving it to the crew to guess which plants to harvest, they precede us down 
the rows and mark those to cut by tying on a length of flagging tape. But soon it becomes 
apparent that whoever is flagging the plants suffers from the same over-eagerness that we all did 
during our first round of cutting and has marked plants that are as immature as those we were 
lectured to avoid. Eventually, Justin acknowledges this and says to forget the previous 


instructions and just cut whichever plants are flagged. 


Fig. 22: Which one to cut? A solitary “Stormy Daniels” hemp plant (circled) is marked for harvest with 


orange tape. 


This rhythm continues the next day with an expanded crew of around fifty workers spreading 
across the field in search of plants flagged for harvest, hour upon hour of squeezing and releasing 
the clippers - snip, snip, snip, snip - until my hand is cramped and curled into a claw. An older 
man on the crew began the first day complaining of chronic nerve pain in his right hand, and his 
face shows barely concealed agony as the days wear on. Snip, snip, snip, snip. 

With the harvest dispersed across the field, we are at times clustered together, and then a 
moment later scattered again. During the moments of intersection, there is a chance to meet some 
of the other workers. Carlos is no more than twenty, Latino, just left L.A. where he says his 
neighborhood was becoming too violent, to stay with an aunt and uncle nearby. Greg is a bit 
older than me, around forty, and makes his living operating machinery on forest fire crews and 


working the cannabis harvest. Bill is heavy-set with a white mustache and an American flag 
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bandanna tied around his head. He hires and supervises farm crews of his own most seasons, and 
though he is here as a worker sees himself as something of a manager, helping to “make sure 
there aren’t too many mouths” in the field. Assessing the situation of the workers he says, “Most 
of these kids don’t have a pot to piss in, they don’t eat breakfast, they don’t hardly have gas 
money to get to work.” 

Leila, a dreadlocked white woman in her twenties, drives a car with Wisconsin plates, says 
this is her fifth year working the cannabis harvest in Oregon - “I don’t fuck with Cali,” she says. 
Several others emphasize the contrast with California: another young white woman who says she 
used to work at an indoor grow in Humboldt, shipping fifteen pounds of marijuana to the East 
Coast every day, lucky not to get caught; a thirty-something white guy who left Chico, California 
after an illegal grow he was working on there was raided. Marveling at the hemp fields, he says, 
“Tt’s crazy to see all of this after getting busted.” Edwin is around fifty, fled the civil war in El 
Salvador as a teenager in the 1980s and now resides in Mount Shasta, California. “I used to grow 
mota,” he says, “pero lo hicieron ilegal pa’l pequeno productor, man [they made it illegal for the 
small producer]” - busts of small-scale illicit producers have intensified alongside legalization, 
making wage labor in Oregon’s legal hemp fields an attractive option. 

Kyle has also come from California, but not fleeing a pot bust. Originally from Texas, he 
recently retired from the Navy after eleven years on a submarine, his final assignment in San 
Diego. He is tall, around 63”, and walks a bit hunched over, a result of his years spent in 
cramped submarine quarters. “They tend to look at the biggest guy to do the most work. You 
never get a break,” he says. Drifting to Oregon, he met a friend of a friend, René, from Puerto 
Rico, who speaks little English. They are now traveling together, living out of an SUV, camping 
in the woods, working the hemp harvest for the season. 

By the middle of the second day, we are picking up the pace, filling tote after tote with 
cannabis flowers. This creates a problem for the workflow. There is one person responsible for 
gathering the full totes and hauling them back to a central location, a trailer parked at the edge of 
the field which will haul the material to another site where it will be hung to dry. Performing this 
task is a cousin of Luke’s, who drove up from Arkansas in his big-wheel truck with a black- 
smoke-spewing exhaust stack behind the cab next to a “No Fat Chicks” bumper sticker. He 
seems to revel in the challenge of running up and down the rows with a stack of totes on his 


shoulder, but as the harvesters speed up in the afternoon he is slowing down. When we fill our 
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bins we call out, “Tote!,” and he comes to take the full one and swap it for an empty. As he flags, 
it becomes a game for the harvesters, yelling “Tooooooote!,” in unison while continuing to cram 
more flowers into the full bins, weighing them down even more by the time our tote-runner 
arrives. This provides a satisfying retort to being told to hurry up - now we can cut faster to 
buckle the system, then take a break or slow down at our own choosing. This shift in the power 
dynamic between bosses and workers is made possible by the genetic variation of the Stormy 
Daniels hemp, along with the effort to only harvest the mature plants. In a grow with a few dozen 
plants, prioritizing an early-maturing individual poses no logistical challenge, but the space of a 
broad-acre field spreads the task out and slows it down. With the crew scattered and working 
ahead of the collection, we have a measure of control over our time, a chance to rest sore hands, 
to engage in conversation, listen to music. 

I am jarred out of this rhythm by Kyle, walking quickly from the top of the field to the 
middle of the row where I am cutting slowly. He yells back at someone, “Don’t call me the N- 
word! I didn’t serve eleven years in the U.S. Navy just to come out here and have some random 
dude call me the N-word. Fuck you, dude. Stay away from me.” 

Time seems to bend. Work stops, and eyes are fixed on Kyle, in a loose-weave cotton 
sweater, standing in the rows of hemp. Is it 2019 or 1920? I do not know what is going through 
Kyle’s mind at this moment, but the edge of my consciousness flutters with, “things hard to 
recount or even to remember, the results of a violence that holds an unrelenting grip on memory 
yet is deemed unspeakable” (Schwab 2010:1), “images and details [that] can numb the mind, 
deaden the senses, [that] tax our sense of who we are and who we have been” (Litwack 
2009:24),?! 

I have been playing music on my phone all afternoon. Carlos had talked about Nipsey 
Hussle, so I had played a few of his songs, then drifted to 2Pac, to whom Carlos had compared 
Nipsey. Now, the apparatus blares with the voices of K-Ci and JoJo: How do you want it? How 
do you feel? Comin’ up as a... 

Coming up, there’s a trigger. 

Pac intones: I’m with a clique that’s quick to whip that fuckin’ steel out/Yeah nigga, it’s some 


new shit so better get up on it/When you see me, tell a nigga how you want it.?”° 


219 Schwab (2010) and Litwack (2009) both quoted in Graff (2014) 
220 Shakur, 2Pac. 1996. “How Do U Want It.” Death Row Records. 
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Now, it sounds like this: Nigga, nigga, nigga! I fumble for the pause button and find it at last 
as Kyle comes down the row in front of me. “I don’t care if you’re from Puerto Rico,” he 
continues. “I have a friend from there who says they are always joking and just say whatever 
they want to each other, but don’t call me the N-word.” Back at the top of the field I can see 
René with his arms stretched out, shoulders shrugged. The offender is not one of the white 
bosses or workers, but Kyle’s Boricua traveling companion. Kyle turns to me and says to talk to 
him about anything, anything at all. We talk about the first thing that comes to mind: hemp, 
CBD. Soon, Justin comes and speaks with Kyle, asks if he should fire René. Kyle says no, they 
are traveling together and will work it out. The moment fades. Snip, snip, snip. 

This incident calls to mind the dynamic of Connecticut Valley tobacco farms described by 
Duke (2011), where tension between Puerto Rican and black Jamaican workers is rife. In this 
study, the Jamaican workers perceived the Puerto Ricans as lazy and unclean, while the Puerto 
Ricans perceived the Jamaicans as overly submissive and sycophantic. While the uncomfortable 
parallels with slavery felt by the Jamaicans in Connecticut in working on a plantation owned by 
whites resonate in this incident, in the Oregon hemp fields Kyle and René are not members of 
ethnic groups in an antagonistic relationship shaped by the division of labor, they are two 
individuals in a crew that is majority white. As the solitary African American and Puerto Rican 
members of the crew - and outside the farm as two men of color traveling together in majority- 
white society, in a place with a history of racial violence”! - their conflict is intensely personal 
and intimate. There is, however, a segmentation of the labor force in the hemp fields - as at 
HempMerica - along lines of citizenship and ethnicity. That is, between the Staffing Agency 
crew and the “Mexican” crew, the first of which appears on the third day of harvest. 

28 2K ok 

When a “Mexican crew” arrives the following day, along with the ever-growing Staffing 
Agency crew, the workers now number around one hundred, as promised. In the morning, the 
earliest arrivals from the Staffing crew are at the far end of the field while the Mexican crew is 
setting up in the middle. To save the walk, I step into a row where the latter are beginning to clip. 
They arrange in a tight formation, one cutter every few plants, moving uniformly down the rows 
- none of the scattered searching for mature plants that we have been doing. Within a few 


minutes of beginning to cut in this area, Luke approaches and asks me to join the Staffing crew. 


221 Where, indeed, does not have such a history? On the history of the KKK in southern Oregon see LaLande (1992). 
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“They’re going to kind of do their own thing,” he says of the Mexican crew. “It’s just better to 
keep the crews separate.” I pick up my tote and walk down to the end of the field. 

The next morning, the two crews are not separated by much and we start to cross paths in the 
rows. While clipping a particularly robust plant, a teenage girl and her mother stop on the 
opposite side to cut the parts Iam unable to reach. I chat with the daughter. They are from 
Michoacan, have been in Oregon for three years. Her father came several years earlier and has 
attained residency, so was able to get visas for the rest of the family. She would prefer to go back 
to Mexico, but there are no jobs. “I don’t like it here very much. People are racist,” she says. 

As the edge of the Staffing crew bleeds towards the Mexican crew, I slide in a row with the 
latter. There are men and women, young and old. Some in the younger generation speak more 
comfortably in English than in Spanish - they have spent most or all of their lives in the U.S. - 
while some of the older generation speak only Spanish and speak little while working. This 
group has a different character than those at HempMerica, many of whom had come from the 
San Joaquin Valley for the higher wages. Jorge, originally from Guerrero, has been in Southern 
Oregon for ten years. He usually works in reforestacion, planting seedlings or spraying 
herbicide, the typical occupation of most of the people on this crew, he tells me. The wage is 
about the same ($16-17/hr.), but reforestation is hard work, he says, carrying a pack through the 
mountains. If people are foregoing forest work for the hemp harvest, who is working in the 
forest, I ask? “The labor contractors bring new people from Mexico. Relatives, friends of 
relatives - lots of people want to come,” Jorge says. 

Jorge and the rest of this crew are pineros, part of a community of Latino, mostly Mexican, 
forest workers that has been growing in southern Oregon since the 1980s. As documented by 
Brinda Sarathy, Mexican workers first came to the Rogue Valley to work the pear harvest in the 
1940s, as part of the Bracero program. In the decades following the end of that program, some 
continued to pass through on the “orchard circuit,” and by the 1970s a few families settled in 
Medford (Sarathy 2012: 54). In the 1980s and 90s, demand for forest work on public lands grew, 
at first re-foresting cut-over timber stands as mandated by emerging sustainable yield policies, 
later shifting to ecosystem-restoration practices like fuel reduction as the logging industry 
collapsed (ibid: 65). Within this community, a group of labor contractors emerged and grew 
throughout the 1990s - typically men with citizenship or residency attained through a 1986 law 


granting amnesty to those who arrived prior to 1982, who had the capital to start a business, 
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experience and knowledge in forest work, and the ability to secure federal contracts and recruit 
workers (ibid: 62). By 2000, Latinos made up three-quarters of the labor contractors in the 
Rogue Valley. The rise of these contractors has perpetuated a segmentation of the workforce 
based on legal status, with undocumented workers especially vulnerable to wage theft and threats 
of deportation (ibid: 68), a dynamic of “intra-racial exploitation” (ibid: 11) in which ties of 
kinship between contractors and workers pressure the latter into unpaid labor and prevent them 
from reporting abuse and dangerous working conditions. 

Though the workers on this crew may face these challenges, they are not evident during my 
time working alongside them. Occupying the role of tote-runner for the Mexican crew is a 
middle-aged man with a full, dark beard, wearing a stylish tweed fedora. On each trip to gather 
the filled totes he chatters in a fast-paced, comical tone, leaving the crew giggling. On one round 
he pauses and pulls out a thick roll of mota wrapped in a tobacco leaf, lights it and passes it 
down the row. While it is not uncommon among the Staffing crew to smoke at breaks, this is the 
first time I have seen a joint passed around during work among either group - a surprisingly 
brazen move (only a few on the crew smoke it). I begin to wonder if the boss will notice. The 
members of the “co-op” are not in sight, but is there a foreman supervising the Mexican crew? 
“No, no tenemos jefe,” Jorge tells me. There is no boss. The contractor who runs the crew 
dropped them off in the morning and left. With the white bosses leaving them to “do their own 
thing,” the Mexican crew operates in a sphere of relative autonomy. The stereotype of Mexicans 
as uncomplaining hard workers seems to create some space for play and transgression, even as 
the clipping continues unabated. 

After the break, the crews are separated again, and I finish the day, and my stint as a hemp 


harvester, with the Staffing crew. 


(Proto)-Industrial Hemp, and Obstacles to Commodification 


In his work on the Douglas fir as a commodity — also focusing on southern Oregon - 
Prudham (2005:12-15) identifies three aspects of natural resource industries’ confrontation with 
and reliance on ecological processes which manifest as obstacles to the commodification of 


nature: land as space, “timescapes,” and the form of raw material. Each of these aspects, along 
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with their interaction with relations between workers and employers, offers insight into the not- 
quite-industrial status of hemp agriculture. 

The problem of land as space refers to Kautsky’s observations about the difficulty of 
coordinating production as economies of scale in agriculture lead to an expansion of cultivated 
area. In the case of Douglas fir, this means a mill requires some one hundred thousand acres of 
timberland to remain in operation, an area which increases as greater economies of scale are 
adopted at the processing site (Prudham 2005: 14). 

At HempMerica, this Kautskian problem is very much in evidence. Coordinating cutting, 
transport from the field, hanging, drying, and break-down of hemp material was a messy process 
that constantly snagged. At times, too much had been harvested, leaving no space for drying. 
Later, the half-full drying room had its physics altered by a sudden introduction of wet material. 
At another moment, the flow of material came to a stop and ended the workday early. 
Throughout, the drying room was kept at a high temperature that allowed material to move 
through quickly, but at the cost of degrading its quality and exposing the workers to heat and 
particulate air pollution. Recent press releases from the company indicate an expansion of 
production, acquisition of a manufacturing facility for producing their own hemp products and 
increasing cultivation from six hundred to six thousand acres in 2020. How will the tension 
between dispersed cultivation and concentrated production play out with this exponential 
growth? 

The constraint of land as space is also evident at the Applegate hemp farm. First, the 
fragmentation of land resulting from accumulated historical patterns of ownership - another 
observation made by Kautsky (Prudham 2005: 15) - speaks to the isolated location of the field 
relative to the site where the hemp would be hauled for drying. The dispersal of harvest workers 
throughout the field, based on the practices of cannabis growers working in a relatively small 
space, also presents obstacles analogous to those in forestry. For Prudham, the rugged and 
remote terrain of the timberlands makes reforestation planting difficult to rationalize and 
monitor, creating opportunities for workers to subvert control with shoddy planting or 
clandestine disposal of seedlings (2005:44). While the space of a forty-acre field is not the same 
as the rugged mountains traversed by pineros, the dispersed harvest in the hemp field also 


upended attempts to supervise and control workers. 
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The question of the timescape refers back to the life-cycle of the biological entity being 
treated as a commodity, and the implications this has for deployment of capital and labor. As 
noted above, cannabis growers have developed several ways to alter the timescape of the plant to 
speed up and stagger the harvest period. However, none of these were in use at the sites 
described above, which instead rely on a single annual harvest requiring an influx of labor. The 
unevenly maturing crop at the Applegate farm, and the challenges this posed for supervising the 
harvest, suggests an area where capital may seek to modify the genetic makeup of hemp to 
achieve greater uniformity. This has been one of the goals of plant biotechnology, whether 
developed through public institutions like land-grant universities or by private capital. For 
instance, tomato breeding in the 1960s, responding to labor scarcity following the end of the 
bracero program, developed a “machine vine” - one with a heavy central stalk that produces a lot 
of flowers simultaneously to be harvested mechanically, rather than a “labor vine,” which would 
flower early and continually for a long season (Friedland, Barton and Thomas 1981:22). Given 
the challenge of labor recruitment for southern Oregon hemp farmers, a similar breeding effort 
might be expected for this crop, obviating the selection and hand-cutting of mature flowers - a 
“real subsumption” of nature that would facilitate the real subsumption of labor. A greater 
reliance on “light dep” might also be expected to stagger the harvest. Suggestive of such a trend, 
one hemp grower I visited was building a series of greenhouses to use first for drying in the fall 
and then for light dep production the following season. 

Form as an obstacle to the commodification of nature, for Prudham, refers to the material 
properties of the object in question, around which labor must revolve. This can again be 
illustrated by the varied “phenos” and unevenly maturing “Stormy Daniels” hemp, requiring the 
harvester’s sensory evaluation to determine when a plant is ready to harvest. The case of the 
“budrubber” at HempMerica also speaks to the obstacles posed by cannabis’ form - with an 
absence of investment in design of equipment to process cannabis in the context of prohibition, 
this elaborate and expensive machine was unable to perform the task of separating flower from 
stalk. This rather rudimentary task was performed, instead, by hundreds of human hands and 
simple tools. There is a proliferation of recently-invented machines which claim to accomplish 
the task of “bucking,” yet replacing hands, eyes, and scissors is apparently not as easy as it may 


seem. 
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Absent the futuristic machines which can cut cannabis flowers at the base of a bud as 
carefully and efficiently as one hundred humans, this work is carried out by a throng of 
embodied beings. These are beings which suffer in the heat, sneeze in the dust, get distracted by 
la pinche platica, cut under-ripe plants, disagree, miscommunicate with, and insult each other. 
Obstacles to the circulation of capital. In short, human beings. 

38 2K 

Agriculture in the United States “has long depended on a vast labor pool whose members 
can, as if by magic, be available to work...and just as magically disappear from view once the 
harvest has been gathered” (Duke 2011:409). Relying on a vulnerable population to do this work, 
workers are often hyper-exploited and exposed to dangerous conditions, to the degree that “one 
may be left with the impression that little has changed since the times of the dustbowl” (ibid: 
410). Are the conditions of the hemp harvest described here one more incidence of this pattern? 
In some ways this may be so, but such a conclusion requires qualifications. 

First, the “magical” appearance of workers is not guaranteed in a region isolated between the 
major agricultural valleys of the West Coast (Sacramento-San Joaquin and Willamette). This 
leads to relatively high wages, which in turn shapes the perception of many workers that this was 
a “good job” compared to available alternatives - despite the sometimes-dangerous conditions. 
These conditions ought to be put in perspective, as well. For instance, I have highlighted the 
mold dust at “HempMerica” as a potential risk to worker well-being, and I believe this is a valid 
concern. It is also worth considering that one alternative for controlling botrytis is a fungicide 
called myclobutanil (common brand name “Eagle 20”), which causes liver toxicity and other 
effects for exposed workers, and converts to hydrogen cyanide at high temperatures (i.e. when 
smoked).*”? Whatever the consequences of exposure to mold and mycotoxins, neither of the 
hemp operations on which I worked - nor others I visited - seemed to be asking workers to apply 
such dangerous substances, as agricultural workers so commonly are in production of many other 
crops. 

For workers on the “Mexican Crew” at the Applegate farm, the hemp harvest also presented 
as a preferable alternative to physically demanding forest work. For Sarathy (2012), the remote 


and exhausting nature of pinero working conditions partly explains the lack of labor activism 


222 Myclobutanil residue in black market cannabis vaping products has been linked to EVALI, or “vaping lung” 
(Ferguson et al. 2019) 
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among this group. Does shifting to the relatively close-quarters of row-crop work, or the factory 
floor environment of the HempMerica barn suggest an opening for workers to organize for 
improved conditions? Here, the relatively high wages seem to work against any possibility of 
mobilization. At least among the white Staffing Agency workers, the notion that “we are being 
paid really well” - even if only for a few weeks, and even if the conditions might leave you too 
sick to come to work - counteracted any sense of possible collective action. For instance, on the 
provision of basic safety equipment, the message from management - you want a mask that 
works? Buy it yourself with your seventeen-dollars-an-hour! - was unquestioningly accepted by 
the workers. 

But is work on the hemp harvest, after all, “hellish labor,” as so much farm work tends to be? 
On my final day of harvest at the Applegate farm, workers from the Staffing crew offered a 
surprising alternative assessment. At the morning break, Leila, the dreadlocked trimmigrant from 
Wisconsin commented that, “I love it out here, this is like heaven.” 

“This is like heaven,” Kyle agreed. 

Others added on - the weather is nice, the setting is beautiful, the work is not too bad, the 


people are decent — this is a good job. 
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6. Weed From Somewhere, Weed From Nowhere: 
Cannabis Agriculture Goes Global (Again) 


As legalized cannabis regimes multiply and evolve, two countervailing trends are at work. 
On the one hand are those forces driving standardization and mass production of essentially 
fungible substances - part of what can be thought of as a process of commodification. On the 
other hand, legalization creates new opportunities to assert the unique qualities and character of 
cannabis from a particular place, grown in a certain way or under specific conditions. While the 
commodification tends towards an ideal of homogeneity which erases any trace of a substance’s 
origins, the latter set of efforts seek to make these origins apparent and derive a price premium 
from the substance’s unique characteristics. 

To adapt a concept from the food studies literature with a simple substitution, these two 
trends can be thought of as constituting emerging “weed from nowhere” and the “weed from 
somewhere” regimes. The “food from nowhere” concept, coined by McMichael (2002), emerged 
out the era of trade liberalization beginning in the 1990s, which created a regime of global 
governance for a corporate-controlled food regime. The result is a “cluster of relations [which] 
operates on invisibility: obscuring the social geographical, economic and technical bases of its 
production regime” (Campbell 2009: 3). “Food from somewhere” refers to a diverse set of place- 
based social movements and alternative agriculture practices resisting food from nowhere. For 
McMichael (2009: 147), the emergence of these movements reflects a central contradiction in 
global food governance between a “’world agriculture’ (food from nowhere) and a place-based 
form of agro-ecology (food from somewhere).” 

How might the food from nowhere/somewhere optic be adapted to the case of cannabis and 
what insights into the governance of this substance can be gained by doing so? This chapter aims 
to examine the historical constitution of the where-ness of weed in the eras of prohibition and 
post-prohibition, to define the weed from nowhere/somewhere regimes and assess their current 
status as well as future prospects as circuits of trade shift with likely further liberalization of 
cannabis commerce. 

Using the food regimes literature as point of comparison provides both parallels and 
counterpoints that are helpful in conceptualizing the where-ness of weed. Weed is not food 


(except in the case of hemp seed and oil, which is outside of my scope here; this is about ‘drug- 
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type’ cannabis and cannabinoids). While the boundary between food and drug has always been, 
and continues to be, culturally contingent and malleable, the status of cannabis as drug places it 
in a different arena from the world agriculture that underpins the food from nowhere regime. As 
Pomeranz and Topik (2017) put it, “Drugs are viewed as an embarrassment to capitalism...[f]ree 
trade...does not apply to the world of drugs. This is the rare area in which government 
surveillance and control are demanded to reduce commerce and profits.” 

While such an approach to cannabis is beginning to erode, its recent history of being 
appraised as a drug has shaped a trajectory very different from that of the corporate food regime. 
As a result, much resistance to the emerging weed from nowhere trends emanates not from the 
social movements of the global South, which McMichael (2009: 147) sees as the “key hinge in a 
current food regime dynamic,” but from producers in regions of the global North that have 
become centers of cannabis production. 

The argument and structure of the chapter are like this: first, | examine shifts in the where- 
ness of weed - both the locations of production and the imaginaries attached to them - with a 
focus on consumption in the U.S. in the mid-20th Century. I call this the “weed from somewhere 
exotic” regime, rooted in fascination with a tropical/oriental other. This provides a prelude to the 
boom in domestic production, premised on the appropriation of genetic resources from those 
“exotic” locales. Next, I turn to contemporary efforts to establish a “weed from somewhere 
nearby” regime, using California’s emerging Cannabis Appellations Program as a case study. 
Bringing these efforts into dialog with the literature on geographical indications, I discuss the 
tension between prioritizing where over how production occurs, and between collective regional 
identity and individual brands. Turning to “weed from nowhere,” I use the notion of substitution 
(Goodman et al.1987) to explore the reconstitution of cannabinoids as an input to - and 
potentially a product of - manufacturing processes. This allows for the creation of products 
which can be reanimated with “somewhere-ness” through feats of marketing, though they may 
be thoroughly divorced from the social-environmental context in which the cannabis was 
produced. Finally, I consider potential futures of a liberalized global cannabis trade restructured 
along the lines of food from nowhere: production of high-value specialty crops outsourced to 


locations in the global South with low costs of production, especially labor. 
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Weed From Somewhere Exotic 


In a 2019 social media post, a southern Oregon cannabis producer shared an image of mason 
jars filled with golden and amber oils extracted from their harvest. “Currently seeking ways to 
get our #cbd into 3rd world countries. Imagine all the lives that could be changed by #cannabis. 
They just need the proper guidance and understanding of all the medical benefits this plant 
brings,” reads the accompanying caption. Setting aside, for the moment, the paternalistic attitude 
that this statement reflects, it indicates a profound ignorance of the history that has transformed a 
section of the temperate west coast of North America into an epicenter of global cannabis 


production. How did this take place? 
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Fig. 23. “They just need the proper guidance...” 


Following a mutation in the cannabis gene pool which originated the biosynthesis of 
psychoactive THC many millennia ago, plants with this characteristic were selected to favor 


different uses - food/fiber or drug/medicine. Selection for food and fiber prevailed in Europe and 
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East Asia while tropical and subtropical South Asia favored drug uses (Clarke and Merlin 2013: 
386). These tropical “drug-type” plants, which Clarke and Merlin divide into narrow-leaf drug 
(NLD) and broad-leaf drug (BLD) types form the genetic stock for the U.S. cannabis industry 
that has developed since the 1970s.7*? NLD cultivars diffused across Southeast Asia and may 
have reached east Africa as early as 2,000 years ago with arrival of Austronesian peoples and 
Arab traders (Clarke and Merlin 2013: 163). In the New World, NLD cannabis is thought to have 
arrived in the 19th Century when, following the abolition of slavery in the British colonies, 
indentured laborers were brought from (East) India to the West Indies. The ganja they brought 
with them diffused throughout the Caribbean, Mexico, Central America, and Colombia, where 
adaptation to new environmental conditions and selective breeding led to the development of 
distinct landraces (ibid: 165). The BLD cultivars, which were historically used to produce 
hashish, remained isolated in the mountains of Central Asia until the latter part of the 20th 
Century. 

In the 1960s, demand in the U.S. gave rise to illicit trade in marijuana from those tropical and 
subtropical locations with a history of cultivating NLD varieties - especially Mexico, Jamaica, 
Panama, Colombia, and Thailand. The marijuana trade originating in Thailand and Laos in the 
1970s, spurred by demand from U.S. soldiers prosecuting the war in Vietnam, provides an 
illustrative case of the where-ness of weed in this era. Maguire and Ritter (2013: 91) liken the 
“Thai sticks” produced by peasants along the lower Mekong to “fine wine” and “single malt 
scotch,” possessing, “‘a spicy, thick, pungent aroma, like camphor with a hint of cinnamon. ..the 
most exotic thing anyone had ever seen.” 

Apart from the Thai sticks, these early imports were generally grown without selecting for 
female plants (which results in sinsemilla, or seedless flowers), meaning that they typically 
contained seeds. These seeds provided access to the genetic pool of these landraces, which home 
and commercial growers in the U.S used to develop their own varieties. Although varieties from 
tropical latitudes could not survive in areas with a shorter growing season, seeds from northern 
Mexico were found to mature earlier. By crossing these with Jamaican, Panamanian, Colombian 
and Thai varieties, by the mid-1980s U.S. growers had developed potent and early-maturing 
cultivars that could be grown outdoors at northern latitudes (ibid: 362). Early maturation and 


cold tolerance were enhanced further by the introduction of BLD varieties from Afghanistan and 


223 NLD is what is known colloquially as “sativa” while BLD correspond to “indica.” 
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Pakistan in the 1980s, resulting in high-yielding, potent hybrids that can be grown outdoors as 
far north as southern Canada, but which tend to produce “a slow, flat, dreary ‘high,’ along with 
an unattractive, acrid aroma and sour, harsh taste” (Clarke and Merlin 2013: 365). 

These hybrids soon became the standard for European and North American growers, with 
retailers in Amsterdam forming the epicenter for distribution of seeds of these potent varieties 
developed in California. In search of landraces of NLD-type cannabis to reinvigorate these 
hybrids with more desirable characteristics, a wave of bioprospectors including both amateur 
hobbyists and some affiliated with seed and pharmaceutical companies has scoured Africa, Asia, 
Latin America and the Caribbean (Duvall 2016). Their “discoveries” have become a resource for 
improving hybrid varieties, which are increasingly grown not only in the global North but are 
also being introduced in agrarian communities and long-standing marijuana and hashish 
exporting regions that had previously cultivated local landraces. This has led to a drastic decline 
in genetic diversity and the extinction of many of the landraces that formed the basis for this 


program of genetic “improvement” in the first place (Clarke and Merlin 2013: 166). 


Weed From Somewhere Nearby 


In the context of cannabis cultivation practices that stretch back centuries - and in some 
cases, millennia - in the global South, the history of the U.S. West Coast as a hub of cannabis 
production is incomparably brief. Even though this history begins only in the 1960s, when the 
first back-to-the-land migrants - by and large white and from middle-class backgrounds (Keene 
2015) - began experimenting with seeds found in the bricks of cannabis smuggled from around 
the world, cultivation of the plant has become deeply ingrained in imaginaries of regional 
identity, especially in northern California and southern Oregon. The legalization of “recreational 
marijuana”, which has tended to favor actors with access to the capital needed to compete in 
these markets (Bodwitch et al. 2019), is perceived by many of the earlier generation of 
homesteaders as a threat to their way of life and the landscape and ecosystems that attracted them 
to settle in these areas in the first place. This dynamic is not new but reflects an ongoing 
intensification of the “green rush” that began in the 1980s. According to Corva (2014), many of 
the second and third-generation offspring of the 1960s-70s homesteaders embraced the 


opportunity to achieve material comforts that the older generation had eschewed, even if this 
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meant intensifying production through environmentally destructive “diesel dope” cultivation 
practices. The price premium for marijuana - driven by a combination of the potency of the new 
hybrid sinsemilla varieties and the “stimulus of prohibition” (McCoy 2004) - also attracted a new 
wave of migrants who did not come to live off the land, but “explicitly to make money” (Corva 
2014: 6). 

What, then, is the relationship between place and cannabis expressed in the turn-of-the-2 | st- 
century weed from the West Coast? On the one hand, there is the image of the homesteader 
cultivating a modest garden of cannabis, likely to invoke ideas of ecology, community, and 
medicine over profits. On the other hand, the combination of the new wave of hybrid genetics 
and energy- and chemical-intensive cultivation techniques has made West Coast, especially 
northern California, cannabis synonymous with high-volume production of a highly potent 
product. This latter image is encapsulated, satirically, in the 1993 B-horror film Ticks, in which 
“steroids” leaking from an off-grid marijuana grow lead to the creation of giant mutant ticks that 
wreak havoc on an unwitting group of inner-city youth on a wilderness retreat in the forest. 
Perhaps these dueling realities and representations of West Coast cannabis can be best 
understood as a reflection of the “dynamic western mix of large-scale corporate-industrial 
activity, petty-commodity production...and a great deal in between” that has characterized 
resource extraction in the “capitalist laboratory” of the West since its appropriation by the United 
States (Mann 2007:10-13). 

Within this context, efforts are taking shape to assert the unique qualities of cannabis 
produced in places with a history (again, of no more than five decades) of cultivating the plant, 
with the goal of establishing the local terroir as a means of protecting small-scale craft producers 
from the onslaught of an increasingly competitive market. In California, a movement for a 
system of “appellations of origin” that began with a grassroots effort in Mendocino County has 
recently been legislated into the state’s marijuana regulations, with final rule-making in an 
ongoing (as of this writing) and set to conclude in mid-2021. The debates over implementation of 
California’s appellation of origin system encapsulate many of the tensions inherent in codifying 
and certifying the where-ness of agri-food products: what constitutes the link between product 
and place, and how will it be defined? Who owns the identity of a region? How will these place- 
based labels be made meaningful to consumers, and what exclusions must be maintained to 


sustain this meaning? 
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The Mendocino Appellations Project (MAP) began in 2015 as an effort to define and protect 
micro-regions within the county with distinct ecological characteristics, histories as “legacy 
cannabis communities,” and branding potential (Maxwell 2016). Appropriately enough, the 
MAP used grower input to create a map of these zones which was used in promoting the concept. 
In response to this advocacy, provisions calling for establishment of rules for both county and 
appellation of origin were incorporated into the state’s initial framework for regulating the adult- 
use cannabis industry, following legalization by voter initiative in 2016. As the process of 
defining and establishing appellations of origin has shifted to CalCannabis (the body within the 
Department of Food and Agriculture charged with regulating the legal cannabis industry), the 
MAP has folded itself into a group called the Origins Council, composed of half a dozen 
cannabis growers alliance groups from across the northern part of the state. 

As these rules take shape, the Origins Council has taken a strong stance in favor of a terroir- 
based appellation system, which they define as one “based upon the exclusive or essential causal 
link between the quality of the product and its place of origin,” which must be codified in the 
rules of the system (Origins Council 2019). This is a more complex designation than the county 
of origin label, which merely limits the use of county names (e.g., Humboldt, Mendocino) to 
cannabis produced within that jurisdiction. 

The initial regulations for the appellation system, released for public comment in February 
2020, provoked a strong critique from the Origins Council, which saw the rules as containing 
“no terroir baseline standards,” and creating an opening for indoor-grown cannabis to be 
included in an appellation. This prospect, the council argues, “will be derided by consumers at 
home and abroad,” leaving the “causal linkage between the product and the place of 
origin...indefensible, rendering the tool ineffective” (Origins Council 2020: 5). This concern was 
addressed by legislation passed in September 2020 (SB 67), which requires that proposed 
appellations limit growers to in-ground cultivation and exclude “the practices of using structures 
and any artificial light” (California Legislative Information, 2020). Further revisions to the 
regulations also respond to the Council’s comments. In the current version, petitions must 
identify geographical features (e.g. climate, geology, soil), and specify, “the quality or 
characteristic of the cannabis which is essentially or exclusively caused by each geographical 
feature, including an explanation of how the geographical feature causes the cannabis to have 


that quality or characteristic,” and to identify standards, practices, or cultivar requirements which 
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“preserve the causal link between each geographical feature and the cannabis” (CalCannabis 
2021). 

The regime taking shape, then, requires that terroir as “taste of place” be demonstrated in 
defining each appellation of origin. Exactly how these qualities and characteristics will be 
defined and linked to geographical features will be up to the growers petitioning for a label?** 
and CalCannabis in deciding whether to grant the appellation status. Will it be sufficient, as in 
the Origin Council’s example, to state that, “The dank aroma and flavor of dry farmed, native 
alluvial soil grown cannabis from Holmes Flat, Humboldt...carries the palate of the Eel [R]iver 
within it”? (Origins Council 2019: 3). Such a statement would presumably be used in support of 
an AO label for “Holmes Flat,” which would specify the soil type (alluvial) and irrigation 
practices (dry farming or rain-fed) that are required to use this name. That is, the causes of 
unique place-based qualities are specified, while the effects (“dank aroma’’) are presumably to be 
elaborated through the work of experts who will define and describe the “palate of the Eel River” 
- “making the subjective objective,” as Shapin (2016) puts it - allowing consumers to discern 
(and pay for) this quality. 

The parallels here with wine are not coincidental: the system of wine place-of-origin labels 
known as American Viticultural Areas (AVA) is referenced by the Origins Council as model and 
inspiration. Adapting the concepts of terroir and appellation in this case entails a sort of double 
translation, from Europe to the U.S., and from wine to cannabis. The approach being advanced 
by the Origins Council, however, calls for a more rigorous codification of terroir than AVAs, and 
perhaps the strongest version of place-based certification yet attempted in the U.S. 

The AVA program, overseen by the federal Alcohol and Tobacco Tax and Trade Bureau, has 
led to a proliferation of such designations since its inception in 1978 - currently there are 252 
approved Areas in 25 states. This has been described as “a classic case of American ‘envy’ of the 
Old World’s wine industry” (Johnson and Bruwer 2007: 165), a “craze” based on the “simplistic 
notion that [the French appellation system’s] values and implications can be automatically 
transplanted...” (Lechmere 2003: 41). Where the French model includes stipulations about grape 


varieties, volume of production, growing practices, alcohol content and other qualities of 


224 A notable point from the Origin Council’s comments not taken up in the revised regulations: any group of three 
producers can petition for an appellation. The OC suggested that a majority of licensed cultivators in an area be 
required to vote on creation of an appellation, suggesting that allowing only three entities to create an AO opens an 
opportunity for a small set of companies to craft rules that will exclude smaller producers. 
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resulting wines, the U.S. AVAs simply delimit grape-growing areas with unique features like soil 
or climate (Elliot-Fisk 2012). 

This difference speaks to a broader contrast in the notion of terroir as adopted in the U.S. 
with its use in the French context. In its French usage, terroir bears connotations of “long 
occupation of the same area...the interplay of human ingenuity and curiosity with the natural 
givens of place” (Barham 2003: 131). While some of the more well-known AVAs like Napa, 
California, have a history of wine-grape growing dating to the late 19th Century, appellations 
have become a marketing device - of mixed success””> - for newly planted vineyard areas 
seeking to establish a place-based brand. By contrast, the Burgundy (Bourgogne) region of 
France has a history of viticulture dating to at least the 2nd Century, C.E. (Robinson 2006: 112). 

This is not to accept unproblematically the conservative nostalgia for a simpler time when 
people were rooted in place that characterizes the resurgence of interest in terroir in France in 
the 21st Century - a process in which an idealized past is reconstituted as part of the construction 
of what some see as a “Disneyfied” rural future (Barham 2003: 132) - but there is a difference of 
degree in the role that history and savoir faire (know-how) over the long term play in the way 
terroir is conceived in these contexts.7*° In the case of French wines, it is not a matter of a 
timeless and unchanging traditions - the prestige of different wine-making regions has shifted 
over centuries along with changes in the seat of political power - but of generations of experience 
and informal experimentation which adapt cultivation and wine-making to specific environments 
(Moran 1993: 705). 

By contrast, the notion of terroir as generally understood in the U.S. context emphasizes 
environmental or geographic features as determinants of a biochemically defined “taste of 
place.” While the AVA regulations do not establish any specific link between the environment 
and the quality of grapes or wine, research into terroir in the U.S. emphasizes this link between 
biophysical environment and sensory qualities. For instance, Arnold et al.’s (2019) research into 
“Texas terroir” uses a combination of high-performance liquid chromatography (HPLC) and a 
“sensory panel” of expert tasters to determine the effect of variety and environment on bourbon 


whiskey made from corn grown in different locations in Texas. In this framework, terroir is 


225 See Hoemmen et al. (2013) on the Shawnee Hills AVA in Illinois whose wines have received critical acclaim but 
little consumer interest. 

226 As Moran (1993) observes, an explanation of environmental determinism (wine good becuase of soil and 
climate!) holds sway in France as well, but is even more strongly ingrained in the U.S. appellation system. 
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something that can be invented - e.g., corn of the 2C797-Mycogen Seed variety grown in Hill 
County has the highest concentration of benzaldehyde, which heightens desirable flavors in 
whiskey - rather than a phenomenon resulting from long-term interplay of agrarian systems and 
biophysical environment. 

Although taking the AVA as a point of reference, California’s emerging Cannabis 
Appellation System adopts a more rigorous notion of terroir than its counterpart in the wine 
industry. While the establishment of an AVA merely indicates that an Area is distinct from 
surrounding areas without specifying anything more about the process or product, the CAP will 
require a link between the specific qualities of the product and the process by which it is 
produced. In this, it bears a closer resemblance to the French appellation system with its 
specifications of production techniques linked to established practices. Although the solicitation 
of an appellation will be open to cannabis growers throughout California, the efforts of the 
Origins Council have steered the program towards one that favors “legacy cannabis 
communities” that can demonstrate such a link. 

In this case, however, the legacy is not one of centuries or millennia, but of as little as two 
decades (in the O.C’s definition of “legacy communities’’), and the sense of place is evoked by 
cultivation of a plant appropriated from peasant producers of the global South and transplanted 
into the California landscape. As California cannabis growers codify the links between place, 
process, and quality, this deeper legacy may be once again subsumed into the protected 
appellation. For example, the Origins Council (2019:7) points to the example of THCV 
(tetrahydrocannabivarin), a cannabinoid which is expressed poorly under artificial light, but 
increases with exposure to UV light when grown in the sun. For the Council, this is an argument 
for cultivation in “natural, biodiverse environments where the plant is fully engaging with the 
terroir.” The origins of THCV, however, are not to be found in California sunshine, but in 
Africa. Unlike the more common [delta-9]-THC, which is known for stimulating hunger, THCV 
is characteristic of southern African cultivars (e.g. “Durban Poison”) which laborers there have 
used for at least a century to suppress hunger (Duvall 2016: 14). There is no small irony in the 
contrast between the protection that appellations will afford to growers in specific locales 
(“Holmes Flat”), while their products freely use place names (“Durban”) evoking the origins 


from which their crop has been alienated and dispossessed. 
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All the same, geographical indications or place-based labels such as those to be administered 
by the Cannabis Appellation Program represent a challenge to the logic of individual ownership 
that is central to American business culture (Barham 2003). In international trade negotiations, 
the European Union has long insisted on protection for place-based names for products linked to 
local terroir, while the U.S. prefers the privately owned trademark, property of an individual or 
corporation, as a mechanism for protecting intellectual property (Josling 2006).7*” While a 
collective trademark, or collective mark, may be used to protect a product with a geographic 
origin - such as the mark “Colombian” coffee, owned by the Republic of Colombia in the U.S. 
(Teuber 2010) - there is no notion of quality or terroir linked to their establishment. In contrast, 
the European system of geographic indications treats these names as a form of collective 
property tied to a specific place, challenging the placelessness embedded in the private-sector 
trademark approach (Barham 2003: 129). 

This distinction is not lost on the Origins Council, which points out that trademarks using the 
names of places associated with cannabis production have become widespread - a Los Angeles- 
based company formerly called “hmbldt” being one example (Sims 2017). The Council argues 
that geographic names cannot be owned by an individual or private entity as a matter of fair use, 
and that in establishing an appellation of origin producers of a given region will be creating a 
form of intellectual property “that rightfully belongs to that collective” (Origins Council 2020: 
15)”*8. Taken together with the provisions for establishing a causal link between place, process, 
and product, the Cannabis Appellations Program more closely resembles the European approach 
than any place-based label so far attempted in the United States. 

The California program will be closely watched in other states hoping to establish regional, 
place-based cannabis labels to promote “weed from somewhere.” In southern Oregon, some 
notion of a geographic indication is widely discussed by producers as the antidote to a volatile 
and competitive market. At “Hemp University,” (see Ch. 4) a panel convened to discuss the 


question, of “Regional Identity.” The panelists declared that this region, due to its unique 


227 A certification mark (e.g. “Energy Star”) may be used to protect a geographical indication in the U.S., as in the 
case of Idaho Potatoes, but geography is not the primary concern of this insturment. 

228 The specific issue in question is whether existing geographic trademarks will be given a three-year or one-year 
“sunsetting” period after the establishment of an AO with the same name. CalCannabis adopted the OC’s suggestion 
of reducing this period to one year. 
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climate, unquestionably produces the best hemp in the world, predicting that “we are going to be 
the Napa of hemp.” 

In response to the moderator’s question about how to set standards and criteria to identify 
and measure “what makes our production so great,” the panel responded with platitudes about 
being “responsible growers,” and calls for local manufacturing of value-added products. Missing 
from the discussion was any mention of the types of “causal links” between place and product 
that the California program will require. Moreover, there is no clarity on the question of how this 
region is defined - will there be a label for southern Oregon, county of origin, or something 
closer to micro-regional appellations? If the intention is to create a regional label for “southern 
Oregon,” this lacks the exclusivity that the Origins Council rightly recognizes as the crux of a 
successful appellation. Moreover, the panelists never defined where the boundaries of such a 
region would lie. The “legacy cannabis communities” of southern Oregon are concentrated in 
Jackson and Josephine counties, though the panel includes a hemp farmer from the upper 
Klamath Basin - a distinct ecological zone east of the Cascade Range, but arguably part of a 
contiguous southern Oregon region. 

A Ph.D. candidate in geography in attendance poses this question to the panel: where would 
you draw the boundaries of the region called Southern Oregon, which you claim produces the 


best hemp in the world? The farmer from the upper Klamath basin responds: 


I’m kind of sensitive about that. We all know that hemp is being grown in Colombia, 
we know that hemp is being grown in Africa. We know that hemp will dominate 
agriculture, it already does in Oregon...so we have to watch creating a dividing line. 
The Rogue Valley will do a very good job in branding and marketing us as a strong 
region, the strongest in the world...I’m just saying that we need to protect Oregon, 
because it’s going to be us against the world. 


Other panelists chime in with comments about the “mythical State of Jefferson,” and the 
“Emerald Triangle,” regional constructions with even fuzzier boundaries which the Origins 
Council opposes as the basis for appellations because they “can only demonstrate a commonality 
of reputation and not a shared geographical causal link to product quality” (2020: 13). 

In this discussion, the central tensions of using voluntary labeling schemes to counteract the 
forces of commodification that produce weed/food from nowhere are evident. In successful 


instances, place-of-origin labels convince consumers to subsidize terroir by paying a premium 
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price for those products, creating monopoly ground rents and thereby barriers to entry - land is 
expensive in Napa and Parma. In essence, for someone to be protected, for value to be 
redistributed, someone else must be excluded (Guthman 2007: 461). Where the Origins Council 
sees the solution in creating these pockets of exclusion, the hemp farmer quoted above hesitates 
to declare a dividing line, save for the one between “us” and “the world.” 

Setting aside the question of defining which “us” needs protection and by what means, the 
anxiety expressed in this comment speaks to the anticipated formation of a “weed from nowhere” 
regime, or as the Origins Council puts it, “the international cannabis commodities threat” (2019: 
5). In the following section, I turn to the forces that are re-shaping the where of weed in this 


direction - that is, to nowhere. 


Weed From Nowhere 


In From Farming to Biotechnology, Goodman, Sorj and Wilkinson (1987) identify two 
master processes of agricultural development which they term appropriationism and 
substitutionism. The latter, referring to the process by which agricultural products are reduced to 
industrial inputs and ultimately replaced by non-agricultural ones, is especially relevant for 
thinking through the weed from nowhere regime. In what ways is cannabis being subjected to a 
process of substitution, and what are the limits to this process? My argument is that the alchemy 
of modern chemistry makes possible a range of substitutions which erase any inherent link 
between cannabis and place but has not yet reached a point where synthesized molecules can 
substitute for plant-derived ones. Therefore, even weed from nowhere must come from 
somewhere. 

The logic of substitution as it applies to cannabis can be illustrated by the owner of a 
cannabis extraction lab, again speaking at Hemp University: “Hemp: it’s both a plant and a 
chemical factory...hemp is a complex botanical, it’s got cannabinoids, terpenes, pigments, lipids, 
flavonoids, chlorophyll, sugars, lignin, pectin, starch, and other things.” 

The process of extracting these components can be done in several ways, leading to a variety 
of results. One of the key variables is the solvent used. Butane gas, used to create BHO (Butane 
Hash Oil, or Butane Honey Oil), a solvent frequently used in amateur extraction, has been linked 


to explosions and fires that have caused severe injuries (Al-Zouabi et al. 2018). Other organic 
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solvents used include ethanol, ether, chloroform, and methanol. Alternatively, the chemical 
components of cannabis can be deconstructed using a “super-critical fluid,” usually carbon 
dioxide under pressure to maintain liquid form, in which it acts as a solvent for cannabinoids and 
terpenes (Ramirez et al. 2019). In the case of the lab owner quoted above, his facility uses 
ethanol extraction followed by carbon dioxide refinement to process up to two thousand pounds 
of dried cannabis per day into “full spectrum” and “distillate” extracts. 

A variety of poorly defined terms are used to describe resulting extracts. “Full spectrum” is 
meant to describe an extract that preserves the range of cannabinoids, terpenes and other 
compounds found in the plant, though there is no regulation on the use of this term and variations 
in the temperature and pressure of the extraction process yield different results (O’Driscoll 
2020). Distillates have been stripped of components like chlorophyll and terpenes through short- 
path distillation, leaving only the target cannabinoids.””’ In some cases, these components may 
be re-combined to create a “broad spectrum” extract. Distillates can be further refined through a 
process of recrystallization - heating to dissolve cannabinoids, then cooling rapidly to cause 
crystals to separate from the mixture - creating “isolate” (Abundant Labs, n.d.). THC can be 
isolated in its acid form, THCA, which takes on the form of crystals marketed as “diamonds,” 
sometimes combined with liquid terpenes, or “terp sauce.” 

These processes can be used to create a wide variety of products sold in recreational 
marijuana dispensaries with names like wax, budder, shatter, resin, and rosin, many of which are 
used for dabbing - heating a glass pipe with a butane torch to a temperature that vaporizes the 
extract. While this may lead to dangerous byproducts (Meehan-Atrash et al. 2017), “full 
spectrum” extracts are also touted by advocates of cannabis as medicine who, following Dr. 
Ethan Russo, argue for the benefits of “whole plant” medicine and the “entourage effect.” As 
Russo (2019) observes, the model of the pharmaceutical industry is to isolate individual 
molecules, despite evidence that extracts containing terpenes and “minor cannabinoids” have 
been shown to be more effective in certain medicinal applications. In addition to the alleged 
medicinal benefits, full spectrum extracts aim to preserve the characteristics of the plant, with 


some manufacturers creating products like “live resin,” derived from fresh (not dried) cannabis 


29 However, distillation does not remove water-soluble pesticide residue, which can be removed through subsequent 
steps such as flash column chromatography or use of a glass reactor (Ai Botanical Lab 2018) 
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that is flash frozen at harvest to preserve terpene content, maintaining the qualities that may be 
said to impart a sense of terroir to the flower. 

But the practice of isolating individual molecular components opens possibilities for 
substitution that can be used to create products far removed from their biological context. THC 
distillate, lacking in flavor and aroma, is the basis of manufactured “edibles” available in 
recreational marijuana dispensaries, creating a uniform dose of the drug that can be mixed into 
any number of preparations. Distillates and crystal isolates can also be recombined with terpenes 
and other flavorings - that may or may not be derived from cannabis at all - to create “vape 
juice” that fuels a multi-billion-dollar industry. Suspending cannabis-derived components in 
vitamin E acetate as well as the addition of terpenes derived from other sources has been linked 
to the outbreak of EVALI (vaping lung) that caused several dozen deaths in the U.S. in 2019. 

Even as the molecular isolation and recombination of the constituent components of cannabis 
alienates the product from any connection to place, such a connection may be reasserted through 
marketing strategies. Take, for instance, the Oregon-based edibles manufacturer “Wyld,” which 
operates in four states where it accounts for over 20% of the market in THC-gummies 
(Yakowicz 2020). Inside a delicately folded paper box of marionberry flavored candies, a 
statement reads, “Wyld celebrates what our Pacific Northwest provides by creating treats that 
coincide with our ambitious, adventurous lifestyle. Climb cliffs, hike trails, explore our rivers, 
lakes, oceans, and mountains.” The cannabis used in manufacturing these gummies, however, 
bears no trace of the Pacific Northwest or anywhere else - not only is it made with an anonymous 
“extract oil” (likely distillate), but the material used in this process must be grown in the state in 
which it is sold - Nevada weed for the Nevada market, and Colorado weed for Colorado, no 
matter the claims of Pacific Northwest ethos. 

Another example is Martha Stewart’s CBD gummies (discussed in Ch. 4), meant to evoke the 
Parisian pate de fruit, which are manufactured with CBD isolate. Although she and Canopy 
Growth, Inc. claim to use isolate derived from U.S. hemp, there is no quality that distinguishes 
this location of origin, other than its “purity” - a subtly Sinophobic insinuation about the likely 
alternative Chinese import. CBD isolate from China (also claiming to be pure), incidentally, can 
be purchased on alibaba.com for as little as $80/kilogram, or a tenth of a penny for the 10mg 


contained in one of Martha’s dollar-a-piece candies. 
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Besides the processes which break down cannabis plants into their constituent molecular 
components for reassembly, alternative methods for synthesizing cannabinoids are also being 
developed. A class of chemicals known as synthetic cannabimimetics, analogues to the plant- 
derived cannabinoids which have been synthesized since the 1990s by medical chemists studying 
the endocannabinoid system, have been incorporated into products such as “Spice” and “K2” 
marketed as a legal marijuana alternatives (Zawilska and Wojcieszak 2014). These products, 
which are made by spraying the synthesized cannabimimetic onto herbal mixtures, have been 
shown to produce a variety of negative consequences including psychosis, seizures, kidney 
injuries, and have been linked to the death of several users (Giorgetti et al. 2020). These 
compounds follow the logic of what Taylor (2015) calls the “stimulants of prohibition,” an 
exponentially proliferating set of analogous substances with tiny chemical tweaks that evade 
state efforts to ban them but may at the same time lead to increased risk of overdose and 
dangerous side effects. 

While synthetic cannabimimetics can be manufactured cheaply, chemical synthesis of 
cannabinoids per se has high production costs and low yields (Carvalho et al. 2017). Instead, 
research efforts have turned to biosynthesis, sometimes called “cellular agriculture,” in which the 
metabolic pathways of yeast or bacteria in a bioreactor are manipulated with the addition of 
enzymes (“protein engineering”) and insertion of cannabis genes to cause them to secrete 
cannabinoids. A flurry of recent experiments has documented pathways for using Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae (brewer’s yeast) to create biosynthetic cannabinoids (Luo et al. 2019; Zirpel et al. 
2017; Thomas et al. 2020). A group at UC Berkeley led by Jay Keasling has been at the forefront 
of this research, along with efforts to commercialize the results - Keasling and his partners 
founded a company called Demetrix, Inc. for this purpose, one of several cannabinoid 
biosynthesis companies striking multi-million dollar deals with investors (Farah 2019;Dolgin 
2019.) 

Boosters of this innovation tout biosynthetic cannabinoids as a “green” alternative to the 
“energy-intensive...environmentally destructive...water-hungry” character of cannabis 
agriculture (Sanders 2019). Since this production uses no fertilizers or pesticides, “just sugar and 
water,” per Librede CEO Jason Poulos (quoted in Farah 2019), biosynthesis in this vision is a 
clean alternative to agriculture (sugar, as we all know, is produced spontaneously without the use 


of land, labor, water, or agri-chemicals!). Setting aside the question of the comparative 
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environmental impact of biosysnthesis, which has not been rigorously assessed, this method of 
cannabinoid production is not yet cost-competitive with the plant-based version. While Poulos 
claims to be on track to produce cannabinoids at around $200/kilogram, and other companies 
make similar claims, “no report has been communicated showing scaled up biosynthesis and how 
an industrial process must be designed to allow feasible economic production in a bioreactor” 
(Thomas et al 2020). Obstacles include the increased concentration of cannabinoids at scale 
which may kill the yeast, and the cost of feedstock - Keasling’s group uses a sugar called 
galactose (Luo et al. 2019), which is about 100 times more expensive than glucose (Thomas et 
al. 2020). 

The objection to biosynthesis raised by Russo (2019), that “the plant can do it better,” is 
based on the assertion that the spectrum of cannbinoids and terpenes found in cannabis plants is 
advantageous for medicinal use, and this would be difficult and costly to replicate. But even 
allowing that synthesis of isolated cannabinoids is likely preferred by pharmaceutical companies 
and desirable for the manufacture of edibles, vapes, and the like, there is no reason to assume 
that “cellular agriculture” will soon be more cost-effective than extracting those molecules from 
cannabis plants. Such an assumption becomes even less tenable when considering the 


possibilities of legalized trans-national trade. 


Weed From Anywhere 


Legalized international trade in cannabinoid products is already taking place, at a limited 
scale. China, which cultivates more hemp than any other country, produces the majority of the 
world’s hemp fiber, and, as mentioned above, wholesale CBD isolate can be readily ordered 
from Chinese manufacturers on the internet (Marijuana Business Daily, 2020). Trade regulations 
for cannabis products, however, remain ambiguous or restrictive. Federal prohibition in the U.S. 
means that any product containing even a trace of THC could be subject to seizure. In Canada 
and the European Union, imports of cannabis products are allowed only for licensed medical and 
research purposes. So far, international trade in legalized cannabis has mostly taken place under 
this rubric, with Canadian companies sending shipments to E.U. countries, as well as Chile, 
Brazil, Australia and New Zealand, while German and Dutch companies have exported cannabis 


for medical and research purposes to other E.U. states, Canada and Australia (Summers 2017). 
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Canadian companies Tilray and Canopy Growth have also received the first permits for 
importing cannabis into the U.S. for medical research (Reiff 2021). Cannabis for medical use and 
research may continue to be at the forefront of licensed international trade following the 
rescheduling of cannabis by the U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs in 2020. Following 
recommendations by the World Health Organization, this body narrowly approved the removal 
of “cannabis and cannabis resin” from Schedule IV of the 1961 Convention on Narcotic Drugs 
(Chappell 2020). Schedule IV calls for prohibition with very narrow exceptions, while Schedule 
I, where cannabis remains listed, contains numerous provisions pertaining to “medical and 
scientific” use. 

While this is far from the “international cannabis commodities threat” that the Origins 
Council warns would be unleashed by rescheduling, the increasing possibilities for legal trans- 
border trade signal a shift in production to locations with lower costs, following the neo-liberal 
logic of comparative advantage that has reshaped agri-food commodity chains since the late 20th 
Century. 


h,”°° where will capital find favorable conditions for growing weed? 


In its stalking of the eart 
This new geography is already taking shape. Colombia, having legalized cannabis for medicinal 
use in 2016, has emerged as a center for legalized export-oriented cannabis production. 

Colombia’s history as a supplier of illegal cannabis in the 1970s and 80s, an era known as the 
bonanza marimbera, is dramatized in Cristina Gallego and Ciro Guerra’s 2018 film Pdjaros de 
Verano (Birds of Passage). The film distorts this history in several ways (Britto 2018): the 
indigenous Wayuu who are made the protagonists of the marimba (marijuana) trade were 
completely marginalized by it, and American Peace Corps volunteers are portrayed as initiating 
the international connection, a popular myth in Colombia with no factual basis. 

Though it may be a fantastical portrayal, this latter aspect of the tale contains one of the 
film’s most memorable lines, an exchange which speaks to anxieties resurfacing in the new 
bonanza. Watching a group of joyfully stoned Peace Corps volunteers, Rapayet, the Wayuu 
protagonist, and Moises, his arijuna (the Wayuu term for outsiders) partner, begin to hatch a 
business plan. 

“Look, Rafa,” Moises says. “Marijuana is the happiness of the world!” 


“Marijuana is their happiness,” Rafa responds. Es la felicidad de ellos. 


230 As in Smith (2008:71), “Capital stalks the earth in search of material resources...” 
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In search of marimba to satisfy this demand, Rapayet leaves the arid coastal plain of the 
Guajira to visit relatives in the humid Sierra de Santa Marta where they grow cannabis for 
medicinal use. While there is a geographical distortion here - the Sierra de Santa Marta is not 
part of Wayuu territory - it does place the bonanza in its proper location, with cultivation 
centered in the Sierra and product leaving the county through the ports on the northern coast 
(Britto 2018). 

Today, the Sierra de Santa Marta is the site of a cannabis cultivation facility owned by 
Toronto, Canada-based biopharmaceutical firm Avicanna. Avicanna is one of the “big four” 
legal cannabis producers in Colombia, all of which are owned by foreign investors. PharmaCielo 
and Khiron Life Sciences are also based in Toronto, while Clever Leaves was recently acquired 
by U.S.-based Northern Swan Holdings (Ponieman 2020). Of the four hundred plus cannabis 
companies operating in Colombia, over 70% are foreign-owned, attracting foreign direct 
investment accounting for close to 4.5% of the country’s GDP (Prohibition Partners 2020), and 
putting it on track to become the third-largest sector for foreign investment after petroleum and 
mining (Collins 2020). 

Towards whose happiness is this boom directed? Although Khiron currently focuses on the 
domestic medical marijuana market in Colombia, it has made a deal with a U.S. partner to import 
CBD skin-care products. The other companies mentioned above are all oriented entirely towards 
export markets. Clever Leaves was the first company to export cannabis legally from Colombia, 
and by late 2020 the company announced that it had shipped products to fourteen countries 
(Somerset 2019; Clever Leaves 2020). PharmaCielo also announced in 2020 that it had received 
approval from the Colombian government to export extracts derived from ten metric tons of 
high-THC cannabis flower to Germany, while Santa Marta Golden Hemp, a subsidiary of 
Avicanna, announced that it had shipped 100,000 medicinal hemp seeds to a client in Denver, 
Colorado (PharmaCielo 2020; Hemp Industry Daily 2020 .) 

Production of seeds and registration of cultivars is overseen by the /nstituto Colombiano 
Agropecuario (ICA), an agency notorious for establishing and enforcing regulations that protect 
corporate rights to seeds and forbid seed-saving by smallholders and peasants - including a high 
profile 2013 incident in which its agents seized sacks of rice seed from farmers and dumped 
them in a ditch (Guttierez Escobar 2016). The register of cannabis cultivars supposes a similar 


transfer of intellectual property to the foreign companies leading the current boom. PharmaCielo, 
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for instance, boasts a proprietary seed bank containing 186 landrace strains, which it has used to 
breed and register 30 cultivars with the ICA. Lacking the capital and capacity to obtain the 
licenses needed to produce and export cannabis, smallholders in Colombia have been largely 
excluded from access to the legal market. The founder of CaucaCannabis, a cooperative of 
indigenous growers in the Cauca region, quoted in Collins (2020), comments that “we don’t have 
the infrastructure the internationals have, and as we wait for compliance, families that previously 
sold their crops informally are barred from participating in the industry at all.” 

A similar pattern is unfolding in sub-Saharan Africa, where “affordable land, low-cost 
labour, and an experienced agricultural workforce” are drawing a rush of foreign investment 
(Prohibition Partners 2019). As in Colombia, smallholders who have historically cultivated 
cannabis are excluded from this scramble, in which political elites of various countries have 
struck deals with foreign companies - as one reporter says, “businessmen who have the whiff of 
sulphur” (Clémencgot 2019) - to license their export-oriented production facilities. Such deals 
have been struck in at least seven countries.”*! Canadian company EXMceuticals obtained a 
license to plant 10,000 acres in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, and 2,000 acres in 
Malawi. Industrial Hemp Uganda is one of the few instances of an African-owned company 
initiating a project, but the same EXMceuticals later announced a partnership with that company 
and plans to export products to Germany and Canada (Duvall 2019). The Kingdom of Lesotho 
has attracted a slate of foreign companies, including British Medi Kingdom, and Canadian 
companies Canopy Growth, Aphria, and Supreme Cannabis (Clémencot 2019). This production 
is currently geared towards export to neighboring South Africa - one of the only African 
countries to liberalize cannabis consumption by legalizing medical marijuana - with further plans 
to export to Canada, Europe, the Middle East and Australia (Prinsloo and Kew 2019). 

All this amounts to what Duvall (2019) terms “Canna-colonization.” To wit: highly 
capitalized foreign companies benefitting from liberalized cannabis laws in Northern countries 
can invest in a sector which few Africans are able to enter, other than as laborers. The genetic 
heritage of African cannabis agriculture is re-imported as the intellectual property of these 


private entities, while peasant growers’ production and customary use of the plant continues to 


31 Tn addition to those mentioned below, Zimbabwe, eSwatini, and Rwanda have all approved cannabis production 
for export as discussed in Duvall (2019). On Rwanda, see The East African (2020). 
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be criminalized (see Bloomer 2009 on relations between peasant cannabis growers and police in 
Lesotho). 

This relocation of production to the Global South is driven by the expectation of collapsing 
prices as barriers to trade are eliminated, and the need for firms to stay “on the bottom of the cost 
curve...to ride out impending price decreases” (Sandy 2019). In this framework, where 
production takes place matters little except in terms of factors that drive costs down - abundant 
sunshine, cheap labor, and sweetheart deals with local governments. Production for export to 
international medical marijuana markets means conforming with standards that guarantee the 
uniform quality of output. Notably, the European Union requires imported cannabis products to 
conform with “Good Manufacturing Practice” standards (Marijuana Business Daily 2019). 
Consumer demand for high cannabinoid content further drives this production towards a uniform 
“weed from nowhere.” The impact of these factors is illustrated in a study of foreign investment 
in Jamaica - another country emerging as a location of production in this new economy. These 
deals have created tension between foreign investors and their Jamaican partners, with the former 
insisting on building temperature-controlled facilities and cultivating high-THC hybrids 
developed in the U.S., rather than the landrace cultivars which have been adapted to the local 
climate through generations of selection (Rychert et al. 2021). 

This race to the bottom is reshaping the geography of cannabis production already and will 
continue to do so as competition intensifies. Between the biosythensizers and the international 
farmers7*”, the race is on to answer the question: which organism can be exploited to greatest 
advantage, Saccharomyces cerevisiae, or Homo sapiens of the African or Latin American 
variety? For now, the latter two, along with Cannabis itself, appear to be able to produce 
cannabinoids more cheaply than the first. As international supply chains expand beyond the 
current phase of speculation and experimentation, these kinds of cannabis commodity booms 


may grow exponentially. 


232 A play on the Peter Broggs reggae song “International Farmer” 
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7. Once Mote, From the Top (of The Rock) 


Hey you! 
We’re over here. 


Sorry, the days are getting shorter now and we almost missed the whole sunset. Hope you 
didn’t have too much trouble climbing The Rock in the twilight. Have a seat. Oh, you’ re right, 
there’s not much room up here, let’s go down a little lower to find a better spot. Hang on, do you 
hear that? 

A step lower and strangeness creeps in: perceiving that the world is ‘dense,’ sensing to 

what degree a stone is foreign and irreducible to us, with what intensity nature or a 


landscape can negate us.?*3 


Jeez, that’s heavy. You wanted to go a step lower, though, right? Let’s continue. 


At the heart of all beauty lies something inhuman, and the softness of the sky, the outline 
of these trees at this very minute lose the illusory meaning with which we had clothed 
them, henceforth more remote than a lost paradise. The primitive hostility of the world 


rises up to face us across millennia.?>4 


I think I know who said this. These are the words of a young man — we can call him Al - 
trying to work out whether this absurd life is worth living. In terms of our site, we could frame it 
as a choice between stepping off the northern edge of the rock with its sheer drop into darkness 
or following the gently graded Work Projects Administration steps down the western face and 
getting on with our work and our projects. If you are having a bit of vertigo at the thought of the 
first choice, let me assure you at the outset that our answer will be the same as Al’s — we will 


take the stairs down. 


233 Camus (1955, 14) 
234 Thid. 
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The state of existence that motivates Al’s contemplation and rejection of suicide, is 
absurdity. On the one hand, we long for clarity, understanding, for everything to make sense. 
“That nostalgia for unity, that appetite for the absolute illustrates the essential impulse of the 
human drama.””*° We are like Friedrich Max Miiller, gazing at the horizon, sensing the infinite, 
hoping for an insight like the proclamations on the label of Dr. Bronner’s soap bottle: “We’re 
ALL-ONE OR NONE! ALL-ONE!” But the world is not reasonable, and from this arises the 
feeling of the absurd, “...the confrontation of this irrational and the wild longing for clarity 
whose call echoes in the human heart.”??° 

This feeling, when the strangeness creeps in, we labelled earlier as anxiety — “mere 
‘anxiety,’” says Al, “is at the source of everything.”?°” It can go by other names as well. Turn 
now to the outline of those eucalyptus trees on the south side of The Rock, which a minute ago 
lost all illusory meaning. Do you see another object concealed in this dense, irreducible, forest, 
an antique speaker or siren of sorts? It is a relic of earlier collective anxieties, promising to let us 
know when the bombs are about to fall. It has always been silent in my experience, but if we 
listen now it is crackling to life. It is not whining with the dread tones of an impending air-raid 


but speaking softly. Listen: 


The Halluci Nation 

The human beings 

The people 

See the spiritual in the natural 

Through sense and feeling 

Everything is related 

All the things of earth and in the sky have spirit 
Everything is sacred 


It is only fitting that we should hear this voice at The Rock. This is John Trudell, 


recorded shortly before his passing. Trudell served as spokesman for a group called the Indians 


235 Thid, 17. 
236 Thid, 21 
237 Thid., 13 
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of All Tribes in their occupation of Alcatraz — that tiny island there in the distance — in 1969. 
Alcatraz is more widely known as “The Rock” than Indian Rock, so I suppose we are receiving a 
Rock-to-Rock transmission, a late-breaking episode of Radio Free Alcatraz. Trudell was also an 
avid pothead, and prone to saying things like “hemp is earth medicine.””** I believe he has more 
to say: 

Confronted by the Alien-nation 

The subjects and the citizens 

See the material religions through trauma and numb 

Nothing is related 

All the things of the earth and in the sky 

Have energy to be exploited 

Even themselves, mining their spirits into souls sold 

Into nothing is sacred, not even their self 


The “A Lie” Nation, alienation 


Alienation: here is another word for the uncanny feeling when the hostility of the world 
rises up to face us. As Al says, “in a universe suddenly divested of illusions and lights, man feels 
alien, a stranger.””°? So these terms are in a relationship: anxiety-alienation-absurdity. The first 
consciousness of the world’s strangeness provokes anxiety, which builds to a feeling of 
alienation. But the desire to be one with this alien world, the “nostalgia for unity,” persists, 
absurdly. In Trudell’s terms, feeling this sense of alienation (or alien-nation), I long to recover a 
world where “everything is related...everything is sacred.” But what will you find, Al asks, if 
you try to recover the sacredness of the self which Trudell says has been lost by the alien-nation? 
“For if I try to seize this self of which I feel sure, If I try to define and summarize it, it is nothing 
but water slipping through my fingers.””4° 
What is the solution to this absurd situation? As we said at the outset, the solution is not 


to project yourself off the cliff, but to throw yourself into projects. The constant awareness of 


death, “that bottomless certainty,” can lead instead of giving up on life to “feeling henceforth 


38 RestoreHemp 2016 
39 Camus (1955, 6) 
240 Thid., 19 
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sufficiently remote from one’s own life to increase it and take a broad view of it.”**' Meaning, 

for Al, cannot be found in some external source — God does not come out of the machine — but 

must be created by simultaneously accepting the absurdity of the world and revolting against it. 
In this way, a person can achieve authentic self-realization.*” 

Now we have added another word to the A-list. Authenticity is a crucial category for 
existential philosophy, authentic living a goal of putting this philosophy into action. Al’s 
orientation towards the certainty of death as the spark towards authenticity echoes Heidegger, 
who argued that “If we are temporal beings by our very nature, then authentic existence means 
accepting, first, that we are finite and mortal.” 74? Recognizing this, he says, we might learn to 


> 66. 


hear our own inner ‘voice of conscience,’ “to take up a self that you didn’t know you had: to 


wake up to your Being.”?“4 


99245 also 


The desire for authenticity, “a vague longing for a more ‘real’ way of living, 
pervades contemporary responses to alienation/anxiety/absurdity. Though I have scarcely 
broached authenticity until now, I think this vague longing is thoroughly suffused into the 
cannabis cultures discussed in the preceding chapters. The authenticity or realness that cannabis 
is supposed to offer, however, rather than resolving absurdity more often doubles down on it. 

It is often much easier to adopt a critical stance towards authenticity than to take it seriously. 
With a bit of surface-scratching, seemingly everything that claims to be authentic can be shown 
to be an impostor: The authentic costume and dance of the villagers turns out to be a 
performance for the benefit of the tourists; the wine made according to ancient customs turns out 
to have been recently re-invented for the tastes of modern consumers; the singer or the professor 
who says they are a real Indian turns out to be just another gringo; the landscape which 
proclaims itself to be pristine nature turns out to be a product of colonial conquest and 
dispossession. 

So, authenticity can be absurd, a farce. Examine a bit further the high priest of the philosophy 
of authenticity, the “Magician from Messkirck,” Martin Heidegger, and what do we find? 


Comically, he is holed up at his Todtnauberg cabin writing “with the calm rhythm of a man 


41 Thid., 59 

42 Vacobi 2012 
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chopping wood in the forest,” and dressing up like a Black Forest peasant.**° He has gone back 
to the land, he sees the authentic in the simple life of a peasant, which he inauthentically 
appropriates as his own. Less of a laughing matter, his search for the true essence of things and 
to hear the call of one’s inner conscience led him to become an enthusiastic member of the Nazi 
party. This is the dark side of authenticity, when it becomes a call for purity, for cleansing of the 
inauthentic impostors from the body politic. Not funny, but maybe all the more reason to make 
fun of it. 

So, we can use the farce to take a critical stance towards the claims of authenticity that are 
made in the “cannabis space.” Recall South Park’s “Tegridy Farms,” which opened with the 
“real actual history” of the Founding Fathers cultivating hemp. Tegridy, the fictional cartoon 
hemp (or is it marijuana?) farm, is run by Randy Marsh, a suburban dad who has reinvented 
himself as a real American farmer in a plaid shirt and cowboy hat, chewing on a cannabis stem. 


After opening with the Founding Fathers, he continues: 


...But then our country did lose its way and began a war on drugs that was, and still is, just a 
war on people. And then a buncha young corporate banker types come along tellin’ us ‘we’re 
all in the new normal,’ as they try and turn God’s green miracle into an easy buck for 
themselves. They even hire fancy Hollywood directors to make them look all hip and cool. 
But you know what? Fuck those guys! They ain’t got no integrity. 


Randy becomes the Marlboro Man of weed, a real cowboy (wait, what does being a cowboy 
have to do with growing weed?) smoking a joint on the porch, taking a bong-rip in the barn. 
“Those other guys? No ‘tegridy.” 

Here is a presentation of authenticity, and of weed as vehicle for living an authentic life, 
as satire. Randy is, of course, not real, but even so in this instance he portrays an inauthentic 
version of his fictional self, clothing himself in frontier garb and adopting a down-home twang in 
his speech. 

This is not only the stuff of cartoons. Earlier, we met Jim Belushi, who seems intent on 
playing Randy Marsh in real life — riding around on his antique John Deere tractor, donning a 
stylish cowboy hat to survey his weed. These tropes of rural authenticity, or some variation 


thereof, play a significant role in the cultural politics of cannabis in the Rogue Valley, and more 
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broadly. Going “back to the land” carries with it a notion of seeking a real, authentic existence 
away from the strife of modern life. But then, who is really going back to the land, and who is 
just “trying to turn God’s green miracle into a buck for themselves”? These claims of 
authenticity and counter-accusations of inauthenticity are rampant in the world I have described 
in these chapters. “You know what? Fuck those guys! They ain’t got no integrity,” could well be 
the motto of each of the growers profiled in chapter two, for example, with the part of “those 
guys” played by a different group in each instance. 

American agrarianism has always had this sort of hypocritical (in)authenticity at its core. 
The tropes of independence and self-reliance — intertwined with the Jeffersonian ideal so readily 
championed among the cannabis farmers in the “mythical State of Jefferson” — have always 
concealed reliance on the labor of others and public infrastructure investments that make this 
existence possible. The insertion of cannabis into this discourse creates a comical inversion — 
instead of the beef and amber waves of grain at the heart of American frontier agrarian 
mythology, a plant long associated with foreignness and urban deviance is re-cast as a rural 
virtue. It is “God’s green miracle,” a crop like any other, but unlike any other. 

If the representation of the weed farmer as American hero is embodied in the farcical 
inauthenticity of Marsh and Belushi, what about the thing itself, cannabis? Amidst the 
invocations of rural virtue, rugged individualism, and pristine nature as marketing devices, does 
there exist an authentic version of “God’s green miracle”? 

At the outset, we identified weed as a trickster — appearing in many guises, performing 
many functions, imagined and valued or devalued in many different ways. The middle chapters 
of this work (3,4, and 5) all concerned the relatively new incarnation of the trickster weed as 
“medicinal hemp.” There is nothing a priori “fake” or inauthentic about medicinal hemp — it 
emerged out of medical cannabis communities through an iterative process of experimental self- 
medication and conventional breeding. But its sudden rise to prominence has created a slew of 
uncertainties about what is “real.” Medicinal hemp is not really hemp, in the conventional sense. 
It may be “I can’t believe it’s not marijuana,” a double so convincing you have to test it (by 
inhalation or liquid chromatography) to find out, or it may be that the DEA or another law 
enforcement agency decides “I don’t believe it’s not marijuana,” and comes knocking at the farm 


gate with a warrant to find the answer. 
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In the previous chapter I raised the possibilities of chemical de- and re-construction of 
cannabis, as well as manufacture of these components through synthetic means. The phrase, “it’s 
not a plant, it’s a chemical factory,” encapsulates this logic of substitution. “It’s not a plant” 
inverts a classic anti-prohibitionist argument: “it’s just a plant, man!” 

Since another word for factory is plant, we could heighten the absurdity by declaring, “it’s 
not a plant, it’s a plant,” or in Magrittean terms, ce n’est pas une plante. In this range of 
technological innovations, we find a variety of tendencies that would seem to be destroying any 
possible notion of the plant itself as embodying authenticity. To the extent that plants are 
involved, they become chemical factories, vehicles for the production of specific molecules 
which are extracted from them. In the case of the synthetic cannabimimetics, the fakery is even 
more apparent, with the target molecules created in a chemistry lab and sprayed onto some 
unsuspecting herbal blend. Or there is the prospect of genetically engineered yeast secreting 
these molecules in a proverbial jar — this, truly, is not a plant. It’s a plant. 

Facing these prospects of substitution, various groups of cannabis advocates assert that there 
is nothing like the real thing, and the real thing is a plant grown with its roots in the soil and its 
leaves in the sun. Efforts like that of the Origins Council to protect growers of this kind of weed 
through place-based labels also turn on notions of authenticity — the cannabis with its supposed 
essential link to place, and the place with its history and tradition of cannabis cultivation, are said 
to be represented in the name of the appellation. In other words, these are the real “O.G” growers 
— not like those other guys who ain’t got no ‘tegridy. (You know what? Fuck those guys). 

In a farcical inversion, “those guys” in this instance include international growers in the parts 
of the world that once supplied the genetic resources that made the lifestyle of the O.G’s in the 
Emerald Triangle possible in the first place. The global bioprospecting that has made West Coast 
cannabis possible seems to be erased from the collective memory, and instead we find growers 
hoping to export their weed to the “third world,” along with “the proper guidance and 
understanding,” while the prospect of imports is seen as a “threat.” 

Of course, it is not as though the potential international competition comes from peasant 
cooperatives growing small plots of heritage landrace cannabis alongside their millet and maize. 
No, the international farmers are trans-national corporations producing in huge greenhouses, and 


if local landraces are involved at all they have likely been appropriated by those corporate actors. 
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And what, finally, of wellness? So much of the “wellness space” is so farcically inauthentic 
that it seems to satirize itself.74” Wellness and self-care appear so often as means of consuming 
more, investing in the self, and performing an “optimal self’** that pursues well-being as a 
means of maximizing wealth, status, and physical appearance. All problems in the wellness 
space become those of the individual, to be worked out through mindfulness techniques (which 
you can learn with only a small monthly subscription fee to the app), rather than addressed 
collectively. It sometimes seems that entering the wellness space means either checking out of 
the real world to become absorbed in narcissistic self-care or engaging in practices that promise 
to help you climb the socio-economic ladder while making you more content with your actual 
precarity. 

It is easy enough to laugh at the glowing influences who hawk “strange elixirs and fine 
powders,”“? like Amanda Chantal Bacon who sells her Moon Juice brand adaptogenic dusts for 
$38 for a 1.5 ounce bottle. But if there is nothing to wellness but scams and shams, is there no 
such thing as authentic well-being? To give up on the idea of well-being altogether seems to me 
an overreaction to the flaws of the wellness space. 

What about weed, then? Is there some authentic well-being to be found in the production or 
consumption of cannabis? Much of what I have documented here tends again towards the 
farcical. The scene at the Hempstalk (opening of Ch. 4), where claims about the ability of hemp 
to cure both individual and societal ills evoke the supposedly extinct “Medicine Show” that was 
a common form of entertainment/marketing in the United States a little over a century ago. Ann 
Anderson gives an example of the “claptrap” of a medicine show hustler: 


That’s right, Ladies and Gents, for fifty pennies, Nature’s True Remedy will succeed where 
doctors have failed. Only Nature can heal, and I have Nature right here in this little bottle. 
My secret formula, from God’s own laboratory, the Earth itself, will cure rheumatism, 
cancer, diabetes, baldness, bad breath, and curvature of the spine.?~° 


This kind of hucksterism seems to have found new life in the cannabis industry. The list of 


ailments may have changed slightly — now claims are geared towards catch-all complaints like 


247 See, for instance, Stephen Colbert’s parody of Gwytheth Paltrow’s Goop brand, Covetton House. Some of 
Covetton House’s joke products, like “Susie’s Seashore Chakra Sea Shell,” ($495) are available for purchase from 
Goop. 
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anxiety and pain — but the theme of putting Nature’s healing power in a little bottle is being 
recycled. It becomes even more difficult to take the notion of cannabis as wellness substance as 
anything other than a grim joke after being subjected to the conditions described in chapter 5. 

And so, do we join Barry McCaffrey, then director of the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy, who said in response to California’s medical marijuana initiative in 1997, “This 
is not medicine. This is a Cheech and Chong show”?7°! Is this all so much “snake oil”? 

Snake oil, after all, is a balm that has been used in Chinese medicine for centuries, 
introduced in the American West by Chinese immigrants in the nineteenth century. It was only in 
being co-opted by white huckster Clark Stanley, who made a version with no snakes at all, that 
the term came to stand for fraud and deception.”°? So what’s wrong with snake oil? It’s only 
“snake oil” that’s a problem. 

Therefore, we can reframe the analogy: is cannabis snake oil or “snake oil”? Whatever 
wild claims are made about cannabis as wellness substance, however much the talk of “God’s 
green miracle” echoes the medicine show hucksters of a century ago, there is something to the 
magical plant that cannot be reduced to a scam. Cannabinoids, at least of the endo variety — that 
is, produced within the brain, as opposed to the phytocannabinoids which come from “messing 
with that endo weed” — are, in ways still little understood, an essential part of well-being. This 
does not mean that consuming THC, CBD, or any of the others will necessarily move you 
towards “high-level wellness,” however we conceive of that concept. This makes about as much 
sense as taking testosterone or estrogen simply because hormones are important for physical and 
mental health. But there is more to these substances than the “patent medicine” tonics of the 
medicine show era, even if we don’t yet understand them fully. 

What can weed do? Can it transform you into an “other,” or another better version of 
yourself? Does it make you dangerous to capitalism or a more compliant capitalist subject? Does 
it hold the key to replacing fossil fuels and sequestering enough carbon to stop climate change, 
or is it a water, energy, and chemical-hungry luxury? Can it revitalize rural communities 


devasted by collapsed resource economies, or is it just the latest cycle of boom and bust? 


5! Quoted in Annas 1997 
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Ultimately, I think each of these positions is exaggerated and overly narrow. Both sides 
of each polemic hold some truth, and some untruth — the trickster strikes again. Weed will not 
solve all our problems, nor is it the source of them. After all, it’s just a plant. 

Or...not. You might have noticed by now that I am rather fond of the “not joke.” 
Sorry,”°? I know it’s cheesy and lame. But the not joke allows us to express double meanings and 
contradictions that are at the heart of this story — in the form of a not-joke a thing can be both 
exactly what it appears to be, and exactly not that at once. Before we descend the Rock, let’s 
review for the final time what we have learned about the magical plant in this journey, 

First, we examined the history of settler colonialism and its imaginaries in the place 
where most of this story takes place, the Rogue River Valley. In this exploration, we uncovered 
tropes that prefigure those which are mapped onto cannabis with the plant’s arrival in the latter 
20" century: the abundant land guarding untold riches for those pioneers with the mettle to claim 
them; the place of healing and restoration, or the escape from modern ills and a return to an 
earlier, simpler way of life — the earliest, in fact: Eden. The notion of escape also guided our first 
exploration of the Euro-American imaginaries of cannabis: escape from the prison of the self, the 
tyranny of time, the pressures of modern life. 

Escape and its other — capture — can also guide us through the next moments of the story. 
The green “Freedom” balloons released by cannabis legalization activists in Oregon in the 1980s 
provide a fitting metaphor for the escape-capture dynamic in the post-prohibition moment. In the 
drug policy literature, the “balloon effect” is frequently referenced to explain the way efforts to 
control production of prohibited substances often results not in their elimination but their 
displacement to other locations — not capture, but escape. The rise of legalized cannabis regimes, 
beginning in California and Oregon in the 1990s adds a twist to the balloon effect — while one 
hand squeezes the balloon, the other inflates and releases the green balloons, which float off into 
space. In this metaphor, the balloon floating into space is the cannabis produced in the legalized 
medical context escaping into spaces of prohibition. 

While the balloon-releasers argued that growing and using cannabis is a natural right and 
a matter of freedom, the free-floating balloons generated a new wave of moral panic that led to 
the post-prohibition compromise: expand the scope of legalization to adult use/recreational, 


while at the same time bringing greater oversight and control to the industry. Tie down the 
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balloons, so to speak. In this vision, the legal market would become an instrument for destroying 
the illegal. Given the central place of moral arguments in debates about the form and structure of 
legalized cannabis markets, I turned to the concepts of moral economy and economic morality to 
unpack these debates. There is a central tension here that can be summed up like this: the ideal 
and ideology of a free market as a moral force whose operation leads to the greatest good for all 
presumes the free movement of capital and goods across space as a prerequisite. Legalized 
cannabis at the turn of the 2020s in the U.S, where state and federal law are at odds, however, is 
premised on using regulated markets to capture and constrain production within a defined 
territory. The decision by the state regulator in Oregon — as I write this, it has just announced a 
name change to the Oregon Liquor and Cannabis Commission, dropping “Control” — to adopt 
“the philosophy of the free market” despite its territorial constraints, embodies this contradiction. 

The dynamic of escape-capture can help us think through the next moment, too, the 
emergence of “medicinal hemp.” This could be thought of a sort of “molecularization of the 
balloon effect.”*>4 The squeeze on cannabis, whether by prohibitionist policies or markets meant 
to capture and contain, has become fragmented along molecular lines. Where a hallmark of U.S. 
and international drug policy in the 20" century was the refusal to distinguish between what were 
obviously different things — fiber hemp and drug-type cannabis — the new regime allows for 
cannabis to be differentiated along chemical lines. With A9-THC, rather than the cannabis plant 
writ large, as the focus of drug policy, cannabis plants which really have little to do with what 
has been called hemp for centuries can become “chemical factories” producing molecules that 
interact with the endo-cannabinoid system without being labelled “drugs.” Not only CBD, but 
CBG, CBN, CBC, and even A8-THC are current and potential future targets for this 
molecularized balloon effect. While these molecules open up new markets, and new possibilities 
for producers to side-step the oversight of regulated marijuana regimes, the boundary-crossing 
nature of the plants which produce them (hemp or marijuana?) and the molecules themselves 
(drug, medicine, or other?) creates slippage which keeps this phenomenon in limbo between the 
hand which squeezes the balloon and the one that inflates it. 

Our next move was to examine cannabis as a component of the wellness space, and to 
interrogate claims which link personal wellbeing to consumption and global sustainability and 


regional regeneration to cultivation of the plant. Part of the story here is the framing of 
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consumption of certain substances derived from plants, animals and minerals as one of the keys 
to well-being, alongside the framing of wellness as the self-care and self-improvement of a 
striving, high-achieving, productive individual. Cannabis’ framing in this light is a relatively 
recent phenomenon that has culminated in the proliferation of the non-intoxicating cannabinoids 
marketed as wellness substances. To track the scalar links between discourses of wellness at the 
individual-regional-global levels, we followed cannabis to school at Hemp University. There, we 
found a quasi-Jeffersonian new agrarian discourse framing hemp as the “cure-all.” Amidst the 
hemp boom in the Rogue Valley, however, we found plenty of evidence to trouble this narrative. 
Taking a critical stance towards the claims of the “canna-vangelists,” as I have done here, one 
runs the risk of being perceived as playing into an anti-cannabis narrative that re-hashes moral 
panic over an out-of-control weed. This has not been my intention. Instead, I want to consider 
the plant in context, accepting claims neither of its inherent angelic nor its devilish qualities. 

In the next moment, we viewed medicinal hemp production from within the space of the 
farm. At this scale, we considered what it means to capture cannabis as an object of industrial 
agriculture, and the obstacles and contradictions that this process creates for itself. These scenes 
were full of contradictions. For instance, the spread of the botrytis pathogen through the hemp 
fields reflects a pattern that often attends the spread of monocultures and their genetic 
homogeneity. On the other hand, the fields of hemp where we entered as harvesters were marked 
by their heterogeneity, variation in their genetic code and response to the environment that made 
any factory-like organization of the field labor little more than a pipe dream. Cutting through 
both sites is the question of worker time, and the ability of management to control it and capture 
the value it creates. This struggle is beset by tension too — the form of the plant material presents 
an obstacle to mechanized processing, leaving the crowd of workers to perform the tasks as their 
own pace, frustrating actual and self-appointed managers. In the field, too, the dispersal of bodies 
in search of ripe colas created an inversion in the power dynamic that allowed workers a measure 
of control over our time — even if, at some points, this meant working faster to bottleneck the 
process. 

If the previous moment took us to the micro scale of the field and the warehouse, the final 
move zooms out to consider the international division of labor in cannabis production. There is a 
tension running through this story between the dynamics of cannabis as a commodity - moving 


through space from locations of low-cost production to high-price demand - cannabis as object of 
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prohibition, its movement through space restricted, and cannabis as bearer of irreducible place- 
based qualities. This is the story of the original balloon effect, with the squeeze on international 
trade resulting in an inflating balloon of import substitution. In this process, the heritage of 
cannabis from the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the globe is appropriated and re-imagined 
as the legacy of the mostly white producers in the global North. These communities are now 
engaged in efforts to, we might say, keep the balloon from popping — to link place-based 
qualities (what I called weed from somewhere) to the cannabis commodities they produce, and 
thereby preempt the giant sucking sound coming from the South. 

Of course, it is companies from the North — the canna-colonists - who are looking to the 
South for its comparative advantage. Perhaps the biggest variable in the shape of the future 
legalized cannabis trade is the removal or persistence of barriers. Each instance of trans- 
boundary trade that is legalized can potentially create an opportunity or pose an existential threat 
for different actors. Federal legalization in the U.S. which opens inter-state commerce might 
provide a boost for those with their “hands in the dirt” in northern California and southern 
Oregon, while wreaking havoc on the state-bounded industries in places like Washington, 
Colorado, Illinois, and Massachusetts that have been, in effect, subsidized by federal prohibition. 
Meanwhile, talk of the “threat” of international cannabis now comes not from prohibitionists 
concerned about moral erosion, but from California and Oregon cannabis farmers concerned 
about their position in a global market. That is, they want to have it both ways: let our 
commodity cross boundaries and reach new markets but keep the international threat at bay. 

We started somewhere, here on this Rock, only to end up observing the onset of a “weed 
from nowhere” regime. But everything comes from somewhere, even things from nowhere. 
Cannabis, though an exotic recent arrival, has shaped my sense of place along the West Coast as 
surely as eucalyptus trees and Himalayan blackberries. As the interplay of prohibition and 
legalization are re-made and re-shape the somewhere-nowhere dialectic, the meaning of the plant 


and its relationship to place will change and change again. 
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